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It was a dank November 
evening such as Michaelmas 
Term has the knack of pro- 
viding. I was keeping that 
term at my Inn; in other 
words, eating the requisite 
dinners. Which meant that, 
garbed in a suit ‘ dark’ within 
the meaning of the Act, I 
must be in my place at the 
pupils’ table before, sharp at 
7 P.M., the Benchers—grave 
and reverend seigneurs, these, 
with the bloom upon their 
cheeks that comes of much 
learning mellowed by vintage 
port—should make their god- 
like progress to the high table ; 
whereupon would grace be said. 
No grace, no dinner to count ; 
such is the rule of the Inns. 
And I had run it pretty fine. 
As my car swung in through 
the archway there were just 
two minutes to go. I dived for 
&@ gown, speculating the while 
on what manner of men would 
be vouchsafed to me that night 
for my boon companions of 
an hour. 
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At the pupils’ table at one’s 
Inn one meets all kinds and 
conditions of both sexes and 
all ages and colours. Under- 
graduates predominate; but 
there are plenty more mature. 
There are members of alien 
bars—Sceottish, Irish, German 
—come to learn a bit about the 
common law. There are public 
servants still in harness, home 
from the shores of the Seven 
Seas to eat another batch of 
dinners during each recurrent 
spell of leave. And there are 
—sad but gallant sight—aged 
men on meagre pensions driving 
rusty brains to master a black 
art, in the fond hope that, if 
they can but squeeze into a 
profession crammed past satur- 
ation point, manna will forth- 
with descend on them from 
heaven. For the rest we are a 
League of Nations: Arab and 
Bantu, Madrassi, Bengali, Mar- 
atha, Siamese and Chink. - 

In fact, he who has a dull 
dinner at the pupils’ table 
has but himself to blame. I 
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have had as dinner-companion 
a man who has told me at first- 
hand how, in his land, they 
had liquidated rebellion; and 
another how he had helped 
to stage one. I have met 
the very charming son of a 
dewan of an Indian state, who 
has given me—most intimate— 
side-lights on the White Paper. 
I have listened to a disciple 
from the London School of 
Economics while he has ex- 
pounded the precise brand of 
Communism which alone shall 
save mankind. And I have 
met... But enough; as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so is the coun- 
tenance of a man sharpened by 
such as these. It is in sooth a 
goodly company. 

That night I did it by a short 
head. As all rose for grace I 
slipped into an empty place. 
A moment later we were seated. 
At the pupils’ table, as you 
may or may not know, we are 
told off in ‘ messes’ of four. 
To each mess is apportioned 
its ration of strong drink: to 
wit, three half-bottles of as- 
sorted wines. And there is as 
much mild draught ale as one 
cares to imbibe. The prudent 
stick to sherry. Surreptitiously 
I now viewed the other three 
who were with me to form our 
mess. 

My two opposite numbers 
held my attention first. No 
doubt about them: under- 
graduates; known to each 
other ; sitting together by de- 
sign. Remained the third— 
he on my immediate right. A 
biggish man he was, of forty 
or more, with a strong face 
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and a definitely out-of-door 
air about him. Out of the 


corner of my eye I noted the 
brick-red neck above the collar, 
and the fair hairs that gleamed 
on the backs of a pair of large 
and sun-browned hands as he 
took the diners’ list to inscribe 
his name upon it. Home from 
the East, I surmised vaguely, 
probably a soldier: name ap- 
parently Polson to judge by 
the scrawl which I read im- 
mediately above my own after 
he had passed the list to me 
and I in turn had signed. The 
coming of our ration of wine 
broke the ice. Polson—if that 
was his name—was sound on 
the sherry question ; and, since 
the undergraduates across the 
way were already deep in 
converse, he and I were left 
to entertain each other. 

For such conversations there 
is a recognised opening gambit. 
You begin by exchanging with 
your new-found friend statistics 
as to the terms you each have 
kept; and this you follow up 
with a like exchange touch- 
ing examination results. These 
contacts once made, conversa- 
tion may stray to topics more 
recondite. Polson—to this day 
I am not certain of his name— 
responded well to the familiar 
stimuli. By the cod-steaks I 
had his word for it that he was 
an Indian policeman; that, 
having eaten dinners through- 
out the furloughs of the past 
ten years, he was even now 
eating the very last which was 
to complete his tale in full; 
and that he was taking his 
final in a few days time. In 
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fact I was speaking to an 
all but full-fledged barrister. 
Thereafter conversation was 
easy. In the war Polson had 
soldiered in Mesopotamia, 
where our paths had crossed. 
I was not unfamiliar with his 
Indian province, while in that 
country generally we had com- 
mon friends. Polson was a 
fisherman—and we were agreed 
that the salmon has yet to 
swim who can rival the first 
tush of a mahseer. Instinct- 
ively my heart warmed to 
Polson. Reading between the 
lines of his talk I saw a man 
of varied interests and ac- 
complishments. From casual 
allusions I placed him as a 
member of sundry of the 
usual learned, or semi-learned, 
societies — Geographical, Cen- 
tral Asian, Himalayan. He 
had, it seemed, written a series 
of papers on Himalayan pheas- 
ants for that most delightful 
of periodicals, the ‘ Journal of 
the Bombay Natural History 
Society’; while, in spheres 
more active, he had volunteered 
for the last Everest expedition 
—to be turned down on the 
score of age. Moreover, he 
was @ good talker; so good 
that he magicked my roast 
mutton and ‘spotted dog’ till 
they tasted like a feast. That 
day had the gods indeed been 
kind. 

Not till the cheese did we 
have’ time to pay attention to 
our fellow members across the 
way. During a pause in our 
talk we now found ourselves 
listening to them. They were, 
it appeared, discussing the state 
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of Germany, with—as was most 
natural in the company— 
special reference to the Fire 
Trial then in all men’s minds. 
One of the two was giving 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and 
Co. a pretty rough passage. 
Plainly, he had that divine 
capacity for righteous wrath 
which is too often lost with 
youth. He also knew his brief, 
citing the usual anti-Nazi au- 
thorities — Ernst Toller, that 
earlier book of Konrad Heiden’s, 
the ‘ Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror, and the like. And 
he ended his—I had almost 
said—harangue by asserting 
flatly that with the coming of 
the Nazis had come the Rule 
of the Beast. He seemed to 
like that phrase: ‘‘The Rule 
of the Beast’’—he kept re- 
peating it. Myself I was not 
quite clear what precise beast 
he had in mind: the blond pre- 
ferred by Nietzsche perhaps ? 
Not that it mattered much: 
his was the enthusiasm of 
youth greatly stirred by the 
spectacle of human misery. 

In the momentary silence 
which followed, Polson turned 
to me. “The Rule of the 
Beast ? ’’ he repeated musingly. 
“‘T don’t know much about the 
Nazis myself. A bit rough, I 
grant you: still, I suppose 
there will always be toads and 
always harrows. But beasts I 
do know a bit about. The 
Rule of the Beast, he said, did 
he? I could tell you something 
about that ... quite literally, 
I mean. I wonder if you’ve 
ever thought what life was like 
when it was even money still 
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which would come out on top— 
man or beast ? 

‘Of course,” he went on, 
*‘ it’s hard for us here to visu- 
alise what life was then. Here 
in this sceptred isle it’s a good- 
ish while since the beast had 
any sort of show. I suppose— 
once the cave-lion and the cave- 
bear were dead and gone—it 
was the wolf that made the 
last bid for the sceptre. ‘ The 
Knife and the Naked Chalk,’ 
you remember? The big, bad 
wolf: man was afraid—very 
much afraid—of him then. Till 
at Jast cold iron was master of 
the wolf. 

“The odd wolf still lingered 
on, of course. I’m from the 
Highlands myself—yes, having 
the Gaelic—and when I was a 
child I was taken to see the 
place on the hill above my home 
where a Macqueen had killed 
the last Scottish wolf—as late 
as 1743. But the fight—the 
real fight—had been fought and 
won right back before the dawn 
of history, yes, even of tradition. 
So we just can’t picture it. 
But out East—there I once saw 
the beast on top, with man 
down and out. I shan’t for- 
get it.” 

“Tell me,’ said I. Before 
Polson could answer we were 
on our feet for grace after meat. 
And that ended the sitting. 

Adjournment or dissolution : 
that was now the question. 
And I meant to have that tale. 
A wet night and a waiting car 
did the business. Polson’s 
rooms were in Jermyn Street ; 
my club—off St James’s Square 
—was by his door. Polson the 
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practical succumbed. Spurn- 
ing the Law of Real Property, 
he climbed with me into the 
car. He was mine. 

We found the club smoking- 
room nearly empty and came 
to anchor in an inlet of that 
vast room—it seems about an 
acre in extent—which, tradition 
has it, once served as boudoir 
for that Nell who is the earlier 
and only veritable World’s 
Sweetheart. I gave Polson 
a@ whisky-and-soda. I placed 
cigarettes ready to his hand. 
Then, composing myself to 
listen, I once more begged of 
him his tale. Poor Polson, in 
the circumstances could he well 
refuse? After all he was my 
guest; drinking my whisky. 
He told it. I shall re-tell it 
now, to the best of my memory, 
in his words. 

Polson loquitur :— 


You really want that story ? 
Well, I'll do my best. Though 
by rights I ought to be back 
in Jermyn Street reading up 
my notes on conveyancing. 
Still, boys will be boys—and 
this is good whisky. I’d better 
begin right back at the be- 
ginning of things: at the 
second Creation, that is, which 
dates from the end of the war. 

After the Armistice I had 
been kept on in Mesopotamia— 
in Kurdistan actually ; work- 
ing on administrative jobs, at 
first with that amazing fellow 
Soane. I wonder if you ever 
read his book, written before 
the war, ‘Through Kurdistan 
in Disguise’? Then you will 
know how he had passed as a 
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Moslem among Moslems where 
discovery was apt to be most 
injurious to health; was in 
fact a8 an explorer about in a 
class with Burton and with 
Vambéry. I learnt about... 
well, a whole heap of things 
from Soane. However, that’s 
by the way. Afterwards I 
went on a year’s leave. So 
that, what with one thing and 
another, I did not get back to 
India and my policing till ’26. 
Then, to my delight, I found 
myself posted as District Super- 
intendent in the hills marching 
with Nepal. I was to be free 
of a country as big as Wales, 
stretching from the swamps of 
the Terai to the topmost snows 
of Himalaya: a wild, empty 
country holding no cities and 
few towns. Net that it was 
unduly Arcadian, mark you: 
there was a healthy stock of 
dacoits—real artists—to keep 
my eye in professionally. But 
for my hours of ease there were 
mahseer in the rivers, tigers 
in the forests and pheasants— 
all sorts of gorgeous, delightful 
pheasants—up near the snows. 
Animal photography—I was 
going to concentrate on that. 
And then, too, there were the 
mountains themselves—I had 
almost forgotten them : Mount 
Meru, the Holy Mountain— 
the mere sight of which is for- 
giveness of sins—and all its 
giant neighbours. Where could 
one find their like? One sees 
why the Indo-Aryans, when 
first they came, made these 
mountains the home of their 
gods; materialising the god- 
head in almost every peak and 
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every stream and glacier. And 
where, moreover, could one 
find more likely snow-slopes 
for ski-iug? That was some- 
thing like a district. 

At headquarters — perched 
high among the hills—I took 
over from a predecessor due 
for leave and straining at the 
bit. It was from him that I 
had my first news of—let’s 
stick to the term—of the Rule 
of the Beast. It seemed that, 
in an outlying thana of my 
district, there was @ man- 
eating tiger. ‘It’s up to you 
to get after him just as soon 
as ever you can,’ remarked 
my predecessor; ‘‘ he has done 
a heap too much harm already.”’ 
With that he left me—to pack 
his boxes. 

Early summer, that was; 
whereafter it took me a few 
weeks to get abreast of office- 
work. For another month or 
80, sundry urgent cases kept 
me tied by the leg near head- 
quarters. Before I found my- 
self a free agent, the monsoon 
rains were at hand. Meanwhile 
I hadn’t forgotten that tiger. 
As a matter of fact I had not 
had much chance of forgetting. 
Reports —lots of ’em— kept 
pouring in from my police 
thana at ©. Besides, there 
were my fellow officials who 
had already been out to the 
place; they told me what 
they had seen. My predecessor 
had been right; that tiger’s 
account was due for settlement 
—over-due. 

At the beginning of the 
rains my chance came. It was 
ten longish marches to ©. by 
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bridle-path through the hills. 
And the rains did not help 
matters. Each march brought 
a@ clearer picture of the state 
of things ahead. It was not 
a pleasant picture. Gradually 
was the nature of the blight 
brought home to me; I began 
to understand that before us 
lay—quite literally—a vale of 
tears. 

One march out, the thanadar 
in charge of my police-station 
at C. came to meet me. A 
youngish Hindu he was, in- 
telligent-looking. From reports 
in my office I knew that 
thanadar for a bit of a thruster : 
specially promoted he had been 
for conspicuous courage in some 
affair a few years before. Not 
till I met him did I realise the 
full implications of the Rule 
of the Beast. Now the man’s 
nerve was gone—completely : 
@ glance told me that. He was 
dithering. 

During the last march to C. 
he poured into my. ears a 
flood of rather incoherent tales. 
He had a complex about that 
tiger. He seemed to think that, 
once one’s number was up as 
it were, it was no use trying: 
the tiger just helped himself 
to his own. I suppose that, at 
bottom, he had associated the 
tiger with one or another of 
his more blood-thirsty deities 
—Kali, perhaps, or Shiva. As 
we neared a point where the 
path crossed a stream, he 
beckoned me aside like an 
agitated conspirator to point 
out to me some old tiger- 
tracks in a patch of deep, 
holding mud: tracks which, 
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he said, were those of the 


tiger. Finally we reached the 
village of C.: I noted that we 
had not met a living soul on 
the road that day. Beyond the 
village lay the thana; there [ 
took up my quarters. My 
arrival had coincided with a 
short break in the rains. 

Now this was the story of 
the tiger as I had pieced it 
together. To judge by these 
old tracks he was a well-grown 
male, evidently a heavy beast, 
as hill tigers commonly are. | 
What had started him man- 
eating? None could say. 
There was no record of a wound, 
popularly supposed to be the 
normal cause. Nor, as I was 
afterwards to find, was he 
infirm with age. Perhaps he 
had been bred to it by a man- 
eating dam. Anyway, what- 
ever the cause, he had first 
leapt to fame four or five years 
before—across the border in 
Nepal. Lord knows how many 
deaths he had had to his account 
over there. In time the Nepal 
Durbar had grown tired of him. 
Mobilising a battalion, the Dur- 
bar had sent it down to deal 
with him. That battalion had 
chivvied him properly: you 
see, every Gurkha is a poacher 
born, a natural hunter. Finally 
the tiger had cast off the dust 
of so inhospitable a land—to 
plant himself on us. 

That had been about three 
years before. Thereafter the 
tiger’s record had been pretty 
clear. In these three years he 
had killed close on three hun- 
dred persons—all duly authen- 
ticated deaths. Three hundred 
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—almost incredible, isn’t it? 
The most expert motorist is 
quite outclassed. Bold beyond 
pelief he had grown. He 
worked a district perhaps 
twenty miles square—as diffi- 
cult a bit of country, inci- 
dentally, as you could find. 
Within that area, by day or 
by night, safety there was none 
—save only within four solid 
walls. Mere numbers brought 
no safety. Grass-cutters, wood- 
cutters, those going to market, 
all practised the convoy system. 
Yet of all he had taken his 
toll. Lying hid beside the 
track he would appraise the 
party that trooped by, with 
the eye of a fat-stock judge. 
When he had made his pick, 
out he would stroll and help 
himself. What could the others 
do? They shouted, threw 
stones, flourished spears, fired 
muskets if they had them. 
He did not care—he had their 
measure. And nothing was 
ever found of the victim but 
the hands and the feet. 
Man-eaters always leave these. 
Odd, isn’t it?—so, you re- 
member, did the dogs who ate 
Jezebel in the portion of 
Jezreel. 

So much was clearly estab- 
lished. For the rest there was 
a fardel of tales more or less 
incredible, about which—then 
—I did not worry. These hills 
are a hot-bed of superstition. 
The orthodox may worship 
the Five Great Gods. But not 
so your man in the street: 
his life is one long struggle 
with the hosts of evil—god- 
lings, demon-born, who people 
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his world and who must be 
placated. Not to mention the 
ghosts of his departed friends— 
your bhuts and your massans 
and your airis—ghosts of those 
who have died unassoilzied. So 
it was only consistent that this 
tiger should have his familiar— 
his guardian angel who lured 
his victims to their doom. I 
had expected as much, 

Still, superstition apart, 
small blame to them that the 
country was terrorised. By 
day none might leave his house 
in the assurance that he would 
ever return. By night none 
might even open his door with- 
out fear of admitting death. 
In the village clearings all but 
the nearer fields had lapsed 
from _ cultivation. Cattle 
starved for lack of fodder. 
Barter—all intercourse—had 
ceased. The whole land cried 
aloud to heaven. Man was 
down and out. 

What steps had the Govern- 
ment taken? It had done 
everything possible. It had 
offered a reward—a very large 
reward. It had doled out arms. 
Officials had come and seen 
and done their uttermost ; also 
several officers on leave. Not 
that it was easy. Ten days’ 
trek it was to reach the place 
from anywhere. And when 
one had reached it, one found 
@ maze of mountain and forest 
so difficult that man seemed 
little more than an intruder. 
Moreover, that tiger never killed 
twice consecutively in the same 
neighbourhood; and he pol- 
ished off his meals at a sitting, 
never returning on the second 
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night to his kill. Poison and 
traps alike he scorned. Yes, he 
was cunning. No wonder they 
counted him the very devil. 

Well, that was the problem 
as it faced me that afternoon. 
Obviously, without the co- 
operation of the people I could 
do nothing. So I told the 
thanadar to collect the villagers 
of C. for.a chat while the light 
still held. They came, about 
twenty of ‘em. Though it was 
broad daylight, every man came 
armed. True, the arms were 
® weird assortment: spears 
mostly, with a flintlock or two 
and a sprinkling of curved 
Rajput swords. Then we had 
our talk, the men squatting 
on the lawn and smoking the 
fags I had provided. 

I explained to them what 
I had come for. I showed them 
my rifles. I told them tall 
tales of tigers I had killed. 
They registered no enthusiasm. 
Each looked at the ground or 
at his neighbour, avoiding 
my eye lest he should be 
singled out to help. They 
were cowed. And, mind you, 
they were by rights a toughish 
crowd — hill Rajputs mostly, 
men with plenty of heart. 
Then an elder statesman 
answered—his hawklike feat- 
ures and a drooping white 
moustache recalled Don Quix- 
ote; obviously he spoke the 
thoughts of all. His was the 
voice of a man who had for- 
gotten hope. 

“Sahib,” he said, ‘it’s no 
good. You can kill other 
tigers, but this one you cannot 
kill. Why? This is no tiger— 
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this is an evil spirit. He is our 
master; he calls and we must 
go. What avail are your bullets 
against such as this?’ His 
voice trailed away to silence. 
Again I noted the sense of 
fatality ; the concept of a call 
that must be obeyed. With 
men in such a frame of mind 
there was nothing to be done. 
Not a man would stir. 

Clearly, my first job was to 
restore morale. There is only 
one way to do that. We 
learnt it in the trenches; we 
learnt it in the mountain 
piquets in Kurdistan; we 
learn it again whenever there 
is a domestic rumpus any- 
where. Cage your men behind 
wire, confine your men—troops 
or police—to barracks, and 
their nerve is gone. But take 
the same lot out to patrol 
no-man’s-land, to stalk the 
Kurds on their own hillsides 
or to control the mob—and 
up will go their tails at once. 
I had to get these fellows out. 

So I changed my line of 
attack ; I must enter them to 
something a bit easier. Two 
of the men, sitting apart, had 
struck me as the most likely 
of the bunch: the one short, 
thick-set, immensely powerful, 
with the hairy face of a black 
gorilla; the other a much 
finer type, slim, with alert 
clean-cut features and a red- 
dish-brown moustache that 


would have graced the Brigade. 
Both had the look of hunters. 
To them I turned. 

** Are there,’’ I asked care- 
lessly, ‘“‘ any gooral to be shot 
It was, 


about here?” by 
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the way, just the country for 
gooral. You know the sort 
of place—where the forest-clad 
slopes of the valley, every- 
where steep, rear up in sheer 
precipice whereon trees can 
find no roothold. There—on 
the broken cliffs and perpen- 
dicular lawns and in the little 
hanging thickets of the preci- 
pice—there you're sure to find 
gooral. At my question both 
men sat up—actually to look 
me in the face. I had been 
right ; they were of the fellow- 
ship of sportsmen. The gorilla 
it was who answered. 

“ Gooral ?—surely,”’ said he ; 
“as we came along just now 
I saw three on that spur across 
the valley. They had just 
come out to feed.”’ 

“ Right,” said I, ‘‘ I’ll shoot 
‘em tomorrow. You,’ indi- 
cating the two men, “T’ll 
meet in the village at dawn. 
And you can show me the way.”’ 
They agreed. 


Before dawn next morning I 
started. The rain was still 
holding off. My bearer Kesar 
—a Punjabi Hindu of dacoit 
extraction whom nothing up- 
set—escorted me with a lamp. 
At the village, rather to my 
surprise, we found the two 
men waiting. The gorilla-man 
Munsia took charge and we 
began to climb. Both men 
climbed barefoot; their feet 
were hard as an animal’s. As 
it grew fully light we reached 
the elbow of a buttress which 
jutted from the opposing cliff. 
There we settled down to 
watch the mottled wall of 
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serub and rock and lawn— 
still blurred in shadow—which 
towered above us. Almost 
sheer overhead the crest-line 
hung black, etched against the 
luminous dawn sky. Presently 
the sun was up, gilding the 
crest. And there—silhouetted 
sharp yet lit by the level rays— 
was the dark dot of a head that 
peered over the crest ; through 
the telescopic sight I could 
distinguish the white gorget- 
patch, the pricked ears, the 
tiny chamois-like horns, as the 
head turned to look this way 
and that. A small mark. Yet 
it was all-important to hit. 
I dwelt on the pull of the -318. 
At the shot a dark object 
hurtled out into space, to fall 
and strike and fall again, from 
rock to rock, till it came to 
rest not far above us. As the 
first gooral fell, two others— 
till then unseen—bounded into 
view. Small as ants they 
looked, far up the cliff. That 
day my eye was in—and the 
gods with me. Twice more I 
fired. And there were three 
bodies—almost—in the air at 
once. If I lived to be Meth- 
uselah never should I do the 
like again. As for my com- 
panions—whose previous know- 
ledge of ballistics had belonged 
to the period of Brown Bess— 
they had, quite simply, beheld 
a miracle. Of one accord they 
Tah upon me, and, crouching 
low, did obeisance as do men 
who greet their prince. Then 
Dharma—guardsman Dharma 
—spoke. 

*“‘ Sahib,’’ said he, “ we ask 
no more than that. That 

A2 
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tiger,’’ and he made a gesture 
of contempt, “that tiger is 
already dead.’ Our return was 
a triumph. My spurious fame 
spread. And as it spread the 
miracle grew. Co-operation—I 
could now count on that, where 
before had been the apathy of 
despair. 

So far so good; but we had 
still to get in touch with the 
tiger. The quarters we had 
chosen at C. were pretty well 
in the centre of his beat. Every 
village knew what we were 
about ; was tee-ed up to bring 
us news. Early news was 
everything. Meanwhile we 
scoured such of the country 
as we could reach, Munsia, 
Dharma, and I, in search of 
tracks or other signs. And I 
came to appreciate these two 
at their very sterling worth. 
There was nothing more to be 
done. We had not long to wait. 
The tiger made the next move. 
Three days later a party of 
men arrived breathless from 
an outlying village: the tiger 
had killed. 

Two of their women had 
ventured out that morning to 
cut fodder in the village fields. 
As the two had cowered, cutting 
feverishly with their little 
sickles, the tiger had come. 
He had pounced—to seize the 
younger woman by the but- 
tocks. The other, screaming, 
had run back to the village. 
Such was the first instalment 
of the story as I learnt it about 
11 A.M. 

The village was about ten 
miles away, my map told me. 
It looked to be a bad track. 
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That meant a stay of a night 
or two. The thanadar supplied 
further information. The yil- 
lage itself was nothing more 
than a cluster of a dozen huts 
perched on its terraced fields 
above the river. But—and 
this did surprise me—there 
was close by the village an 
empty bungalow, an English- 
man’s house. Good news in- 
deed; since the house meant 
vacant quarters with solid walls. 
But who and where was the 
owner? The answers were a 
little vague. He had gone, 
that Englishman .. . yes, it 
must have been three years 
before. Before he went? Oh, 
he had been growing fruit— 
apricots, all sorts. Perhaps 
it had not paid (as to that, 
one look at the roads told one 
why). No, none knew where 
he had gone; his house at 
Adamkhori had since stood 
empty. 

Then light dawned on me. 
Adamkhori—of course, that was 
the place. There had been a 
file about it in my office back 
at headquarters. What was 
it all about? A demobilised 
officer, quite young, and his 
wife: they had come into these 
hills after the war. Fruit- 
farming—yes; no doubt he 
had sunk his gratuity in it. 
Even the name now came back 
to me: Carr—that was it. 
But there had been something 
queer about the business. The 
Carrs had vanished . . . why ? 
My predecessor had, it seemed, 
actually met them on their 
way out. His record of that 
meeting had been bald enough. 
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Yet as I had read it, it had 
sufficed to paint a picture for 
me: the picture of a rather 
pathetic couple in shabby 
riding kit, tired out and ill 
and homeless, yet obsessed by 
one thought and one alone— 
to add to miles which lay 
between them and all they had 
left behind. The ‘ hag-ridden ’ 
Carrs—that’s the impression 
which that note had left on 
me. But again why? As to 
that the file had been dumb. 
A matter-of-fact man, my 
predecessor; with things of 
the spirit he had small concern. 
However, there was the house 
—empty. And I must start. 
On such occasions would Kesar 
reveal himself as the pearl 
among servants that he was. 
In half an hour, without any 
fuss, we were ready, the party 
of news-bearers shouldering ou 
kit. 

It was a real rough ten miles 
in the trough of the valley. 
I expect you know these moun- 
tain paths: one moment you 
are down in the stream-bed, 
linked arm in arm and fighting 
your way through a ford; 
the next your path is mounting 
up to skirt a cliff, up and up 
till you are lost in the pines a 
couple of thousand feet above 
the water. When for a space 
your path does consent to 
follow a contour, such are its 
meanderings then by valley 
and spur that it seems to bring 
you no nearer to your goal. 
Ten miles, there, are ten miles. 
But I was born in hills so can 
be patient with them. All 
that march it poured, the mist 
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blotting out everything. On 
such soaking days falling 


boulders are the very devil. 
But there is the scent of damp 
pine needles. There are the 
drops that glisten on every 
twig. And there is the mist— 
Indra the Rain God’s spotless 
cloak wrapping a wet world. 
Myself I should not be too 
surprised if, beneath that cloak, 
the old gods themselves came 
stealing back to walk abroad 
in this their kingdom of the 
hills. 

About 2 P.M. we neared our 
goal. The sound of a woman’s 
keening and the throb of a 
tom-tom through the mist were 
the first warnings that we had 
arrived. There is nothing to 
add to the bald description 
of the village already given me 
by the thanadar. The head- 
man met me at its entrance. 
From him I got a further 
instalment of that morning’s 
story. But first a word as to 
the topography of the place as 
I learnt it later: at the time, 
thanks to the mist, I had to 
take it on the headman’s word. 

The cluster of huts stood on 
@ bluff five hundred feet above 
the river. To this bluff—to 
its brow and flanks—clung the 
village fields, little terraced 
strips let into the hillside. 
About half a mile beyond the 
village, on the same face of 
the main valley but across a 
minor glen, was the deserted 
bungalow—Adamkhori. Above 
us, the lift of the main ridge 
towered up into space. Below 
us the hillside dropped steeply 
to the river, rising—except at 
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one point—as steeply on the 
farther side: at this one point, 
almost opposite the deserted 
bungalow, a tributary stream- 
let joined the river on its other 
bank and the hills there re- 
ceded to form a major glen. 
Minor and major: remember 
these two glens. Save for the 
area under fields the whole 
hillside was covered with dense 
forest: evergreen oaks and 
scrub on the lower levels merg- 
ing, higher, into pines. 

So much for the topography ; 
now for the happenings of the 
morning. The tiger had taken 
the woman on the brink of the 
minor glen which lay between 
village and bungalow. He had 
carried her into, and down, 
this glen. About this time 
most of the men of the village, 
perhaps a dozen in all, had 
been at work on a mill-race 
taken off from the river not 
far below the mouth of this 
minor glen. They had heard 
cries in the glen. Presently, 
from its mouth, the tiger had 
emerged into the open of the 
wide, stony river-bed. He had 
been carrying the woman— 
still alive. He had forded the 
river between two pools and 
had then turned up-stream for 
the mouth of the major glen 
on the farther bank. His 
progress had been leisurely. 
The men had watched him 
disappear into the mist: not 
oné had raised a finger. They 
explained that interference 
would have merely meant a— 
quite useless—waste of further 
lives. So much for their morale 
—or lack of it. 
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Obviously, then, we must 
now look for the tiger in that 
glen across the river. If he 
would stay put, we might beat 
him out next day; so I 
directed the thanadar to send 
an 8.0.8. to every village within 
call. For the moment recon- 
naissance was indicated; be- 
sides, there was a chance of 
getting an immediate shot at 
the tiger on his kill. Munsia 
and Dharma—my good com- 
panions—were still with me, 
armed now with something a 
bit more modern than Brown 
Bess. I now took them down 
the hill, sending the rest of 
the party on through the village 
to the deserted bungalow where 
we were to spend the night. 

In the river-bed we picked 
up the tracks without difficulty : 
the drag of the body was plain 
to see. As we had foreseen, 
the tracks led us to the mouth 


of the major glen. There our 
troubles began. 
The glen was steep and 


narrow. Its overhanging banks 
were clothed with the densest 
growth. In the bottom where 
we stood, the glen discharged 
@ torrent whose noise drowned 
all other sounds. Mist, scrub, 
torrent: we were both blind 
and deaf. And the trail before 
us Yan straight uphill—yes, 
all the way to the very end. 
Never have I disliked the look 
of anything quite so much. 
Very gingerly we advanced ; 
Dharma and I ahead and 
moving by bounds from vantage 
point to vantage point while 
Munsia puzzled out the tracks 
in rear. Slow, anxious work. 
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Soon we found that the tiger 
had left the torrent-bed to 
take to the steep, over-grown 
hillside: the trail grew fainter. 
Here a dark smear on a blade 
of grass not yet washed clean ; 
there a strand of long black 
hair caught up on a briar: the 
clues were ever farther apart 
and progress slower, till at 
last we were beat. In an open 
glade the trail had petered out ; 
cast a8 we might we could not 
pick it up again. For perhaps 
half an hour we quartered the 
ground vainly. And all the 
while, somewhere behind us, a 
sambhur hind was belling in- 
cessantly : she was watching 
something—something terrify- 
ing—which we could not see. 
As we moved back on our 
tracks there was a sudden 
crash in the scrub—and that 
something went down the hill 
unseen in @ series of great 
bounds. It was the tiger; he, 
too, had been busy stalking 
—stalking us. A _ distinctly 
shaken party it was that 
emerged from the glen. 

From the river-bed we could 
just distinguish, on the brow 
of the opposing bluff, the out- 
line of a gabled roof among the 
trees; that, plainly, marked 
our goal. We duly forded the 
river once more. And then 
an odd thing happened. On 
the farther shore we came on 
the fresh footprints of a man ; 
80 fresh were they that water 
still trickled into the depres- 
sions. The man, whoever he 
was, had only just preceded us. 
A single man, mark you, at a 
time and place where man 





did not go singly. We looked 
about us for this strange man. 
And we found him. He leant 
against a tree at the edge of 
the wood that bordered the 
stream. 

We saw before us a sadhu: 
one, that is, of the great 
fraternity of religious ascetics 
and mendicants—yes, and of 
rogues and vagabonds as like 
as not. There he stood, panting 
slightly ; stark naked, ash- 
smeared and unashamed ; chin 
upon chest, limbs relaxed ; his 
mane of tawny hair hanging 
in a tangled mat before his 
eyes—eyes that stared down 
at us, blood-shot and insolent. 
Beside him was his lair: a 
‘form’ of beaten earth in the 
shelter of the tree. Scattered 
around it lay his worldly goods : 
a gourd, a trident, a brass 
pot. ... Now, I have had 
some experience of soi-disant 
saints—one can’t be on duty 
through a Kumbh Mela at 
Hardwar without learning a 
deal about the rival beggar 
guilds that throng to the great 
religious fairs. Ninety per cent 
of ’em, I should say, are 
lecherous blackguards who bat- 
ten on the superstitions of the 
poor. Yet even for these I’ve 
always cherished the fellow 
feeling of a brother tramp at 
heart. As for this fellow, he 
gave me @ ‘scunner.’ With 
under-hung jaw and nose tip- 
tilted to reveal the cavernous 
nostrils underneath, his face 
suggested a mask from a 
Tibetan devil- dance. Never 
have I seen a nastier bit of 
work, 
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Yet, even so, we could hardly 
leave him out there as tiger- 
meat: perhaps the fool did 
not know the risk. So I was at 
pains to explain the position 
to him, suggesting the village 
as a cosier resort. Still he 
stood and stared. That fellow 
had the knack of raising 
all one’s worst passions. 
** Answer, blast you!” I 
shouted in his face. 'Whereat 
one half-closed hand opened 
as its fingers jerked upwards 
in a gesture of dismissal—and 
of disdain; the nasty, fleshy 
lips writhed in a just per- 
ceptible sneer. That was all. 
So be it then. It was his 
funeral. We left him to it. 
But I was puzzled. Of course, 
as I told myself, promiscuous 
saints—hermits and pilgrims 
and whatnot—are thick as 
gooseberries in these hills. Yet 
no sane man would choose to 
spend a night out here—unless 
indeed he were .. . but that 
thought I put from me as too 
obviously absurd. 

I was still pondering that 
meeting when, after a stiffish 
climb, we reached the thickets 
of young apricots and peaches 
which—relics of the Carrs but 
now choked with vulgar 
growth—surrounded their de- 
serted house. Outside the 
house I found the thanadar. 
My belongings he reported all 
present and correct, adding 
that he himself had settled 
down for the night in the 
erstwhile kitchen. Orders he 
had broadcast for a gathering 
of the clans next morning. 
He had the sea-green look of 


your over-tired Indian, so I 
sent him off to have an easy. 
As he turned to go, a thought 
struck me. 

*‘Thanadar-ji,” I called after 
him, “‘ do you happen to know 
anything about a sadhu—a 
Lingayat— who is camping 
down there on the  river- 
bank ? ”’ 

“A sadhu?’’ he answered 
doubtfully. ‘‘ There are many 
such, always passing through, 
... But a Lingayat, you said ? 
An ugly fellow, is he? Looks 
&@ proper budmash? ‘Yes, then 
I do know. That one has been 
hanging about the district now 
—let me see—it must be for 
three years. I have had reports 
of him. No, we’ve got nothing 
against him—not yet.” 

It sounded like my man. 
Odd, I thought vaguely, how 
everything seemed to have its 
roots three years back—even 
to the going of the Carrs. 
Whereafter I turned to have 
my first good look at the home 
they had left behind. 

It was not, truth to tell, a 
very splendid mansion. Cart 
himself no doubt had been 
its architect. He had, I sup- 
pose, imported a mason of 
two and a carpenter; building 
mainly with local materials. 
It was a typical, rambling, 
one-storey hill-bungalow of the 
baser sort, wooden save for 
masonry plinth and corrugated 
iron roof, and with ill-fitting 
doors and windows. Three 
years of neglect had not im- 
proved it. Many panes were 
broken; the roof had begun 
to sag; the paint—once 4 
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rich maroon—was blistered now 
almost to obliteration. There 
was @ Yrueful air about that 
house. It seemed to Say, 
“Once I was the pride of a 
man’s heart—the work of his 
hands. Look at me now!” 
The front door stood open. 
I went into the narrow passage- 
way of a hall. Strips of 
mildewed matting wilted on 
the floor. Hats — likewise 
mildewed—hung on the gim- 
crack bamboo stand. In the 
commer propped against the wall 
was a ringal-cane fishing-rod 
with a rusty spoon still de- 
pendent from the bottom ring. 
Four doors opened on to the 
hall. That on my immediate 
left stood ajar. Within were 
the relics of a sitting-room : 
scattered about the floor half 
a@ dozen cane and ‘ Rurki’ 
chairs and a rickety sofa, all 
coated in grime; on the walls 
a few cheap prints discoloured 
past recognition; in one cor- 
ner a book-shelf holding a 
couple of score of books—I 
wiped the dust from the ‘ For- 
syte Saga,’ a volume or two 
of the ‘ Gazetteer,’ several more 
on fruit-culture, a few copies 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ and 
‘Every Mem-sahib’s Cookery- 
book’ (the local version of 
‘Meg Dodd’); in another cor- 
ner a cottage piano, open as 
its user had left it and with 
music still upon the rest. I 
went to the piano and I 
struck a note: moth and rust 
had corrupted — sound came 
there none. What, I wondered, 
had Mrs Carr been playing 
when the moment came to 
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quit the ship? With difficulty 
I deciphered the words. One 
of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Songs of the 
Road’ it was: the one that 
begins, “I will give you 
brooches.” You know it? 
Well, then, you won’t dispute 
my instant conviction that the 
Carrs must have been pleasant 
folk. 

The three other rooms com- 
prised a dining-room and two 
bedrooms. On the table in 
the dining-room were grisly 
vestiges of what once had been 
a meal. The beds next door 
had tattered coverings still 
draped upon them; while in a 
cupboard, standing open, a 
scarecrow wardrobe hung upon 
the pegs. It was odd to find a 
house deserted like this—as 
it were, all standing. Deserted 
in a@ moment, too; for by a 
chair lay a mouldering news- 
paper—lay as it had dropped 
from its reader’s hand. I felt 
an intruder. The conviction 
grew that Mrs Carr would 
suddenly appear through one 
of the doors; that Carr him- 
self would come up the path 
from his orchards—and ask 
me what the hell I was doing 
there. Yes, it was odd. I 
kept thinking of the Marie 
Celeste... . And wishing that 
I knew more about the Carrs 
and Adamkhori. 

It grew dark. I had decided 
to limit my trespass to the 
sitting-room. There Kesar 
brought me my _— supper. 
Though a Hindu of yeoman 
stock Kesar never had any 
tiresome scruples about feeding 
his master. After supper he 
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prepared my bed for me on the 
sofa and then bade me good 
night. I asked as to the 
whereabouts of the thanadar. 
He had, Kesar answered, left 
soon after dark to go back to 
the village. Alone? Yes, 
alone. Recalling the thanadar’s 
shaky nerves I found that odd. 
Why had he left a secure 
haven to face a dark and lonely 
walk? With the tiger in the 
offing, too—most odd. For 
that matter, my own nerves 
were none too grand; all 
the evening they had been 
getting more and more on 
edge. By day that house had 
been unchancy enough; by 
night it was simply horrid. 
Perhaps it was the musty smell 
of these damp derelict rooms. 
Only by a conscious effort 
could I restrain myself from 
throwing furtive glances over 
my shoulder. Perhaps the 
thanadar had sensed the same 
acute discomfort and had 
preferred a sporting chance 
with the tiger. The thought 
did not console me. The Marie 
Celeste was sinking beneath me. 

After Kesar had gone to 
eat his own meal, I lit a 
cigarette and forced myself to 
step out into the porch. For 
the moment the rain had ceased, 
but the mist, silver-white in 
the lamplight, clung thick as 
@ pall. In the gorge below, 
save for the faint murmur of 
the river, all was silent. For 
a@ time I watched the play of 
my shadow cast large upon the 
mist. Still all was silent. But 
not for long: as I turned, 
silence was shattered — shat- 
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tered by a sudden sound, 
strident and menacing, that 
bellowed from below. What on 
earth? . . . and then I recog- 
nised it: the blare of a temple 
conch blown by the hierophant 
to wake the god at sacrifice. 
But who? And why? Yes, 
of course, the sadhu by the 
river—his the horrid din. But 
where the god and where the 
sacrifice? The blare of the 
conch had died away. As 
though in answer to my thought 
there came another—a very 
different—sound : almost a sigh 
it was, filtering up through the 
mist, plaintive yet terrible. 
Again I recognised it: the 
moaning chant of a tiger who, 
having awakened and stretched 
himself, goes on his way to 
eat his fill. My scalp tingled 
as I closed and bolted the door. 

Later, I went to bed—on the 
rickety sofa. 

In due course I slept. At 
first I slept like a log—I can 
sleep in most places. Tonight, 
however, that was not to last. 
Slowly—from out of troubled 
depths — consciousness came 
floating up as a bubble rises 
from the bottom of a pool. 
And to my waking senses came 
@ sound—damnable in its very 
reiteration: the blare it was 
of the sadhu’s conch ringing 
in my ears once more. 
Strangely near it sounded now, 
through these broken panes. 
As I listened I marvelled: 
marvelled that from one miser- 
able conch should pour such 
volume, such a medley, such 
cacophony in excelsis. A mas- 


ter of mysteries—the player of 
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that conch. Now would its 
music swell—harsh, deafening, 
triumphant—as though to voice 
the. song of all oppressors since 
the world began; again it 
would sink as though to sob 
the fears of the oppressed ; 
yet again it would squeal in 
horrid laughter—laughing at 
the thought of pain inflicted 
as Satan the Ape God laughs. 
Yet through the whole gamut 
of it there ran one single theme. 
The music was a call—it was 
tugging at my very heart- 
strings. As the Piper’s flute 
to the rats of Hamelin, so the 
call of that conch to me. As 
I listened I felt my whole 
nature changed within me. 

I saw the room—that dere- 
lict room—around me; I saw 
the door—beckoning; I saw 
the hillside . . . the river... 
and beyond in the darkness 1 
saw... And always that in- 
fernal music played, kindling 
in me lusts forgotten for un- 
counted generations. I had to 
rise. I had to go; to make 
myself one with the night; to 
tun; to caper; to howl in 
chorus with that conch; to 
revel in the unthinkable. I 
rose. I flung open the door. 
I was out—as a hound who 
leaves covert to the sound of 
the huntsman’s horn. 

Out into the rain—the merci- 
ful rain. Beyond the door- 
step the icy downpour drenched 
me in @ moment as the Weser 
drenched the rats. And like 
the Weser brought me to my 
senses. Or was it that the 
music itself had ceased to call ? 
—ceased on one last note, 





long-drawn, exultant, which 
had wrung my very vitals 
within me. I don’t know. At 
least so I found myself: my 
heart thumping ; trembling like 
a horse after a heavy fall. 
Back into the room I crept. I 
lit a lamp. Smashing a chair 
I made a fire and crouched 
over it till dawn, dreading— 
and yet longing—to hear the 
sound of that conch once more. 
Dawn was long in coming. 
Meanwhile I had time for 
thought. These thoughts of 
mine—would it amuse you to 
hear what they were ? 

Have you, I wonder, ever 
heard of Marcellus Sideta? 
No, I suppose not. A most 
interesting man, I assure you. 
Lived some 1800 years ago in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius ; 
was @ popular writer on diet 
in its relation to health. In 
fact he was the Arbuthnot 
Lane of his period, except that 
he committed his thoughts to 
forty-two volumes of Greek 
hexameters in place of the 
Sunday Press. As you say, 
he spilt a bibful. However— 
by order of his emperor, who 
was no fool—the. whole forty- 
two were placed in all public 
libraries. Myself I, too, should 
never have heard of Marcellus, 
had he not been quoted some- 
where in the Proceedings of the 
Smithsonian Institute where I 
had happened on him. Only 
two fragments of his work 
survive—and not even these 
in their original Greek. The 
one is De remediis ex piscibus— 
wherein by the way Marcellus 
shows that he knew all about 
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the vitamin-content of halibut 
liver, for which dispensation 
our doctors claim such credit 
these days—and the other De 
lycanthropia. Lycanthropy— 
that’s what I thought about 
that night at Adamkhori. 

What is lycanthropy ? Well, 
in the orthodox view it is, I 
understand, a rather obscure 
pathological condition believed 
to arise from a disease of the 
pituitary gland. In his de- 
praved state the sufferer feels 
an irresistible urge to attack 
the living—and to devour the 
dead. Such, we are told, were 
the werewolves, the ghouls of 
Syria, the berserkers. So much 
for orthodoxy ; but, truth to 
tell, the orthodox are only 
guessing. 

Marcellus holds a different 
view. And he had seen. Ac- 
cording to Marcellus lycan- 
thropy postulates two parties 
—man and beast. The spirit 
of the man cap pass at will 
into the body of the beast, 
leaving his own body the while 
in a cataleptic trance. The 
beast who is thus possessed is a 
devil unchained, preying on 
human flesh. Death to the 
beast brings like death to the 
man. As Marcellus explains it, 
this transmigration of his spirit 
the man effects in one of two 
ways: either by contact with 
@ piece of the skin of the beast 
—homeopathic magic, in fact— 
or else—and this is the more 
usual— by inducing the re- 
quired emotional state by the 
spell of appropriate music. If 
vou have watched the workings 
of ‘hot’ jazz on your pro- 
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fessedly civilised neighbours, 
you may understand something 
of what Marcellus had in mind. 
The secret of the business, he 
says, was brought from Baby- 
lon, whose temples were the 
fount of all the black magic of 
the East. 

Thus Marcellus—as I re- 
membered him. Music—surely 
I had heard that music? And 
what of the Carrs? Had they, 
too, heard the call? And the 
memory of it—of all that call 
had meant to them—had it 
been so strong upon them as to 
drive them forth, outcasts from 
their home? I wondered. All 
nonsense, you'll say. But then 
you never sat through these 
dark hours in that room at 
Adamkhori—sat and strained 
your ears. However, far be it 
from me to thrust the super- 
normal down your throat. I 
give you the facts. The ex- 
planation of these facts I leave 
to you. 

Daylight brought prepara- 
tions for the beat : no time then 
to worry further about the 
happenings of the night. It 
still rained: the whole hillside 
melted. I feared that the 
beaters would not face the 
storm. I need not have feared. 
They came—the avengers of 
blood—from every village. 
Three hours after dawn as 
many hundred men were gath- 
ered.. With firearms, many of 
them, that can’t have seen 
the light since the Gurkha Wars. 
Don Quixote was there with 
his ancestral matchlock. The 
thanadar was busy issuing 
powder—not that in such 
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weather primings were likely 
to keep dry. 

The plan of the beat was 
simple. The scene, needless 
to say, was to be the major 
glen. That glen, at its mouth 
@ nalrow gorge, opened out 
into something of an amphi- 
theatre as it ran back into the 
range. Somewhere in the 
amphitheatre—or so we hoped 
—the tiger lay. The beaters 
were to divide into two parties, 
each responsible for its own 
flank of the glen. Olimbing 
out of the river-bed on either 
side of the gorge, the parties 
would extend upwards to line 
the amphitheatre’s rim till they 
had joined hands at the top of 
the glen. Then—on a signal 
to be given by Don Quixote’s 
matchlock—the whole line 
would advance down into the 
amphitheatre, converging on 
its narrow mouth. There in 
the gorge I was to await the 
tiger’s coming. 

We marshalled the clans and 
trooped down to the river, 
crossing the spate precariously 
by a@ fallen tree-trunk. Still 
it poured. On the farther bank 
the two parties split to file 
off into the mist. Meanwhile 
I took my stand where a rock 
in the mouth of the gorge 
commanded its exit. Followed 
@ weary wait of perhaps two 
hours: not a sound save the 
patter of the rain. 

At last a single shot far up 
the glen—answered by a splat- 
tering volley which ran round 
the crest like a drunken feu 
de joie: the beat had begun. 
That, I knew, was the end of 
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most of the firearms: little 
chance of repriming such an- 
tiques in that rain. The beat 
went on. The babble of shout- 
ing and the crash of falling 
rocks, faint at first, grew ever 
nearer: still no sign of the 
tiger—had he quitted the glen ? 
No, at last he spoke—to be 
answered by a roar from the 
line. That day there was a 
new spirit in these men: the 
worm had turned. The tiger 
was wicked. He meant to 
break back up the hill. With 
their very bodies they barred 
his way. Only just ahead of 
the line he slouched, lying 
up in every patch of cover, 
storming back up the hill to 
break the line. They met him 
with stones and with curses: 
they pushed him on. So much 
I learnt by the sounds that 
echoed in the glen. Till at 
last with my own eyes I saw 
him—that tiger, that prodigy 
among beasts. He had rounded 
a bend in the torrent-bed below 
me and stood before me— 
@® grey shape in the driving 
rain—to look up and back in 
sullen rage. 

An easy shot in the neck it 
was. And then? The enemy 
had fallen; had fallen that 
dread tiger! Scarcely could I 
believe my eyes. The other 
barrel to make sure—and down 
I rushed, forgetting even to 
load. At the sound of the 
shots the shouting above had 
risen to a scream. I reached 
the tiger as a maddened crowd 
swirled into the gorge. I stood 
astride the body—dead or still 
living, I neither knew nor 
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cared—and with an empty rifle 
I held them back. In a circle 
round me they leapt like wolves : 
give them the tiger—the foul 
beast who had made every 
house @ house of mourning— 
that they might tear him limb 


from limb. Presently they 
grew calmer; I could make 
myself heard. Singling out 


Don Quixote from the mob, I 
talked. I told him that, if he 
would swear to return the 
body to me next morning, un- 
harmed, he might take it now 
in solemn procession through 
the countryside to prove to all 
that the tiger was dead indeed— 
to give all a chance of cursing 
his corpse. By the waters of 
Ganga-ji Don Quixote swore— 
and he kept his word. Leaving 
him to choose his corpse-bearers, 
I turned to make for the house ; 
I was about all in and felt ripe 
for a go of fever. 

The sadhu and his infernal 
music—all that day these two 
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had been uppermost in my 
mind. Marcellus, I reasoned, 
was no fool. Marcellus spoke 
of what he himself had seen. 
What if Marcellus were right ? 
Such thoughts were disturbing. 
Purely for my own peace of 
mind I would go and have 
things out with that sadhu. I 
would dig him out of his lair. 
I went. 

I found the sadhu on his 
earthen bed. Lying prone upon 
his side he was. I thought he 
was asleep—till I saw the 
trickle of blood from the corner 
of his lips. Then my glance 
strayed to the boulder that 
rested by his back. A broken 
sapling marked the path by 
which it had crashed down from 
the hillside. There was nothing 
now to be learnt from that 
sadhu. And I had wanted to 
learn so much. 

On these soaking days fall- 
ing boulders are the very 
devil. 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


BY AN IRISHMAN, 


OnE Saturday night during 
the troubled times of 1921 the 
occupants of the bar-room in a 
tavern at Finglas, near Dublin, 
were seething with the patriotic 
fervour evoked by good whiskey 
and porter when somebody 
brought the enthusiasm to a 
head by starting to sing the 
“ Soldiers’ Song.” Most of 
the company present joined 
him in various keys, but one 
gentleman, who had reached a 
more maudlin stage than the 
others, created discord in the 
political, if not musical, har- 
mony by hiccoughing “‘Shtop! 
I objec’.”’ 

There was @ pause of con- 
sternation, which gave him a 
chance to explain himself be- 
fore the assembly fell upon him 
and burst him for this outrage 
against the cause of Freedom. 
“Thatsh the Battle Hymn of 
the Irish Republic,’ he pro- 
claimed. “‘Itsh far too sacred 
@ song to be sung in a low 
public - housh.” |§ Whereupon 
the many-headed multitude saw 
how right the noble fellow was, 
and everybody wanted to stand 
him drinks until closing time. 

Since Irishmen of the same 
class, creed, politics and taste 
in liquor can go so near a com- 
plete misunderstanding, we 
ought not to grumble at ‘ the 
inhabitants of the adjacent 
island of Great Britain’ (for 
whom the minister of the Cum- 


braes -interceded) if they ex- 
perience a difficulty, now and 
again, in catching our precise 
point of view. Everyone builds 
his private thought-framework 
round himself, and fancies he 
is regarding his fellow-creatures 
under the aspect of eternity 
when he is only peeping at 
them through his own little 
spy-hole ; and if the particular 
fellow-creature studied happens 
to belong to another nation, he 
is expected to conform to the 
observer’s idea of that nation. 
“Don’t you love being in this 
beautiful place?” asked an 
English lady of a small urchin 
at a Holiday Home for Children 
not far from where I am 
writing these lines. ‘It’s like 
® bloody jail. They make you 
wash your face before break- 
fast!’’ growled the cherub. 
The lady had too much sense 
of fun to be annoyed, but she 
insisted that the answer was 
typically Irish, I may be 
blinded by race prejudice, but 
I should not have been sur- 
prised to hear the same words 
in the accent of Camberwell 
instead of the Crumlin Road. 
An impartial critic would 
probably allow that if we were 
blamed for the weather con- 
ditions at an English port, we 
could establish a successful 
alibi ; but critics are not always 
impartial. A Londoner who 
had taken the romantic notion 
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of spending his holidays 
amongst the aborigines of 
Northern Ireland, got on board 
the steamer at Liverpool and 
turned into his bunk with a 
fair prospect of arriving in 
Belfast before he woke. Un- 
fortunately a fog lay thick on 
the Mersey, and the boat could 
not leave her berth all night, 
so that there was no throb 
from the engines when the 
steward came round with the 
usual cup of tea in the morning. 
Imagining from the quietness 
that he had reached his desti- 
nation, the explorer said he 
would go ashore as soon as he 
had dressed, and the steward 
had to tell him that they were 
still exactly where they were 
when he fell asleep. ‘“‘ Dear 
me,” he sighed. ‘‘ How very 
Trish ! ” 

Being an Irishman, I grit my 
teeth and retort hotly: ‘“ How 
very English!’» We know 
that type of tourist: we cater 
for him. The landlady of a 
seaside hotel in County Antrim 
once remarked to me, in mourn- 
ing over the deficiencies of a 
talkative half-witted maid on 
her staff, “‘ She’s all right in 
the tourist season. She squawks 
away at them by the hour, and 
they think she’s a regular Irish 
biddy.”’ The tourists she enter- 
tained were so determined to 
find Ireland peculiar that they 
considered anything peculiar 
must be Irish. 

Naturally my countrymen 
reciprocate: we imagine that 
the Saxon must live up to his 
reputation for John Bullism in 
every word he utters. A friend 
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of mine was travelling to Port- 
rush in the same carriage as 
two Englishmen. They were 
interested by the appearance 
of a flat-topped hill at some 
distance to the east of the 
railway, and speculated about 
its identity for some time with- 
out being able to reach any 
conclusion. To relieve their 
minds on this important point 
my friend interjected, “‘ That’s 
Slemish ’’—which it was; but 


‘the younger visitor glanced at 


an itinerary in his pocket-book 
and looked doubtful. ‘I don’t 
think it can be Slemish,’’ he 
demurred. “We weren’t to 
see Slemish until Thursday.”’ 
My friend deemed this to be 
characteristic of British logic : 
they were due to see Slemish 
on Thursday, and therefore 
they could not see it on Monday. 
The actual argument, of course, 
was that they were travelling 
one way on Monday and an- 
other on Thursday, and the 
two routes were so far apart 
on the map that it did not 
seem possible for the same hill 
to be in sight from both. The 
conclusion was wrong, but not 
in the least ridiculous; the 
apparent absurdity was due 
to the omission of a link in the 
mental chain. The Secretary 
of an Irish Health Insurance 
Society praised his new assist- 
ant to me in the words, “‘ She’s 
@ splendid girl. She leaves 
practically everything to me.” 
What he meant to convey, and 
did convey, was that she was 
careful not to meddle with 
matters she did not under- 
stand; but I could forgive an 
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Englishman for thinking the 
compliment either sarcastic or 
Hibernian. My wife once en- 
gaged a servant who assured 
her that she did not mind 
what she did. We had to get 
rid of her later for the same 
reason—only we transferred to 
the verb the accent she had 
placed on the relative pronoun ; 
but there was no mistake of 
intention at either time. 

Let me put down an instance 
where the divergence was in 
the mind as well as in the 
speech. A kindly old parish 
priest from Connaught used to 
alrive every year at Dublin 
Castle with harrowing tales of 
starvation amongst his flock, 
and incite the authorities to 
build a pier or construct a 
light railway from nowhere to 
anywhere that the woes of his 
parishioners might be abated. 
On one occasion the time for 
his regular visit came and went 
without his putting in an ap- 
pearance, and everybody was 
beginning to wonder what had 
happened, when the Civil Ser- 
vant who generally dealt with 
his case came across him look- 
ing into a second-hand book- 
shop on the quays. They ex- 
changed greetings, and the 
official asked whether they 
might count on seeing him at 
the Castle in the morning. 
“No, thank you all the same,”’ 
said the good soul. “I won’t 
be troublin’ you. To tell you 
the truth, Mr Brown, the famine 
hasn’t been a great success this 
year.” 

Admittedly, the words were 
not what an English rector 
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would have chosen, but the 
thought beneath them was more 
native still: the reverend gen- 
tleman felt that Fate had 
robbed him of his annual excuse 
for tapping the public purse. 
We did that so nicely that 
probably we were well advised 
to specialise in it. Long before 
the Labour Party stole our 
thunder, we were demanding 
“work or maintenance,’ and 
we were not exacting about 
the work. If some curmudgeon 
made @ point of it, we would 
humour him, but we preferred 
to let bygones be bygones. In 
the period when a claimant for 
unemployment benefit had to 
prove that he or she was 
genuinely seeking work, a 
weaver was asked why she had 
not gone to her former em- 
ployers, and she explained, 
with some natural warmth, 
that the last time she had 
been there looking for ‘ a line’ 
to show that she had applied 
for reinstatement, they had 
offered her a job instead. It 
was hard to believe that a 
respectable firm could be guilty 
of such unsportsmanlike con- 
duct, but there the fact re- 
mained “in all its regrettable 
cut bono.” . 

Even when it was purely a 
question of maintenance, there 
were some decent formalities 
to be observed; we have a 
proper pride in such matters. 
In a report on one of the 
wounded soldiers of the Land 
War I saw the statement: “‘ He 
was evicted from his farm about 
seven years ago. His landlord 
offered him a pension of ten 
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shillings a week, which he re- 
fused, finding it less irksome to 
his haughty spirit to sponge on 
his relatives and friends as he 
has been doing ever since.”’ 

All over the world bright 
young men lie awake at night 
thinking up odd ingenious ways 
to take other people’s money 
away from them, and Ireland 
is no exception to the rule: 
@ minor financier, speaking 
from the dock of the police 
court, informed the magistrate, 
vaguely but illuminatingly, that 
he earned his living by “ getting 
fellows to put money into 
things.” But the scope for 
such activities is narrow. There 
are not many rich men in the 
country, and few of these are 
of the easy type at whose 
approach outside stockbrokers 
begin to dispute who saw him 
first ; while the rest of us have 
no more than suffices for the 
necessities of life, such as drink, 
cinemas, racing and hospital 
sweeps. However, banks, rail- 
ways, insurance companies and 
the Government provide some 
openings for enterprise, and we 
believe that there is no harm 
in asking. The Land Com- 
mission refused to advance the 
price set on a certain holding 
unless the vendor added a 
right of cutting turf at a con- 
venient spot on his own estate. 
During the progress of the 
negotiations, a moving bog slid 
down from the hillside and 
covered the whole place with 
four feet of slime; and the 
owner immediately urged that 
the valuer could no longer 
plead the lack of turbary as an 
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excuse for withholding the full 
sum, since the tenant now had 
@ turf bog at his very doorstep. 
In my father’s time a lawyer, 
who had been appointed revis- 
ing barrister for a northern 
county, insisted on going round 
his circuit in a two-horse coach 
with postilion and footman to 
match. When the bill was 
sent in, some narrow-minded 
economist at the Treasury asked 
for an explanation. In reply, 
the barrister pointed out— 


(a) That the state of his health 
compelled him to travel 
in a coach rather than a 
train ; 

(b) That the footman was 
needed to assist him to 
mount and dismount from 
the vehicle ; 

(ec) That the postilion was 
essential to keep the horses 
under control ; 

(d) That the particular coach 
used was the only one 
available in the district; 
and 

(e) That it had a centre pole, 
which would make the 
spectacle of a solitary horse 
trotting alongside it dero- 
gatory to the dignity of 
Her Majesty’s Bench, and 
likely to throw contempt, 
in the eyes of the natives, 
on the Crown itself. 


The Treasury pundit hastened 
to pass the Bill through its 
Committee stages without fur- 
ther amendments before its 
author had a chance to think 
of something else. 

To a former District In- 
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spector of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary I owe another 
instance. A bank cashier in 
his headquarters town got 
heavily into debt and helped 
himself from the bank’s safe 
to the extent of some thousands 
of pounds—I forget how many, 
put there were enough to leave 
@ substantial balance after he 
had settled with his creditors. 
When he had cleared off their 
accounts, and stowed the resi- 
due away where neither moths 
nor the police could get atit, he 
went to my friend, told him 
the whole story frankly, and 
invited him to make the next 
obvious move in the game. 
The Inspector thought he was 
suffering from temporary in- 
sanity or nervous breakdown, 
and besought him to restore 
the money, but the clerk re- 
fused to do anything of the 
sort. In the first place, he 
could not—for the people he 
had paid would certainly not 
give up what they had got; 
and if he could, he would not, 
on the highest moral grounds. 
He calculated that the judge 
would give him about five 
years, and when he had served 
his sentence he would go out 
to the colonies to start life 
afresh with a bigger capital 
than he could ever hope to 
save out of his salary. Nobody 
would suffer by his action; 
he did not owe a penny; the 
bank was secured against de- 
falcations by a Guarantee Fund 
to which he had been forced to 
subscribe ; and even that was 
all right, because the actuary 
in his last report had stated 
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that it was swollen far beyond 
its probable requirements, and 
would need very heavy losses 
to bring it down to its estimated 
figure. So my friend could lock 
him up and let him start on his 
five years without further delay. 

The logic here was, perhaps, 
rather personal than national 
—as was that of the lady 
Inspector who reported of an 
applicant for old age pension : 
“* She looks about seventy years 
of age and therefore must be 
much older.’ But I collect 
points of view with the same 
relish that more intelligent per- 
sons collect postage stamps or 
bric-a-brac, and I cannot help 
gloating over my rare speci- 
mens. I love to think of the 
American lady who told me: 
“The men in the States are 
very good to their women— 
and the women are getting 
spiled; they've got more 
liberty than jedgment and 
they’re going plumb to hell.” 
And her forcible peroration re- 
minds me of a Manchester 
merchant with whom I once 
discussed some problems of 
employment in the train be- 
tween Euston and Crewe. 
** Never give a job to a friend,”’ 
said he. ‘Give it to your 
enemy—and work hell out of 
him.” 

More racy of my own soil 
was the jury on which an 
acquaintance of mine served. 
The prisoner’s guilt was so 
manifest that after the judge 
had summed up and directed 
them to retire and consider 
their verdict, the foreman whis- 
pered with his brethren in the 
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box and said they had made up 
their minds already. The judge 
flew into a rage, lectured them 
on their neglect of their solemn 
oaths in coming to a conclu- 
sion without discussing the 
matter properly, and sent them 
off to their room. As soon as 
the door was shut the foreman 
asked, “Shall we bring it 
in ‘Not guilty’ just to spite 
the ould divil?’’ And they 
promptly did. 

This was genuinely Irish ; 
we are always prone to take 
the wrong course if the right 
is dictated to us in a rasping 
voice or a superior manner. 
When we are let do the talking 
ourselves we are much more 
complaisant. There was an 
excellent Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in bygone years who 
was once taken aback by this 
peculiarity of ours—if it is a 
peculiarity of ours; I shall 
call him Mr Broadbent for pur- 
poses of reference. A deputa- 
tion from the South of Ireland 
came up to see him in support 
of some project that he had no 
intention of assisting, but he 
received them with his invari- 
able courtesy and invited them 
to state their case. Their 
leader complied at consider- 
able length, and Mr Broadbent 
heard him to the weary end 
with the attentive ear and 
vigilant eye of the student 
who earns while he learns. 
Then he turned to the next 
member; perhaps Mr B—— 
had some views on the subject 
which he would like to bring 
forward? Mr B—— indubit- 
ably had and developed them 
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fully to his satisfaction, when 
the process was repeated with 
Mr C——, Mr D and Mr 
E——. And after they had 
all spoken, they were so de- 
lighted with their own elo- 
quence and Mr Broadbent’s 
politeness that they marched 
straight out of the room with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

The utmost tact and knoyw- 
ledge of our character could not 
have succeeded better; Mr 
Broadbent might have claimed 
the outcome as a triumph of 
skilful diplomacy, but he merely 
felt insulted. A man of strict 
honour himself, he covld not 
wink at the element of humbug 
in politics, and this constipated 
virtue made life very difficult 
for him. He was not nearly 
so popular as he deserved to 
be; the only public tribute 
he ever got from Irishmen 
was a rotten egg, and they 
did not even break it to him 
gently. 

Early in his régime his secre- 
tary was rung up at the Irish 
office by the member for (let 
us say) Ballysheen, with whom 
he was on familiar terms. What 
was being done about the 
Ballysheen drainage scheme ? 
The secretary responded that 
Mr Broadbent was thinking it 
over and would let him have a 
reply as soon as possible. In- 
stead of the good-humoured 
blasphemy he expected, the 
voice on the telephone em- 
barked on a strain of lofty 
invective. Its owner would 
not stand that sort of nonsense, 
so he would not; he was not 
going to let his people be 
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trampled under the heels of 
British Jacks - in -office. Mr 
Broadbent had better mind 
what he was about, or else 
there would be a question in 
the House, and he would be 
kicked out of his high-and- 
mighty position a great deal 
faster than he had climbed into 
Bu 

At that moment Mr Broad- 
pent himself opened the door 
and walked in; and his secre- 
tary, who had guessed the 
reason for this torrent of 
obloquy, put the receiver down 
on his table, leaving the orator 
to continue his discourse to 
the unheeding wood and vul- 
canite, and whoever was listen- 
ing to him at the far end of 
the wire. Mr Broadbent cour- 
teously indicated that his pres- 
ence should not interrupt any 
genial chit-chat that was going 
on. 

“It’s only X——,’’ said his 
assistant.  “‘He’s inquiring 
about his drainage scheme.”’ 

“Mell him I am giving it my 
most careful consideration and 
will write to him as soon as I 
can.” 

“T told him that, but...” 
A pungent sentence from the 
tinny and spectral voice on the 
table suddenly made itself dia- 
bolically audible, and Mr Broad- 
bent jumped as if a howitzer 
had gone into action heside 
him. 

“That is very extraordinary 
language for Mr X—— to use 
about me,” said he, gravely 
hurt. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mean any- 
thing by it; he'll apologise 
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when I meet him in the Lobby 
tonight. You see, he has a 
party from Ireland with him, 
and wants to show them how 
he keeps us in our place.” 
“Do You Mean To Tell Me,” 
gasped the outraged Chief 
Secretary, “‘ that a Public Man 
would stoop to such trickery 
with his constituents?” ... 


The Talkies would have sup- 
plied the right repartee, if 
my friend could have used it: 
“Ah, be your age!” An 
Irishman may trust implicitly 
in his leader’s courage, loyalty, 
genius, or discretion, and be 
willing to follow him blindly 
to death, but he does not expect 
from him the unswerving recti- 
tude of a cash register. He has 
no morbid doubts about his 
hero’s readiness to work a job 
for a friend or strike an atti- 
tude to impress the public ; 
he is well aware that the public 
consists mostly of persons much 
duller than himself, who need 
to be impressed; and as to 
doing a kindness for a friend 
at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, only a poor-spirited loon 
would allow a scruple to stand 
between him and so laudable 
an object. George Wyndham, 
the Chief Secretary of my time, 
who tuned-in most accurately 
to our spiritual wave-length, 
told my own chief the story of 
a politician who had approached 
him in quest of an appointment 
for one of his hangers-on. 
Wyndham had no suitable per- 
son in view for the place, but 
he had promised to confine 
his selection to the Methodist 
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body to preserve the balance 
of theological power in the 
district. ‘‘That’s all right,” 
nodded the politician, when 
the position was explained to 
him. ‘“‘My man is a Metho- 
dist. I wish you'd have a 
look at him—he’s waiting out- 
side.” And as he beckoned 
his candidate in, he said, very 
pointedly, “‘ I want to introduce 
you to Mr Wyndham, Tom. 
And let me tell you, it’s a 
dam lucky thing for you 
that you're a good Metho- 
dist !’’ From which we learn 
that simple faith may be more 
than Norman blood in Ireland 
as well as in England, and that 
if a man cannot take a hint he 
does not deserve a job. 
Wyndham regarded such 
people with the tolerance of a 
statesman who understood the 
raw material of politics — es- 
pecially Irish politics; but 
what merely amused him would 
have shocked Mr Broadbent, 
for the sea does not separate 
the two countries more widely 
than their divergent opinions 
about what is serious and what 
is comic. We puzzle our neigh- 
bours with our levity in the 
face of Tariff Reform or the 
League of Nations, combined 
with our willingness to murder 
one another in order to decide 
whether Irish is to be taught 
with a Cork or a Clare accent 
(and indeed it is hard enough 
for one of ourselves, who has 
seen @ comrade shot on his own 
doorstep, to pass it off with a 
light. laugh), while they puzzle 
us with idle tears over senti- 
mental ballads and Mark Tap- 
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ley jollity under conditions of 
gloom. 

I fell from grace myself in 
this direction, and was very 
properly rebuked for it, in the 
circle of the Lyceum Theatre 
when it was under the manage- 
ment of the Melville Brothers. 
The play was ‘The Worst 
Woman in London’—no, I 
beg its pardon, it was ‘The 
Bad Girl of the Family,’ if the 
distinction makes any differ- 
ence. The seat beside me was 
occupied by a weather-beaten 
sergeant of the pre-war army, 
with whom I talked during the 
first two intervals, and if he 
found me half as good company 
as I found him, I can only 
regret all the more that I hurt 
his feelings, albeit unintention- 
ally. Towards the end of the 
third act the heroine sought 
shelter with the Bad Girl of 
the Family (Not so Bad as she 
is Painted—she was painted 
rather badly) in the inevitable 
‘ Attic in Soho’; and the two 
ladies were brushing their hair 
in front of a mirror before 
retiring for the night when 
they saw, reflected in the glass, 
the door of a wardrobe opposite 
them swing partly open and a 
man’s hand trying to shut it 
from within ; and they rightly 
inferred that the villain was 
concealed inside, preparing to 
spring out and cut their throats 
in a workmanlike manner at the 
first convenient opportunity. 
I do not seek for over-much 
realism or psychology in melo- 
drama, and if the girls had 
fainted, or screamed for help, 
or rushed from the room, or 
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hit on some trick for locking 
the scoundrel up in his hiding- 
place, I should have been ready 
to add my quota to the thunders 
of applause ; but what occurred 
to the heroine as a useful thing 
to do, was to clutch her com- 
panion by the wrist and lead 
her stealthily to the footlights, 
where the pair dropped on their 
knees and began to say their 
evening prayers in a vibrato 
duet as the curtain came down. 
“ Oan’t put itin words. Give 
me an emetic!’ gasped a cow- 
boy confronted with some 
equally distasteful emergency ; 
and I remembered with longing 
the Chatelet Theatre in Paris, 
where between the acts a citi- 
zen brought round mineral 
waters in a basket, and when 
you had slaked your thirst 
through a straw, you still had 
the bottle to throw at anyone 
you did not like on the stage, 
with ejaculations of “‘ Vive la 
République!” or “A bas les 
aristocrats !’’ or any similar 
sentiment calculated to appeal 
to un vrai sans-culotte. Lacking 
either of these aids to self- 
expression, I gave vent to my 
feelings in a snort of mixed 
derision, anger and contempt. 
The next instant I was 
amazed and abashed to notice 
that everyone else in that big 
auditorium seemed to be 
touched to the melting mood ; 
even my hard-bitten neighbour 
had withdrawn his handker- 
chief from his sleeve and was 
furtively mopping his eyes. 
“You Irish always laugh in 
the wrong place !”’ he protested 
indignantly through his tears. 
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To an Irishman this whole 
scene is nearly incredible. He 
refuses to wallow naked in 
the pathetic unless he is drunk ; 
and when he reads of the 
prosaic Macaulay weeping at 
Homer, or the sturdy Dr John- 
son crying over his own 
‘Rambler,’ he is inclined to 
scratch his head and say, if he 
is a Southerner, that it is ‘all 
cod,” or if he is a Northerner 
that “the man is no right 
wise.’’ The nearest parallel to 
such whole-hearted surrender 
to the magic of the legitimate 
drama that I came across on 
my native shore was in the 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. “I 
hate that tall dark fella— 
him with the ridin’ britches 
and the bank clerk’s mous- 
tache,”’ I heard a girl say to 
her chum in the pit one night. 

“* Augh, why should you hate 
him—dacent man, belike, for 
all you know?” argued the 
chum dispassionately. ‘‘ Sure 
he’s only doin’ his part, the 
same as the rest.”’ 

“* Well, I don’t care—I hate 
him,’’ returned the other. ‘‘ An’ 
I hope he’ll get shot.” 

On the humorous side of 
things we were, and are, more 
spontaneous; but I am in- 
clined to think that we have 
got better marks on this account 
than are strictly due to us. 
When I was younger and could 
wander about the British 
Islands unchecked by anything 
but the emptiness of my purse, 
I was in the habit of testing 
the reaction time of different 
localities to the ludicrous. A 
witticism from the star com- 
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edian was my signal to begin 
counting under my breath as 
fast as I could until the answer- 
ing laugh came from the audi- 
ence—unless, of course, it got 
there first, when I had to 
wait for the next opportunity. 
My own sales - resistance to 
humour was unknown, but pre- 
sumably constant, so that my 
results ought to give a fair idea 
of the relative speed of dif- 
ferent towns in seeing a joke. 
Tn fact, they were corroborated 
by repetition; for if I re- 
visited, say, Leeds after an 
interval of three or four years, 
the figures in my notebook 
corresponded to those I had 
obtained at the previous ex- 
periment, and were quite dif- 
ferent from the figures for, say, 
Bristol or Brighton. Wild 
statisticians will not drag the 
final scores from me, but I 
may mention that Edinburgh 
and Glasgow were by no means 
at the bottom of the list, nor 
were Dublin and Belfast at the 
top. Naturally, I wanted to 
explain away my countrymen’s 
comparative failure in a com- 
petition where they might be 
expected to excel, and I ac- 
counted for it on the grounds 
that nine-tenths of the com- 
edians in the music-halls of my 
youth were English, and their 
Dublin or Belfast admirers had 
to penetrate an unfamiliar 
idiom to uncover the point. 
I still believe there is some- 
thing in this theory ; the mere 
words gridiron, kipper, pram 
and Wigan have droll associa- 
tions in England that they 
lack on my side of the Channel. 


It might be considered that 
we had an equal advantage in 
the ‘ Irish Comic,’ but he was 
creature of convention whose 
stock funniments were recog- 
nised as old acquaintances by 
both races. Over and above 
all this, however, there is a 
difference in our national tastes 
that makes what is acceptable 
to one tedious to the other; 
and, as Dr Johnson says, it is 
very hard to please a man 
against his will. 

I remember being decanted 
from the Belfast boat on the 
Liverpool landing-stage one cold 
November morning at an hour 
when the “early worm was 
getting his just deserts’’; and 
@ grey drizzle shrouded the 
river and sent rivulets down 
the slippery gangways and 
struck a dreary chill into the 
heart of everybody unfortunate 
enough to be abroad before the 
sane comfortable world had 
turned out of its warm blan- 
kets. The bus for Lime Street 
Station was soon packed with 
a wet and sulky Irish throng, 
and its conductor, a jovial red- 
faced Lancastrian, tried to 
make room that did not exist 
by hearty encouragements to 
his passengers to sit more 
sociable, and jocular advice 
to elderly spinsters to perch 
themselves on the knees of 
strange young men. He was 
conscientiously facetious and 
laughed, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, at all his own jests; 
but his well-meant efforts to 
raise our drooping spirits fell 
flat on the hostile, alien ears. 
“TI think this must be one of 
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the native wits—very trying 
after a bad crossing,’ said a 
woman acidly to the clammy 
air. ‘Thank you, ma’am,”’ 
added another irritated tra- 
veller. ‘‘The blessed angels 
wanted you to say that; and 
if they didn’t, we did.” 

The demand on good-fellow- 
ship would, in fact, have been 
unseasonable anywhere, and an 
English crowd would probably 
have been nearly as apathetic 
in the circumstances; but it 
would have recognised the 
kindly purpose under the forced 
draught of cheerfulness, and 
given the conductor credit for 
what was, at the worst, a 
gallant blunder. ‘‘ What do 
you come growlin’ at me for, 
just because you’ve had a bad 
breakfast? Why don’t you 
growl at them that gev’ you 
the bad breakfast?’’ asked 
one of my colleagues of an- 
other, after a dyspeptic out- 
burst. The question appeared 
reasonable enough, but it was 
not an occasion on which it is 
reasonable to expect people to 
be reasonable ; when an Irish- 
man is out of temper he cannot 
pause to discriminate: all the 
world is his enemy. 

Nor should it be forgotten 
that we are just as capable of 
annoying one another by an 
ill-timed pleasantry. My sister- 
in-law’s cook was making her 
way home from market when 
she saw a funeral leaving a 
house with the occupants of 
which she had a nodding ac- 
quaintance. 

““Who’s dead?’ she de- 
manded of a bystander. 
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“‘ Mr So-and-so,’’ he replied, 
naming the master of the house. 

“D’ye tell me that?... 
God rest his sowl; what did he 
die of ¢”’ 

The lounger answered by 
raising his elbow and turning 
his hand in a pantomimic 
gesture as of one who is put- 
ting a glass of whiskey where it 
will do most good. Instantly 
her grief and curiosity changed 
towrath. “Glory be to hiven!”’ 
she burst out. ‘ Can’t you say 
somethin’ dacent of the poor 
man with his coffin goin’ under 
your nose and the froth of a 
pint of porter on your mous- 
tache % ”’ 

The point of view de mortuis 
which the good lady expressed 
in more vernacular terms, is 
widespread in Ireland; it is 
part of our tradition to yield 
to the dead an uncritical respect 
which we should not dream of 
tendering to the living. We 
withhold our praise from a 
person while it might cheer or 
comfort him, and slander him 
venomously so long as he may 
be wounded by our tongues ; 
but when he is in his grave, 
and 


** Treason has done his worst: nor 
steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, 
nothing 
Can touch him further— 


we applaud the hollow ghost 
and tell everybody what a fine 
fellow he was “ when he had 
it—but then, like that again, 
he never had it.’’ It may be 


that we think it a pity to waste 
good lies if our victim cannot 
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feel their sting: on the same 
principle that an Irishman 
gave me as @ reason for not 
hanging criminal lunatics: “I 
suppose it’s because we be- 
lieve they wouldn’t appreciate 
it.” 

Being a tradition, it de- 
generates into ritual and then 
occasionally comes into con- 
flict with other instincts; I 
saw an example of this on the 
death of a Civil Servant I knew 
in Dublin. Like the late Lord 
Curzon, he masked his virtues 
under a pompous demeanour 
and a confidence in his infalli- 
bility that was not always 
justified. As his second-in- 
command put it, ‘‘ He looked as 
if he knew everything by divine 
right.”” My own contacts with 
him were few and insignificant, 
with one harmless exception. 
I had been sent to get his 
opinion on a question at issue 
between our respective depart- 
ments, and when I entered his 
room, in which a number of 
his subordinates also worked, 
I found it plunged in a reverent 
and unnatural silence. The 
clerks were rigid at their desks, 
and not a cough nor a shuffle 
disturbed the hushed air as 
I tiptoed down to the far end, 
where a shorthand typist was 
sitting beside the great man 
with her book open and pencil 
poised ready to catch his words 
of wisdom the instant they 
fell from his lips. He was 
gazing at the ceiling in evident 
search for the perfect form of 
expression and was quite obli- 
vious of my presence; so I 
came to a halt in order not to 
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break the spell, for I know how 
maddening it is, when the right 
phrase is hovering on the mar- 
gin of consciousness, to have it 
banished by an inopportune 
disturbance. At length his 
clearing brow announced that 
the moment of inspiration had 
come, and he opened his mouth 
and said, “‘ Apostrophe ess.” 

Somehow I felt that the 
climax of the drama was not 
worthy of its staging, and I 
fled, lest I might cause scandal 
amongst the brethren by laugh- 
ing before I could escape into 
the corridor. When I was able 
to return with composed fea- 
tures, the tension was relaxed, 
and I discovered, rather to my 
relief, that in the ecstasy of 
composition he had failed to 
notice either my entrance or 
my exit. 

It so happened that business 
took me again to his office 
shortly after he died, and his 
successor made all the remarks 
customary and proper on such 
sad occasions. He dwelt on 
the deceased man’s high moral 
character, his conscientiousness 
in the discharge of duty, his 
zeal for the interests of the 
Service, the blamelessness of 
his private life and the activity 
he displayed in support of 
charitable objects. And then 
he relapsed into a sort of 
brooding meditation, during 
which the mood of eulogy 
must have struggled with the 
Irish passion for realism, since 
he added, in the half-unwill- 
ing tones of soliloquy: “ God 
knows, there were blackguards 
I liked better.”’ 
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AROUND ARCTIC ALASKA, 


BY ISOBEL W. HUTOHISON. 


A patIR of legs clad in blue 
dungarees and shod with flat- 
heeled slippers kicked wildly 
for a moment through the 
hatch, found the box used as 
a step and landed lightly on 
the cabin floor. Itwas Kari,the 
gay Icelandic engineer and chief 
cook on m.8. T'rader, tall of body, 
with smiling face and black 
‘kepi’ tipped jauntily over 
one bright brown eye. “ Hello! 
Is everybody dead in here? 
Pete and I are wery hungry!” 
Without more ado he set to 
work breaking sticks, and soon 
had a fire going and porridge 
boiling in the little galley, 
which also served as cabin 
and sleeping quarters for the 
owner (Mr Ira Rank) and his 
passenger. 

Accommodation was strictly 
limited on the little 10-ton 
motor-schooner in which I set 
out from Nome last August 
in an endeavour to reach 
Point Barrow (the most 
northerly gable of ‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Attic’) and Herschel 
Island, Canadian outpost at 
the MacKenzie Delta, about 
fifty miles east of Demarcation 
Point. 

My summer had been spent 
on the Yukon and around 
Nome, on the Seward Peninsula, 
collecting Alaskan flora for the 
Royal Herbarium at Kew. I 
had also been entrusted with 
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some funds to spend on Eskimo 
curios for the Museum of 
Ethnology at Cambridge. The 
Trader, calling in at little 
frequented villages on the de- 
serted coasts of Bering Strait 
and Beaufort Sea, offered 
excellent facilities for this 
interesting work. 

The coast of Arctic Alaska 
is one of the most difficult to 
navigate in the world. Added 
to the ever present danger of 
the shifting ice-pack is the 
presence of a long line of shoals 
which hedge the flat coast from 
Cape Lisburne to Point Barrow, 
and extend again eastward 
from Point Barrow along the 
low shores of the Beaufort 
Sea. Within the shoals is a 
chain of shallow lagoons in 
some of which it is possible 
for a small vessel like Trader, 
only drawing four or five feet 
of water, to take shelter when 
a westerly wind drives the 
ice-pack dangerously inshore, 
But many of these shoals are 
uncharted, or wrongly charted ; 
and though our clever Icelandic 
captain, Kari’s elder brother 
Pete, was familiar with the 
coast and an excellent pilot, 
many a time he had to cling 
like a monkey to the top of 
the mainmast in the teeth of a 
freezing wind, shouting direc- 
tions to Kari in the wheelhouse 
below, while to Ira fell the 
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chilly and unenviable task of 
casting the lead in the icy 
waters. 

Though my voyage in this 
little vessel occupied nearly 
five weeks instead of five days 
(for we were caught for fifteen 
days in the ice when only 
twenty - five miles south of 
Barrow—an exasperating situ- 
ation), it was to prove of un- 
usual interest. 

True, the deck was so close 
above my bunk that had I 
sat up suddenly a black eye 
would certainly have resulted. 
What matter? The locker 
under me rattled with all the 
canned delicacies of California. 
I dreamed above grapefruit 
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and sweet corn, above lobster 
and bully beef, whilst over my 
head on deck were boxes of 
apples, oranges, fresh grape- 


fruit, even succulent water- 
melon! For such delicacies 
did Trader carry into the 


Arctic, to meet the increasing 
requirements of her Eskimo 
customers, once satisfied with 
blubber and a walrus - hide 
drum, now critical of the 
various styles in radios, piano- 
concertinas, gramophones, or 
silk stockings. Tobacco, how- 
ever, is the first demand. Had 
Trader carried nothing in her 
hold but tobacco, it would all 
have been sold out by the end 
of her voyage. 


I, 


For three days after leaving 
Nome we were storm-stayed 
off Cape Prince of Wales, 
America’s most westerly point, 
a desolate mist-capped head- 
land fronting Siberia across 
the Bering Strait, at this point 
some fifty miles wide. This 
gave us an opportunity to 
study the surprising wealth 
of wild flowers on shore, and 
to visit America’s only tin 
mine, ‘ Tin City,’ run by two 
partners who entertained their 
unexpected visitors most hos- 
pitably. 

On the third day the north- 
erly winds abated and we set 
sail for Point Hope. For the 
first time we seemed to smell 
ice ; the sun shone through the 
haze as if drawn in silver-point ; 
guillemots flew in small com- 
panies over the bleak waters. 


Sometimes an Arctic tern— 
most graceful of seafowl— 
skated above us. Through the 
mist toward evening gleamed a 
pale grey rainbow. 

We went to bed in calm 
weather, but wakened to a 
tossing sea. The low, flat 
headland of Point Hope, with 
its cluster of native houses, 
school and Anglican Mission, 
lay just ahead of us, and close 
inshore the United States Rev- 
enue cutter Northland—also on 
her way to Barrow—rode at 
anchor. 

Point Hope, from an archa- 
ological standpoint, is one of 
the most interesting Eskimo 
villages in Alaska. The present 
native houses are built on the 
ruins of several older civilisa- 
tions, the lowest of which is of 
undetermined age, but is per- 
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haps a couple of thousand years 
old. The modern graveyard 
has been rendered spectacular 
py a fence of whalebone, and 
within it the Anglican Mission 
has collected the scattered 
human skulls and bones which 
the foot of the passer-by con- 
stantly turns up in the flower- 
strewn tundra; for the flat 
headland that runs far out 
towards the Siberian coast has 
been a haunt of the Eskimo for 
hundreds of generations. 

“One Portuguese native,’’ Ira 
told us, “‘ who helped to collect 
the bones of the dead for 
burial, died of sheer fright 
because he got it into his mind 
that he had put the wrong 
head with the wrong body. 
He thought the spirit of the 
owner would take revenge on 
him.” “ Which owner? The 
head’s or the body’s?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Both, I guess. Any- 
way, it’s true that the poor 
fellow actually worried himself 
to death about it.” 

The botanist, as well as the 
archeologist, could spend very 
many profitable days at Point 
Hope. Fate granted me but 
a brief couple of hours, for the 
ever-present danger of ice now 
loomed close ahead and all 
possible use had to be made 
of the offshore wind while it 
lasted. Northland, which had 
waited only for the mail we 
brought her from Nome, was 


already out of sight when 
Trader followed her into the 
northern mists. 

“TI wonder,” said Kari, “ if 
we shall meet Baychimo. this 
year?” ‘‘ Baychimo? Why, I 
guess she is over to Siberia long 
ago,” answered Ira. 

Baychimo, the Hvdson’s Bay 
Company’s fine vessel that 
went adrift in 1931 while 
wintering in the ice in which 
the freeze-up caught her near 
Wainwright, is the phantom 
ship of the Arctic seas. Since 
she broke anchor and drifted 
out to Bering Strait under 
a winter gale, the derelict 
has twice been sighted and 
boarded. Most of her valuable 
cargo of furs was retrieved on 
the first occasion, when she 
was reached from Point Barrow 
after a dangerous journey by 
dog-team over the ice. It was 
then impossible to salvage her, 
or free her from the prisoning 
hand of the ice, in which she 
wanders to and fro at the mercy 
of the winds and subterranean 
currents, whose drift in these 
unexplored regions is scarcely 
yet fully understood. Nothing 
having been seen or heard of 
her for over a year, our chance 
of meeting Baychimo was one 
in a thousand. Nevertheless 
her ghostly tradition lent ad- 
ditional excitement to the ice 
waters on which we were em- 
barked. 


It. 


“ Baychimo’s out there in 
the ice, twelve miles offshore. 
Can you reach her, boys ? ” 


After a rough voyage against 
wind and tide we had just cast 
anchor in the bay at Wain- 
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wright, a large Eskimo village 
ninety miles south of Barrow, 
when out from shore ran a skiff 
with an American trader and 
a couple of natives to bring 
us this startling intelligence. 
Baychimo! Was the phantom 
ship of the Beaufort Sea indeed 
within our grasp? If the 
derelict had turned homeward 
to the port from which she 
drifted, it seemed curiously 
appropriate that Trader should 
be the first vessel to greet her 
reappearance; for Trader had 
followed Baychimo into the 
pack two years previously, and 
only escaped on her return 
voyage by the narrow margin 
of a couple of days from the 
ice that caught the larger 
vessel. 

Immediately Trader’s anchor 
is lifted, and with the addition 
of the merchant and his natives 
to our crew of four, we are 
out upon an exciting chase. 

There, far amid the moving 
floes, rose the faint, dark hull 
of the derelict. Nearer yet, 
our anxious eyes watching the 
wind (for a change to eastward 
may well spell disaster for the 
little Trader and trap her in 
the outward-drifting pack), un- 
til, with a resounding jar which 
lifts the kettle from the galley 
stove, the first ice is en- 
countered. In the distance, 
amid the floes, can be seen a 
couple of native wmiaks from 
Wainwright, whose crews have 
painfully made their way to the 
vessel across the shifting ice- 
cakes. Lifted out of the ice to 
within a few feet of her keel, 
the wrecked chart-house and 


bridge amidship show, even 
from this distance, signs of the 
pillage the vessel has under. 
gone from previous plunderers, 

Can Trader make it? At 
first sight our task seems im. 
possible, the floes are so large 
and densely packed, our ship 
so small. But Kari, poised 
like a seagull upon the tip of 
his tall mast, cries down direc- 
tions to Pete in the pilot-house 
below as the leads open out. 

“Port! Starboard! 
Steady!” sings out one of the 
natives, repeating his orders 
as the sturdy little vessel grinds 
her way on under the skilful 
direction of the captain. 

At last, when success seems 
about to desert us, Kari spies 
a lead turning towards the very 
floe upon which Baychimo is 
poised, her huge hull, rust- 
stained and battered by her 
conflict with the ice, looming 
tower-like above the little 
Trader. She is riding upon a 
cake of ice which looks already 
on the verge of breaking away, 
though it may be that the 
winter freeze-up will set the 
stranded ship upon yet another 
year’s wandering. 

A strange spectacle the decks 
present when at last we reach 
them, after an exciting clamber 
up a broken wooden ladder 
terminating in a rope 8us- 
pended from her tall hull. The 
hold is open to the winds, but 
its rifled depths still contain 
sacks of mineral ore, caribou 
skins and cargo of various 
descriptions. A pair of rusted 
handcuffs lies upon the hatch. 
An equally rusted but un 
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used typewriter stands on 
a sack of sinew thread. A 
sack of curios has been rifled, 
but I am too late to retrieve 
many treasures for the Oam- 
bridge Museum. Writing-paper, 
photograph films, ledgers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
typewriter ribbons—all are here 
for the taking. In a wooden 
box is an unsullied edition of 
the ‘Times’ History of the 
Great War in many volumes. 
Over the pictures in one of 
these I was to see next day 
on the beach at Wainwright a 
little Eskimo boy poring so 
earnestly as to be lost to his 
surroundings. Charts of all 
seas of the world lie scattered 
upon the deck of the pilot- 
house. In the dining-room, 
natives are already busy 
wrenching the wire mattresses 
from the sofas and unfixing the 
pivot-chairs from the floor. A 
breakfast menu, tossed in the 
doorway, indicates that the 
crew of the unlucky ship were 
at least in no danger of starva- 
tion, for there is a choice of 
some six courses. But Trader 
is far too small a vessel to under- 
take the salvage of the Bay- 
chimo. Without a ship of much 
greater power it is impossible 
to blast the derelict from her 
icy bed or attempt to tow her 
ashore. 

“Tf only we had more 
power,” cries poor Kari for the 
hundredth time, “I believe I 
could get her engines going ; 
they are O.K.! Why, we could 
tow her to Teller!” 

Recalled by the falling twi- 
light and gathering fog-bank, 
we make our way at last 
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through the 
waters. 

Our progress is slow and 
dangerous; for our loot-laden 
deck is almost level with the 
water and our passage is re- 
peatedly blocked by ice-floes, 
some of which have to be 
‘bucked ’ at considerable risk. 
Pete clings to the crow’s-nest, 
trusting no eye but his own to 
find the way out of the maze 
of ice. As at last we reach 
open water, there, almost lost 
in the fast-gathering mists of 
approaching midnight, stands 
the grey hull of Northland. 
The Revenue cutter, fearful of 
advancing into the shifting ice, 
has anchored at the edge of 
the floes. On reaching Wain- 
wright she, too, had turned on 
the track of Baychimo. 

A few days later, when 
Trader is herself caught fast 
in the grip of the ice amid the 
dangerous Blossom Shoals, far 
off on the edge of the glittering 
ice-pack, Baychimo can be seen 
reflected upside down in a 
gauzy mirage. She is steering 
slowly but surely past the 
shoals and ice that have en- 
tangled Trader, making for 
Point Barrow at the rate of 
about five miles an hour with 
the current, and passes the 
vilage many days before 
us, out among the ice and 
inaccessible. 

“You would think,” said 
Pete, watching her enviously, 
“that someone must be steer- 
ing her; she is avoiding all 
the shoals and bad ice just as 
if a master-hand were at 
her wheel. I believe she is 
haunted ! ” 


ice to open 
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Whether or not Baychimo 
resented our intrusion, I leave 
it to the superstitious to 
decide. Certain it is, from that 
moment Trader’s chances of 
reaching Herschel Island van- 
ished. For fifteen. days we 
remained fast in the ice, close 
to a small refuge cabin on the 
bleak shore, about twenty-five 
miles from Barrow village. A 
few natives, hearing of our 
plight, walked down over the 
tundra to trade. 

At the eleventh hour, owing 
to a favourable turn in the 
wind, we reached Barrow on 
the 2nd of September—one 
month and three days after 
our departure from Nome. It 
was too late to risk the voyage 
to Herschel. Ice was reported 
thick around Point Barrow, 
which lies twelve miles to the 
north of the village, and there 
was serious risk of freezing-in 
on the return journey even 
should we succeed in getting 
round it. 

Only one trader was still 
proceeding eastward farther 
than Barter Island. This was 
Mr August Masik, whose 15-ton 
schooner, the Hazel, was taking 
himself and his provisions as 
far as Martin Point, where he 
had a lonely trading post on a 
sandspit island about 120 miles 
from Herschel and some 80 
miles from the Canadian boun- 
dary at Demarcation. After 
depositing Mr Masik at the 
sandspit, Hazel was to be taken 
back to Flaxman Island and 
beached for the winter by her 


American engineer (who had 
a trading post at Flaxman), 

Pete had been a partner 
with August Masik in Siberia 
and knew him well. He volun- 
teered to speak to Gus (by 
which name he was invariably 
known to his friends) and tell 
him of my plight. Moved by 
the consideration that it would 
be ‘tough luck’ if I had to 
return now after having pushed 
on as far as Barrow in the face 
of so many obstacles, Gus 
invited me on board the Hazel 
to inspect her accommodation. 

“We haven’t much of a 
place for ladies,” he said, “ but 
if you will take what we have 
and don’t mind roughing it, 
you can have my bunk in the 
engine-room ; it’s the driest, 
and anyway I'll have to be on 
deck at the wheel most of the 
time.” 

It was my last chance of 
getting east, and a slim one 
at that; for old-timers in 
Barrow predicted we would be 
caught in the ice at the Point, 
no enviable predicament un- 
provided with sufficient fuel or 
supplies. 

I inspected Hazel and grate- 
fully accepted Mr Masik’s offer. 
She was somewhat larger than 
Trader, but, though it was a 
relief to be able to stand 


upright in the cabin, she had 
the disadvantage of combining 
cabin, galley and engine-room. 
She was clean and well-found ; 
both deck and hold were loaded 
to capacity with tins of gaso- 
lumber 


line, building and 
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trading stores. From one of 
her masts hung the frozen 
carcase of a caribou, which 
supplied our breakfast, dinner 
and supper for the seven days 
we were on board. 

“Tt’s rough,” said Gus, the 
deal concluded, ‘‘ but I can 
promise you that you'll be 
treated like a lady, and if we 
make my place before the 
freeze-up, Ill try to get a 
native boat to take you on to 
Herschel. If you’re lucky, you 
may just do it. If not, I’ve 
a big room at my place and 
you can stay there till the dogs 
can travel.” 

As it happened, I just did 
not do it; but I counted my- 
self lucky all the same. After 
being all but caught in the 
ice at Point Halkett, we were 
saved by a providential change 
of wind. By careful sounding 
we were able to slip through 
the lagoons that stretch along 
the bleak, flat shores in which 
Alaska tails out to northward. 
Beyond us the ice-piled Beau- 
fort Sea stretched unbroken to 
the Pole, and grey mists veiled 
the scene. 

On the night of 12th Sep- 
tember, after a stormy day in 
rough sea and shoal water, 
rendered dangerous by heavy 
fog, we were thankful to reach 
the shelter of a flat island 
which Gus recognised as Thetis 
Island. Here we anchored and 
passed a quieter night. Next 
day we landed some goods for 
Mr Castell, a trader at Beechey 
Point and former partner with 
Gus Masik in the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition. 

On the 15th, with not one 
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day to spare (for next morning 
it blew hard and the schooner 
had barely time to reach Flax- 
man again before freeze-up), 
we reached Sandspit Island. 
The native who might have 
taken me on to Herschel (a 
two days’ trip by motor-boat) 
was absent. As luck would 
have it, he had gone down the 
coast to meet us and we had 
passed him unobserved in the 
fog. When he turned up a 
week later, ice had already 
begun to set and he would not 
risk the attempt. There was 
nothing for it but to wait 
some six weeks till the ice was 
strong enough for a dog-team 
to take me on the last 300 
miles of my journey, via Her- 
schel, to Aklavik. 

My situation was highly un- 
usual, not to say unconven- 
tional. I was a prisoner upon 
a solitary Arctic sandspit—a 
narrow strip of snow-covered 
shingle about a mile long and 
scarcely in any part 200 yards 
wide. Coming or going was 
impossible after the first few 
days, when the lagoon be- 
tween the sandspit and the 
mainland was still navigable, 
and Gus’s boat, fitted with its 
motor attachment, conveyed 
the only other inhabitants of 
the islet—the Eskimo Noki- 
pigak (known as Bruce) and 
his wife and family—to their 
hunting and trapping tent at 
the foot of the Endicott Moun- 
tains, a picturesque chain of 
frozen peaks across the horizon 
to southward. 

Save for Bruce’s highly aro- 
matic dwelling (a single room 
built of driftwood, occupied 
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on my arrival by himself, his 
wife Jenny and four children), 
Gus’s trading post was the only 
house on the island. It was a 
cosy dwelling, built by himself 
of logs and warmly banked 
round with turf, consisting only 
of a single fair-sized room 
lighted by two windows in the 
roof. It was approached by a 
Canvas-covered entrance and 
storehouse, with wooden com- 
partments for my host’s four 
fine dogs—Joe, Billy, Whitey 
and Dick—in which, after the 
arrival of the cold weather, 
they slept at night. 

The question where to put 
his lady boarder in a single- 
roomed cabin might have wor- 
ried more conventional men; 
it did not trouble Gus, 
who, born in Estonia in 
the days of the Czar, had 
run away to sea at the age of 
sixteen, since when he had 
shared quarters with many 
strange companions. ‘“ But 
you,” he was kind enough to 
inform me, “ are the first real 
lady I have ever met.” 

The tentative suggestion that 
I might set up my camp-bed 
in the canvas-roofed entrance 
beside the dogs only brought a 
stentorian roar of— 

“WHat! and freeze to 
death ! NOTHING DOING! 
Isn’t this room plenty big 
enough ? ” 

So my camp-bed was set up 
opposite his home-made wooden 
bunk in the far corner of the 
room. Two nails driven into 
the roof provided pegs, and upon 
these my small travelling tent 
was hung at night, making a 
private cubicle in which to 
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sleep. With this, propriety and 
Mrs Grundy had to be satisfied 
for the next six weeks. For. 
tunately Mrs Grundy has not 
yet made her appearance north 
of the Arctic Circle, and Gus’s 
promise that I would be treated 
‘like a lady’ was kept to the 
letter without her intervention, 

“Though, mind,” he said, 
rolling his blue eyes at me, 
“you took an awful chance 
travelling alone in these parts. 
This is the most neglected 
corner of Alaska. Uncle Sam’s 
forgotten about us up here 
and never sends the Revenue 
cutter—guess she’s afraid to 
scrape the paint off in the 
ice! My store was rifled two 
years ago and I’ve got no 
redress yet, only letters. There 
are one or two murderers going 
at large round here, and that’s 
a fact. The United States 
ought to take a leaf out of 
the mounted police book across 
the border—they wouldn’t let 
that happen in Canada; but 
it’s all graft and politics here. 
There’s not a hospital nor a 
school nor a mission between the 
hospital at Barrow and De- 
marcation Point, and that’s 
over 400 miles. You're the 
first white woman I’ve ever 
heard of that’s stopped off 
at Barter Island or Martin 
Point. I’m telling you, and 
I know. Gee! wouldn’t we 
be a godsend to the movies? 
‘The Lady and the Bolshevik,’ 
‘The Trapper’s Cabin.’ It’s 
high time they had some civil- 
ising influence, and some law, 
in here, and you can tell them 
that outside, with Gus’s com- 
pliments.”’ 
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Many other things I learned 
from Gus besides social con- 
ditions on the shores of the 
Beaufort Sea, for I soon found 
that my host was no ordinary 
trader. In addition to being 
one of the most experienced 
‘dog-mushers’ north of the 
Arctic Circle, where he had 
travelled by dog-sled over 
25,000 miles, he was asked by 
Dr Vilhjalmur Stefansson to 
join the Canadian Arctic Ex- 
pedition in 1916, and had been 
second in command of the party 
of five who drifted for six 
months with the Polar ice over 
an unexplored tract of the 
Beaufort Sea. When, under 
the leadership of Storkersen, 
the party finally decided to 
turn back, August Masik’s vote 
alone was given to push on. 
But he was outnumbered by 
his four mates, anxious to 
return to a less dangerous life. 

“There is no man,” wrote 
Dr Stefansson, “ who has been 
with me in my Arctic work in 
a non-scientific capacity, whom 
I would rather have with me 

Night after night, as we sat 
in the Arctic solitude of our 
desert island, with the Northern 
Lights flashing mysteriously 
outside across the glittering 
October starlight, illuminating 
the frozen waters of the lagoon 
and the far-off peaks of the 
Endicotts with their subtle 
fires, I listened to my host’s 
recital ef his life-story, writing 
it down as it came from his 
lips in language as picturesque, 
if occasionally a good deal 
more forcible, as that with 
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which Scheherazade, the prin- 
cess of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
entertained her master. The 
tale lasted until November, 
with the interlude of a week- 
end spent on Barter Island, 
after the lagoon froze over, at 
the house of a veteran Scots- 
man, Mr Tom Gordon, who 
came to Alaska in a whaler 
fifty years ago, married a native 
wife and reared a large family 
of strapping sons and daughters 
to continue the Clan Gordon on 
this distant Arctic shore. 

At last, in early November, 
his story ended, Gus judged 
that the sea around Herschel 
would be safe for travel; and 
as no other team was available, 
he set out with his own four 
dogs, myself and some 600 
pounds of luggage, to make the 
difficult journey along this 
desolate coast, past Demarca- 
tion Monument, into Canada. 

“ And I bet you are the first 
white woman that ever stood 
by that monument or came 
into Canada this way—you’ve 
escaped all the customs duties 
up here!” said Gus, as he 
stood amid the hurtled blocks 
of sea-ice that made our pas- 
sage of this frozen territory 
doubly difficult for man and 
beast, having found for me on 
the snow-wrapped tundra above 
the low cliffs, the little grey 
obelisk that marked our passage 
from lawless Alaska into the 
orderly domain of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

Native houses on this bleak 
borderland of Alaska are few 
and far between. We camped 
in deserted dwellings on the 
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first two nights of our journey, 
falling in, on the first occasion, 
with a couple of Eskimo boys 
also proceeding east. But the 
third night found us in 
gathering darkness and a rising 
wind on a desolate sea amid 
tumbled ice-cakes. On the 
wild shore the Endicott chain 
now approached the coast to 
within a few miles; no dwell- 
ing was to be seen. My small 
tent offered a chilly and in- 
secure refuge, but Gus had not 
been a member of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition for nothing. 
In a little while, as I sat 
shivering over the Primus stove 
on which I was boiling rice 
for supper, my guide peeped 
in. 

“Do you want to be blown 
away in your tent or share my 
house ? ” 

There, amid the icebergs, 
rose the crystal dome of a 
little ‘kokmoluk’ snowhouse ! 
Crawling on hands and knees 
through the narrow opening, 
I found myself in the Palace 
of the Snow Queen. By the 
light of a candle, the walls 
shone with a million diamonds. 
Warmed by the Primus stove, 
and tucked comfortably into 
our reindeer sleeping-bags, we 
spent the night in much greater 
comfort than the tent would 
have afforded. 

Next day we journeyed 
between the mountains and 
the sea in a dense mist, and 
at night were thankful to reach 
a large empty building of a 
different type, raftered with 
huge Mackenzie logs after the 
fashion in the Delta. We found 
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a couple of Eskimo lads, algo 
on their way to Herschel, boil- 
ing tea over the stove; and 
next morning we all set out 
together over the frozen sea 
for Herschel Island. 

That night I slept in luxury 
at the Mounted Police Station 
on Herschel, in the hospitable 
care of Mr Ethier and his 
gentle, dark-eyed wife. 

From there to Aklavik by 
dog-team is a journey of over 
100 miles, for which I hired 
native guides and the toboggan- 
sled in use through the narrow 
portages of the timber country. 
The maze of the Mackenzie 
Delta and the fairyland of the 
snow-wrapt forest was an- 
other journey into the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and occupied me (with 
@ couple of weeks awaiting 
a dog-team at the Anglican 
Mission at Shingle Point) an- 
other three weeks. 

At last, under the escort of 
a tall mounted policeman from 
Stornoway in distant Lewis 
(the namesake of the river) 
running beside the carriole 
which he had gallantly given 
up to me, in order that my own 
heavily laden team might travel 
lighter, I saw before me, down 
the broad river-channel, the 
wireless mast of Aklavik soaring 
above the spruce-trees. It was 
the finger of civilisation and 
the ‘ outside.’ But I had heard 
the call of the wild on starlit 
nights under the Northern 
Lights ; I had slept in a snow- 
house; I had broken a new 
trail at the foot of the splintered 
Endicotts, and my heart beat 
for the wilderness. 

















DRIVING A CAR IN PROVENCE. — 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, 


WHEN we finally decided to 
dig up our roots from English 
soil and go out to live in 
Provence to bask henceforth 
in the sun, I was much exercised 
in mind as to whether or no 
I would take with me my 
faithful little Morris-Oxford 
coupé car, ‘Sir William.’ He 
had always been such a gallant, 
loyal little chap, never once 
letting me down during all the 
mad adventures we had shared 
together, never complaining or 
going on strike even when I 
took him up into the wilds of 
Scotland and left him for three 
weeks parked under a tree in 
the rain while I camped in a 
tent on the mountain above. 
In those days he was plain 
‘William’; but such was his 
courage, chivalry and resolu- 
tion, that, when his inventor 
was knighted, I knighted 
‘William’ also. I hope his 
present owner has now elevated 
him to the peerage, because, in 
the end, it was decided that 
‘William ’ and I must part. 

This decision gave me a real 
pang, but experts whom I con- 
sulted at the A.A. advised me 
to buy a Fiat car for three 
reasons : first, because the Fiat 
engines are powerful enough to 
climb the side of a house, and 
I should be perpetually climb- 
ing mountains ; secondly, be- 
cause a Fiat has marvellous 
brakes and is practically guar- 


anteed not to skid ; and thirdly, 
because, like a taxi, it turns in 
its own length, and so avoids 
the agony of manceuvring at 
hairpin bends. 

As I had never driven in a 
mountainous country (one can 
hardly call the mountains of 
Perthshire real mountains), my 
A.A. expert deemed it safer 
for me, and for possible pas- 
sengers, to sell ‘ William’ and 
buy a Fiat. 

The enormous tax upon an 
English car, and also the fact 
that ‘ William’s’ driving-wheel 
was on the right side instead 
of the left, finally settled the 
question; and, with a sad 
farewell pat on his faithrul 
nose, I left ‘Sir William’ 
in the care of a kind Morris 
agent with a plea that he would 
find an appreciative master 
for him. I hope he did. 

The testing and choosing of 
the new Fiat was a _hair- 
raising business. I told the 
youthful agent that I wanted 
a car that would not easily 
skid and with powerful brakes. 
A dangerous twinkle came into 
his eyes as he invited me to 
enter the latest model for a 
demonstration of its powers. 
I entered it and he took the 
wheel. We climbed a steep 
and tortuous mountain road 
with extraordinary ease and 
speed. Then he turned the 
car and began to descend. 
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The road was of asphalt. It 
began to rain. The surface 
was as slippery as glass. That 
young devil at the wheel accel- 
erated violently and we tore 
down the mountain at break- 
neck speed. At every corner 
he suddenly put on the brakes. 
I was petrified—he seemed to 
be deliberately trying to make 
the car skid. He was, as I 
afterwards learned. 

We entered the town at the 
same headlong speed, and it 
seemed to me that nothing on 
earth could save the life of 
the policeman on point duty 
directly in front of us. Sud- 
denly we stopped absolutely 
dead within a foot of him; I 
shot forward and nearly broke 
my nose on the wind-screen, 
and the policeman roared with 
laughter, tapped his own nose 
and doubled up again. 

A splendid joke ! 

I looked reproachfully at my 
driver. I wondered if I had 
aged perceptibly during that 
mad career down the mountain 
and through the town. He 
was regarding me with dancing, 
triumphant eyes. 

“Well, Madame,” he said in 
French, “ are you now satisfied 
that the brakes of a Fiat car 
are good and that she does not 
easily skid, or shall I give you 
another demonstration ? ” 

Heaven forbid! I told him 
that I was more than satisfied 
and then complimented him 
ironically upon his wonderful 
driving. He informed me that 
his great hobby was car-racing 
in the Italian mountains, so 
that he had had some useful 
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experience. I ordered my car; 
delivery was promised for a 
month hence, and I returned, 
shattered, to my hotel. 

I will not describe the full 
perfidy of that young descen- 
dant of Ananias, or the lies 
he told us to explain the non- 
arrival of our car upon the 
promised date. Suffice it to 
say that Fiat headquarters 
had removed their agency 
from him the day before I 
called for my demonstration, 
and, unable to resist the 
temptation of securing one 
last order and commission, he 
had omitted to tell me that 
in selling me that Fiat he was 
performing an illegal act. We 
were embroiled in the row that 
followed, and the car had 
finally to be extracted by a 
lawyer, and eventually arrived 
three months late. 

Before her arrival my Fiat 
was christened ‘ Desirée’ by 
our builder’s chauffeur - son, 
because she was Desirée mais 
pas trouvée, as the French 
write on their memorial stones 
—desired, nay, longed for, but 
found not. 

It was maddening and very 
expensive, that period of wait- 
ing; for we had to get from 
our hired flat to our Domaine 
daily to superintend the en- 
largement of the little Proven¢al 
cottage that we had bought 
some distance away. Some- 
times we walked; at other 
times, when we had packages 
to take across, we hired a car; 
and very often Jean, the 
builder’s son, gave us lifts in 
his little lorry — nicknamed 
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‘Consuelo’ (Consolation) by 
me—and we bumped down 
mountain tracks in company 
with sacks of cement, scaffold- 
ing-poles, workmen’s tools: and 
very frequently there was a 
goodly company of the work- 
men themselves, heavily per- 
fumed from the popular 
Provencal breakfast of slices 
of garlic, layers of anchovies 
and cheese laid between thick 
slices of bread. ‘Consuelo’ 
was a good-hearted wench, 
and never seemed to resent her 
over-laden state. 

In fact, cars in Provence 
are nearly always as kindly 
and accommodating as their 
Provencal owners, and even 
English cars soon learn the 
habit of hospitality. I am 
thinking chiefly of ‘ Gracie,’ 
the unlovely car of a lovely 
person. ‘Gracie,’ like ‘ De- 
sirée,’ was promised for a cer- 
tain date, but failed to appear. 
Her purchaser being a young 
Englishwoman of spirit who, 
having lived all her life in 
Provence, long ago realised 
that strong measures must be 
taken to get things done, sent 
a mechanic all the way to the 
Paris factory to inspect and 
bring home her new car. When 
he reached there he found that 
the car had not yet been 
painted, but his instructions 
were to bring back that car 
whatever its condition, so long 
a8 the engine was good. There- 
fore he drove ‘ Gracie’ back in 
triumph. She has never been 
painted to this day. She has 
never had time to be painted, 
her life has been too full and 
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too philanthropic. She has 
effected household removals ; 
she has carried the sick to 
hospital; she does all the 
household marketing for her 
mistress and frequently for 
her mistress’s neighbours ; she 
climbs incredibly steep and 
rocky mountains carrying some- 
times a8 many as sixteen laugh- 
ing adults and children (not to 
mention an enormous bull- 
terrier) to enjoy hilarious 
picnics, returning home at night 
with her load increased perhaps 
by mountain boulders to form 
a new rock-garden, baskets of 
fruit presented by peasant 
friends, and decorated within 
and without with branches of 
trees and bouquets of moun- 
tain flowers to adorn the hos- 
pitable, elastic-sided villa of 
her owner. 

That owner, when teased 
about her ‘Gracie’s’ very 
ungraceful appearance, merely 
tosses her small head, and, 
shaking the hair out of twink- 
ling blue eyes, defies criticism 
and resolutely refuses to ‘ make 
up’ ‘ Gracie’s ’ face in the pre- 
vailing fashion. There is not, 
never has been and never shall 
be, any nonsense about ‘Gracie.’ 
And think of the joy and 
liberty of possessing a car 
that has no enamel to be 
spoiled either by rain or by 
careless drivers ! 

When our ‘ Desirée’ did at 
last arrive, she really was a 
dainty little baggage. She 
was enamelled a beautiful shade 
of grenat (garnet), and her up- 
holstery and carpet matched 
the enamel. She _ glittered 
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with chromium. Personally I 
prefer male cars—less capri- 
cious and temperamental, and 
I still mourned my reliable little 
‘Sir William.’ But ‘ Desirée’ 
was already named for me, and 
I had to accept her femininity 
with a good grace. 

She has proved to be rather 
a minx, but, like the majority 
of minxes, intelligent and at- 
tractive. Her greatest fault 
(shared, perhaps, by her mis- 
tress) is a marked reluctance 
to be roused in the morning. 
Once started (also like her 
mistress), she becomes charged 
with a superabundance of 
energy, and is ready and willing 
to tackle any obstacle and 
climb over it. 

But I regret to say that she 
is a snob. It may be that she 
has caught the infection from 
the Riviera coast, for she adores 
racing down to Cannes and 
prinking along the Croisette, 
the admired of all. In vain I 
tell her that she must learn to 
live the life of the peasants in 
the mountains, as we do; but 
I fear that in her heart she 
looks down upon us for rising 
early, lunching at noon, dining 
at seven o’clock and going to 
bed early. I feel sure that she 
would prefer to rest in her 
garage all the morning and 
be parked at night among the 
Hispano-Suizas and other voi- 
tures-de-luxe outside a coast 
casino till the small hours of 
the morning. 

Certain it is that when I 
try to rout her out to come to 
the market with me to collect 
my little cook and her baskets, 
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* Desirée’ is often very sulky 


and tiresome. I am sure she 
considers such a journey be- 
neath her dignity. She spits 
and swears and refuses to 
start, until I am obliged to 
fetch Hilaire, our gardener, to 
coax her to move. Any man 
is better than none, it appears, 
since she does for him what she 
utterly refuses to do for me, 
and then rushes off with a 
great display of her prowess 
and power—showing off before 
Hilaire, of course. To cure 
her conceit I make her pick 
up every peasant we meet 
laden with a basket or dripping 
with rain. 

Monsieur, always susceptible 
to beauty, grace and vivacity 
in things feminine, was en- 
tirely captivated by ‘ Desirée’ 
from the beginning. He was 
even apt to forget our faithful 
little ‘Sir William’ until 
Madame, inflamed by what he 
called her “raging sense of 
equity,” reminded him of their 
willing little slave. Then he 
would say: ‘‘ Yes, ‘ William’ 
was a good little chap. He 
served us well,” to comfort me, 
and then spoil the effect of 
this generous tribute by adding, 
““ But I do love our ‘ Desirée.’” 

When she first arrived it was 
necessary that 1 should have a 
few lessons in her management, 
she was so entirely different 
from ‘Sir William’ in make 
and build. So we engaged a 
Provengal chauffeur, one Pas- 
cal, who also possesses a Fiat 
lady, to give me instruction. 

Monsieur, of course, insisted 
upon accompanying us on this 
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preliminary venture. Such was 
his unbounded faith in his 
wife that he was quite willing 
to risk his precious life with 
her, and no pleas that his 
presence would make her all 
the more nervous would deter 
him. 

We all started off together 
up a steep mountain road, 
where my instructor made me 
stop and start again, and 
repeat this trying and per- 
fectly maddening performance 
until I could do it without 
allowing ‘ Desirée ’ to run back- 
wards. Then he suggested a 
little drive to a certain historic 
castle. 

Being strangers in the pro- 
vince, Monsieur and I had not 
the faintest idea where we 
were going—but we were soon 
to find out. 

My instructor directed me to 
a@ narrow road winding up a 
mountain, and I faithfully 
obeyed his orders. At first the 
ground was almost level on 
either side, and I drove happily 
on. Gradually the ascent be- 
came more steep, and the drop 
on the right side of the road, 
where I was, of course, driv- 
ing, still steeper. Soon I found 
myself hugging the edge of a 
positive precipice with no pro- 
tecting parapet. With eyes on 
stalks I drove on, wondering 
what would happen if we met 
another car descending. Dread- 
ful bends in the road lay ahead ; 
it became narrower and nar- 
rower, and more and more 
steep, as it wound its way up- 
ward under a huge frowning 
cliff of rock. Only here and 
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there was there just room for 
a car to pass. I became very 
silent and hoped that my in- 
structor could not hear the 
beating of my heart, which 
sounded to me deafening. Mon- 
sieur, in the back seat, had 
also become very silent, and I 
hoped that he was wrapped in 
ecstatic contemplation of the 
ravine and distant view, which 
I knew must be marvellous, 
though I dared not move my 
eyes from the road. He con- 
fided to me afterwards that he 
also was wondering what on 
earth would happen if we 
suddenly met a char-d-banc. 

And we suddenly did! 

It roared. round a corner 
with no warning whatsoever. 
There was no room to pass. 
Its driver jammed on his brakes 
with a screaming sound; I 
applied mine, and ‘ Desirée,’ 
mercifully, stopped dead. I 
sat quite still and informed 
Pascal that he could now take 
the wheel, and that Monsieur 
and I would descend while he 
backed the car along the edge 
of that precipice until he found 
a place wide enough for two 
cars to pass. 

We then got out, and I 
clung to a pine-tree overhang- 
ing the ravine, while Pascal, 
with a very tight mouth, backed 
the car gingerly some hundreds 
of metres, Monsieur following 
him and shouting warnings 
when the wheels went too near 
that awful edge. 

The people in the char-d- 
bane laughed heartily as they 
passed me clinging to my pine, 
but the chauffeur leaned out 
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and heartily damned my eyes 
in a torrent of angry French. 

Once again seated in ‘ De- 
sirée,’ I generously allowed my 
instructor to keep the wheel 
for the remainder of the 
ascent. I asked him why the 
chauffeur of the char-d-banc 
had so abused me, and he 
laughed and told me that it 
was because we were doing 
a forbidden thing. Apparently 
this was a one-way road; the 
ascent thereof had long since 
been forbidden because of con- 
stant landslides on the side of 
the ravine—the side upon which 
we were driving at that 
moment. The chauffeur of the 
char-d-banc had not sounded 
his horn when rounding that 
corner because he naturally 
did not expect to meet an 
ascending car. 

When I indignantly inquired 
of Pascal why he had brought 
us up that way, he laughed 
and said that he had done it 
on purpose, thinking that if 
Madame first drove along 80 
dangerous a road she would 
never again be nervous of any 
other. — 

It was the toss of a half- 
penny that he did not destroy 
my nerve for ever, but luckily 
his experiment proved success- 
ful, and I have never since 
been intimidated by another 
road after that first terrifying 
experience. 

We had not the heart to 
scold the intrepid Pascal, be- 
cause he is such a charming 
person. He has helped us in 
a thousand ways since we 
came out to Provence, and has 
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a happy knack of always ar- 
riving upon the scene at a 
crisis and helping us out of it, 
Monsieur was always con- 
vinced that the man has Devon 
blood ; for he is never so happy 
as when doing someone else’s 
job, and talks incessantly while 
performing it. 

His one great failing is that 
he WILL NOT send in his bills 
punctually, so that, when they 
alTive, their proportions are 
alarming. Over and over again 
had I warned him that if he 
did not change his methods I 
should be obliged to change 
my garagist. But he never 
mended his ways, and gradu- 
ally I began to employ other 
mechanics when ‘ Desirée’ was 
out of sorts. Yet, by some 
fatality, invariably when some 
crisis occurs, Pascal is the only 
man available to deal with it. 
I ring up every other garage 
in the town before seeking his 
aid, but always their owners 
are out on some expedition 
or otherwise prevented from 
coming, and, in the end, comes 
the inevitable Pascal, beaming 
and triumphant,every line on his 
expressive face seeming to say, 
* There you are, yousee! You 
can’t get on without Pascal!” 

Presumptuously I thought 
that I could begin to teach a 
little friend of mine to drive 
‘Desirée.’ I imagined that if 


I drove the car out of the 
garage on to the drive, we could 
sit side by side in it, and I 
could instruct my novice in 
the mysteries of gears and gear- 
changing while the car was 
stationary. 
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Accordingly I began my 
lesson and all went very well, 
though both instructress and 
pupil found it a trifle dull just 
going through the motions of 
gear-changing and not moving 
an inch. Then it occurred to 
me that I would teach her the 
use of clutch and accelerator, 
and that no harm could pos- 
sibly come to us if I started the 
engine and we just crawled 
gently down the drive. I had 
driven for 80 many years my- 
self that I had forgotten the 
blind panic that sometimes 
descends upon a beginner and 
causes him or her to stamp 
violently upon the accelerator, 
and then lose his or her head. 

This was exactly what hap- 
pened. ‘Desirée’ sprang for- 
ward like a startled kangaroo ; 
her driver’s one thought was 
to find the foot-brake and then 
stamp upon it, and she entirely 
forgot that it was also necessary 
tosteer. In an instant we had 
careered madly over the edge 
of the drive into a bed of roses 
and anemones on a lower level, 
and were making straight for 
a huge Provengal oil-jar full of 
trailing geraniums. It seemed 
quite certain that ‘ Desirée’ 
must charge it and break her 
pretty nose. The one thought 
that flashed comfort into my 
brain at that awful moment 
was that Hilaire had gone home 
for his luncheon and was not 
witnessing the destruction of 
his flower-bed and grass border. 
His howls of anguish would 
have totally unnerved me. 

Fortunately in one way and 
unfortunately in another, the 
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ground was soft from recent 
rain, and the two wheels on 
the left side sank deep and ever 
deeper into the soil and so 
checked our headlong career. 
The car stopped dead, firmly 
fixed in the flower-bed at an 
angle of forty-five. 

I then took the wheel and 
tried to back her out, but, of 
course, could not move her. 
The engine roared, but noth- 
ing happened. Hopeless. The 
only thing to do was to ring 
up a garage and get pro- 
fessional help. But I had for- 
gotten that the hour of noon 
had struck and that all good 
Provengaux would have left 
their work until 2 p.m. The 
knowledge that Hilaire would 
be back before long and would 
see this humiliating sight forced 
me to attempt the apparently 
impossible. 

Desperately I telephoned 
everywhere, but only the last 
garage replied. The cheerful 
voice of Pascal answered me, 
and when he heard of our pre- 
dicament, he chuckled and 
assured me that he would be 
at the Domaine in ten minutes. 

He arrived. He worked 
like seven men. He gradually 
levered up ‘ Desirée’ with the 
aid of my crick and his own, 
while my unfortunate little 
friend and I, Emilia, my cook, 
and Lucienne, my house-par- 
lour-maid, hung on to the car 
on the farther side. Planks 
were inserted under the wheel, 
and very gradually ‘ Desirée’ 
was hoisted out of the mud and 
driven safely on to the drive. 

I have never seen @ man 80 
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hot as was Pascal. He poured 
and he mopped and he poured 
again. He was blinded with 
the sweat of his brow, and little 
rivulets streamed down his nose 
and fell in a shower from his 
moustache. He melted visibly 
before our eyes. (These details 
may sound disgusting, but I 
had never watched a man actu- 
ally dissolving before.) But 
when the disinterment of ‘ De- 
sirée ’ was accomplished, Pascal 
was still in his element, ener- 
getic and untiring, bossing us 
all in a magnificent manner. 
We were one and all 
despatched to fetch gardening 
tools to repair, as far as pos- 
sible, the damage done to the 
flower-bed before Hilaire should 
return. Emilia, her black eyes 
sparkling with excitement and 
fun, the skirt of her mauve 
overall pulled over her head to 
protect it from the fierce noon- 
day sunshine, was soon down 
on all fours levering the crushed 
turf of the border to ground 
level with a small gardening 
fork, while her blandishing 
tongue poured flatteries over 
Pascal for his wonderful work. 
Lucienne scrattled among the 
anemones with a trowel to 
regain a smooth appearance ; 
I applied splints to the frac- 
tured bough of a rose-bush ; 
my little friend raked the gravel 
of the drive, while Pascal re- 
placed the borrowed planks in 
the wood-shed below and put 
back the tools into our respec- 
tive cars. He had hardly 
garaged ‘ Desirée,’ washed his 
hands in the kitchen sink, 
drunk a reviving glass of wine 
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and departed amid a fluster 
of congratulations and thanks, 
when Hilaire appeared at the 
top of the garden and descended 
the terrace steps, looking sus- 
piciously around him, obviously 
scenting trouble of some sort 
with the curious animal instinct 
I have often remarked in him, 

We all shot indoors before 
he observed us, like a pack of 
guilty children, and, when he 
passed the Galerie window— 
and, of course, peered in—we 
were all seated at the table 
innocently eating our belated 
luncheon, with a flushed 
Lucienne waiting on us. 

Even so, Hilaire appeared 
uneasy. He paused, sniffed 
the air more suspiciously and 
looked about him. Then he 
began to make a tour of the 
garden—in search of he knew 
not what. But fortunately he 
did not look to his left as he 
walked down the drive to the 
front gates, or else he must 
inevitably have seen the newly 
turned earth of the flower-bed 
and the slight grooves still 
apparent in his grass border. 
It was not until three days 
later that he appeared at the 
kitchen door holding the little 
gardening fork with which 
Emilia had endeavoured to 
lever up the turf. She had 
carefully replaced that fork 
where she had found it, but 
had omitted to clean it first. 
Now Hilaire invariably cleans 
and polishes all his tools after 
use, and, therefore, finding this 
muddy little fork in a corner, 
knew at once that someone 
had been meddling with his 
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tools. The question again arose 
in his mind, what had we been 
up to during his absence three 
days ago ? 

He held up the little fork 
accusingly before Emilia’s eyes 
and shook it at her; but, born 
actress a8 she is, she merely 
gazed blankly at it and asked 
Hilaire if he had gone a little 
mad, shrugged her shoulders 
and went on scraping carrots, 
perched on a wall in the sun- 
shine, her little fat legs dangling. 

When Hilaire had trudged 
away, discomfited, those small 
fat feet of Emilia’s, in their 
shabby slippers, beat a silent 
but triumphant tattoo upon 
the wall, and she shied a carrot 
at the giggling Lucienne who 
had watched the little scene 
delightedly from an upper 


window. (So had I.) 
But Hilaire’s sixth sense was 
aroused, and, in spite of 


Emilia’s acting, he made an- 
other exhaustive search of the 
garden and at last found the 
incriminating dents in his 
precious grass. But all his ques- 
tioning and accusations never 
got the truth out of Emilia, 
who lied shamelessly and sup- 
posed that those marks had 
been made by some careless 
visiting car when we were all 
from home. 

After this experience, I 
thought it wiser that my little 
friend should take lessons from 
a professional, one Pierre, who 
had taught both the famous 
Maurice Chevalier and Mdlle. 
Mistinguet to drive in Paris, 
when he was electrician at the 
Casino de Paris. 
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It is always worth while to 
listen to the past histories of 
the people one meets out here, 
and one gets delicious sur- 
prises. For instance, the smart, 
boyish, little chauffeuse of a 
neighbour of mine was one of 
France’s most expert para- 
chutists, but, as everyone must 
live and one cannot descend 
from the skies in a parachute 
every day, she had decided to 
take up more regular work. 

Nearly all the chauffeurs 
of Provence are hommes-d-tout- 
faire (men of all work) and com- 
bine a variety of jobs ; but the 
most versatile of my acquaint- 
ance is Gaston, the servant 
of a celebrated little Comtesse. 
Primarily he is her chef, attired 
in spotless white, and there is 
nothing that he cannot cook 
from rare savoury dishes to 
luscious cakes and fairy pastry. 
Occasionally a deft butler waits 
at table wearing black trousers, 
white coat and black tie. It 
is Gaston. Perhaps Madame la 
Comtesse kindly proposes to 
send a guest home in her car, 
and in a few minutes a smart 
liveried chauffeur drives up 
to the door—-Gaston again. 
Strolling round her beautiful 
garden, friends will come upon 
a@ gay young man clad only in 
blue workman’s trousers and 
a sleeveless vest, splashing fresh 
paint upon a rose trellis, carol- 
ling strains from opera the 
while. They make some pleas- 
ant remark; the man turns 
round and they recognise Gas- 
ton. In the early morning he 
will be seen running madly 
down the mountains followed 
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by three wire-haired terriers, 
exercising the dogs before 
breakfast, for they are his 
especial care. These are only 
a few of the activities of 
Gaston, and he is typical of 
many servants here. In Pro- 
vence one never hears that 
dreadful sniffy remark: ‘‘ That 
is not my work”’; rather, the 
workers welcome ay occu- 
pation other than their own— 
or besides their own. 

They would delight my 
mother could she see and hear 
them. I shall never forget her 
face as she told the story of an 
English countrywoman seeing 
off her young daughter at the 
station. The girl was going 
to her first place as scullery- 
maid in a great house. Her 
mother kissed her good-bye, 
and, pushing her into a third- 
class carriage, thus admonished 
her from the platform: ‘‘ Now 
remember! Eat as much as 
yer can. Do as litile as yer 
can. And ef yer don’t like it 
—come ’ome !” 

My mother, who through- 
out her life never lost a maid 
except through marriage, came 
home to us and remarked 
that it was small wonder that 
the old spirit of loyalty and 
loving service was dying out 
in England if the mothers of 
prospective domestic servants 
instilled such principles into 
their young. 

The Provengal children are 
taught early to do every kind 
of work, and one is continually 
surprised to find skill, dexterity 
and resource in unexpected 
places, and blesses it. 
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One terribly wet day in 
winter I was obliged to go out 
in the car on some errand 
which took me along a curly, 
asphalted mountain road. It 
was raining so hard that even 
my electric windscreen wiper, 
working feverishly, could not 
help my vision, and I did not 
see, in time, a fall of soil which 
had slid down the mountain 
on to the road. When I saw 
it I swerved, but, being startled, 
did not immediately twist back 
the steering- wheel. LHasily 
guided by a finger-touch, in a 
moment ‘Desirée’ had shot 
over the edge of the road into 
a shallow gully—at least, the 
two left wheels were in the 
gully and the other two still 
on the road, a repetition of 
the experience at the Domaine 
which I have already described, 
only here there was no hope of 
a rescuing Pascal. 

I managed to clamber out 
of the opposite door, and stood 
in cataracts of rain gazing at 
my ditched ‘ Desirée’ and feel- 
ing an awful fool. 

But I have long since proved 
that a special Providence 
watches over fools, if they are 
well-intentioned fools, and I 
felt certain that someone or 
other would come along some- 
time or other and rescue this 
fool somehow or other. The 
moment of rescue did not, 
however, appear imminent. The 
afternoon light was fading; I 
was twenty kilometres from 
home and at least sixteen from 
the nearest town and tele- 
phone, on a deserted mountain 
road in such streaming rain 
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that it seemed very unlikely 
that any Provencal would be 
out in it. 

I cowered under a hedge, 
lit a cigarette and thanked 
heaven there had not been a 
ravine on the left side of the 
road, a8 there usually is on 
our mountain tracks. I re- 
signed myself to a long wait, 
and my only fear was that 
Monsieur would grow anxious 
about me. Then I remembered 
that he always laughingly told 
our friends that when once his 
wife went out in the car he 
never expected her back until 
she appeared; for she always 
thought of a thousand and one 
urgent things that must be 
done, and had far too many 
peasant friends who confided 
to her all their family histories. 
Perhaps he would have his 
tea without me. 

Suddenly I heard a muffled 
roar in the distance. It must 
be a lorry coming round the 
bend. I jumped up and went 
and stood in the middle of 
the road as I saw a camion 
approaching, and then I clasped 
my hands together in an atti- 
tude of prayer and shook them 
above my head at the driver. 
There were three men huddled 
together on the driver’s seat, 
and, to my relief, directly they 
saw my draggled figure, there 
was a grinding of brakes, and 
the lorry slid to a standstill. 
I pointed to my poor ditched 
‘Desirée’ and beat upon my 
breast, whereupon three sets 
of white teeth flashed simul- 
taneously and three pairs of 
legs dangled over the edge of 
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the camion and then jumped 
to the ground. 

Not much explanation was 
needed ; my predicament spoke 
for itself, and those three men 
set to work at once—and HOW 
they worked! The driver, a 
slim boy in thin cotton work- 
man’s overalls, crawled under 
the car and lay on his tumpkin 
in the mud, while the other 
two men swiftly destroyed a 
perfectly good wall on the 
other side of the road and 
brought huge boulders across 
to him. These he banked one 
upon the other in true Pro- 
ven¢al wall-building fashion 
in the gully under the sus- 
pended wheels. Then the other 
two cricked up the car a little 
higher with a mighty crick 
from. the camion’s tool-box, 
and rolled more boulders under 
the car to be placed in like 
manner. 

Of course, as the gully gradu- 
ally became filled up with 
stones, the torrents of rain 
flowing off the road and 
down the mountain into it 
became dammed up, so that 
the driver of the lorry, lying 
in the gully under my car, was 
soon immersed in water. But 
still he laboured on, shouting 
his instructions to his comrades 
and joking encouragement to 
me, until by slow degrees a 
causeway had been built up 
under the car. He then 
emerged, muddy and dripping, 
and drove ‘ Desirée’ trium- 
phantly back on to the road. 
During this laborious perform- 
ance, all the men had vainly 
tried to persuade me to take 
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shelter in their lorry while they 
did the work. Madame must 
take cover—Madame would get 
wet. Madame naturally pre- 
ferred to share the soaking of 
her gallant rescuers, and spent 
her time trying to hold empty 
sacks over their labouring 
shoulders as they worked, to 
protect them in some measure 
from the pitiless downpour, 
since she was not allowed to 
carry heavy boulders for them. 
When that wonderful piece 
of wall building was accom- 
plished, the little driver in- 
sisted upon taking my car for 
a trial trip down the mountain 
before I entered it again, to 
make sure that the steering was 
undamaged and that I should 
come to no harm on my home- 
ward drive. Of course, I in- 
sisted upon accompanying him, 
though I had to wrangle with 
him for some time in the rain 
before this was permitted. 
Fortunately no vital harm 
had been done. When I at- 
tempted to thank my three 
deliverers, and emptied out 
the contents of my purse to be 
shared amongst them, they 
flatly refused to take even a 
franc. They said they were 
very sure that, had they been 
in like trouble and Madame 
had found them, she would 
have done all in her power to 
help them ; that accidents hap- 
pened to us all—and 80 on. 
Only by great persistence, 
and by pointing out to them 
that their timely help had 
saved me very great expense— 
for it would have been neces- 
sary for me to get a garagist 
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to come out from a distant 
town—could I persuade them 
to accept what I offered—a 
very inadequate reward in any 
case. 

Then we all shook hands 
warmly, and I expressed a 
hope that when I met my three 
friends again it would be under 
happier and drier conditions. 

As I drove off they were all 
busily engaged in destroying 
their causeway and rebuilding 
the wall they had taken down 
on the other side of the road. 

Before leaving them I had 
ascertained the address of their 
employer—a seed and forage 
merchant—and I took Mon- 
sieur to visit them all and to 
thank them, with his beautiful 
courtesy, for their great kind- 
ness to his wife. Needless to 
say, they were all engaged in 
complicated work quite other 
than that of wall building and 
car driving. 

A minor accident of quite 
another sort happened to me 
the other day when driving 
down to the coast. A beautiful 
great dog bounded without 
warning across the road directly 
in front of my car. All my 
insides changed places as I 
swerved instinctively and just 
missed him. But my right 
wing caught a stone pillar of a 


gate. Only a damaged mud- 
guard, but it spoiled ‘ De- 
sirée’s’ beauty; and, while I 


was examining the damage and 
apologising to her, a voluble 
townsman came up from 4a 
distance and lectured me in 
torrents of clipped French. 
Apparently he himself had 
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passed that same stone pillar 
not three minutes before I 
scraped it. His life would 
have been endangered — per- 
haps ended—had he been there 
still. He would certainly have 
been crushed instead of the 
mudguard. Madame was silly 
and sentimental like all Eng- 
lishwomen; she would risk 
lives of harmless pedestrians to 
save that of a stupid dog. In 
future Madame must crush 
dogs, crush them always, crush 
them relentlessly if they got in 
her way. ‘Il faut les écraser, 
Madame,” he shouted, and then 
repeated over and over again 
that he had only just passed 
that spot, and had he walked 
there three minutes later he 
would doubtless have been 
killed and Madame would 
have been a murderess. 

A peasant who had joined 
the group doffed his béret and 
hoped that Madame was un- 
hurt, adding reassuringly that 
le beau chien, whose life Madame 
had saved by her presence of 
mind, was now safely with his 
owner, 

As I drove away, that little 
townsman was still excitedly 
explaining the narrow escape 
he had had to a bored clump of 
people who all looked as if they 
wished that he had passed the 
fatal spot three minutes later. 

We have had many adven- 
tures on that particular road, 
and there is one corner of it 
that I can never pass without a 
reminiscent chuckle. Monsieur 
and I had been invited to a 
luncheon party at an important 
villa on the coast. Needless to 
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Say, our departure had been 
retarded, as always, by an 
agitated Hilaire, who, although 
we had tiptoed secretly out 
to the garage to avoid his 
inevitable onslaught, had heard 
me starting up the engine. 
He rushed straight in front of 
the car as I was driving it out, 
having learned from past experi- 
ence the only way to stop 
Madame when she is trying to 
escape him, and stood there 
pouring forth lists of urgent 
needs for the garden and the 
animals. He wanted birch 
brooms to sweep up the fallen 
fig-leaves that were rotting 
his blessed gazon (grass); the 
supply of bran had run out, 
and how could he feed sixteen 
young rabbits if Madame did 
not bring him back a sack of 
bran? There was very little 
green stuff to be found on the 
mountains in the hot weather, 
&e., &. And was it the 
pleasure of Madame to have 
more young salads? If so, 
would she please bring him 
back some lettuce seed. Might 
he order some more manure 
from his cousin? Manure was, 
he knew, expensive, but with- 
out it vegetables would not 
grow; the rabbits justified 
their existence by providing a 
certain amount of it, and he 
used this very sparingly, but— 
and so forth and so on. 
Monsieur, driven nearly fran- 
tic by the impeding Hilaire 
hopping about between the 
front wheels of the car, laid 
his hand, as though by accident, 
upon the electric siren attached 
to the driving-wheel, and the 
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ear-splitting screech that rent 
the air so petrified Hilaire that 
he stood rigid, his gesticulating 
arms stiff with shock. Then, 
catching the twinkle behind 
Monsieur’s eye-glass, he broke 
into a toothless grin, took the 
delicate hint and jumped aside. 

With a wave of the hand 
and a little reassuring word 
thrown out of the window as 
I passed him, we drove past 
Hilaire with a swirl. Two 
kilometres from home I realised 
that he had forgotten to fill 
up my petrol tank, which was 
now dangerously low. I hardly 
dared to break this news to 
Monsieur, for we were late 
already, and to stop and fill 
up the tank would mean yet 
more delay; but I realised 
that if we got stuck far from 
human habitation we might 
never get to that luncheon at 
all. 

I had, however, once more 
forgotten the hour. It was 
half-past twelve and all garages 
and petrol stations would 
already be shut for déjeuner. 
We passed several in the town, 
but not one showed a sign of 
life. We must just go on and 
hope to find a petrol pump 
whose owner was neither eating 
nor sleeping. 

Luck favoured us, and at a 
certain corner I spied a pump 
standing outside a little wooden 
shanty whose door was still 
open. I drew up and blew my 
horn. Out came a fat French- 
man, who, when I asked him 
to fill up my tank, looked resent- 
fully at his watch and informed 
me in a grumbling tone that 
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everyone today seemed to want 
petrol and that he had already 
waited half an hour for his 
déjeuner. I smiled upon him 
and told him that we were 
just as hungry as he was, and 
that if he did not give me petrol 
Monsieur and I could never 
get to our déjewner and should 
be obliged to ask him to share 
his with us. 

This frightful threat decided 
him to do as I asked. He filled 
the tank; I paid him for the 
petrol and gave him a good tip 
for obliging us. He bowed to 
us, entered his wooden hut, 
and then slammed the door and 
locked it noisily behind him. 

Monsieur, with a tremendous 
sigh of pent-up irritation and 
relief, relaxed in his seat and 
exhaled a cloud of cigarette 
smoke as I drove off with a 
rush. 

After a while I heard a 
queer swishing sound and re- 
marked upon it. “Only a 
dead branch caught under the 
mudguard,” Monsieur reassured 
me as I slackened pace. ‘“ Oh, 
GO ON, darling!’’ And I went 
on. 
Well, that puzzling noise 
did not sound serious, and I 
simply dared not stop the car 
again to get out and inspect. 
So we drove rapidly on, and 
at length arrived at the great 
gates of the villa. All the way 
up that long and winding 
drive, with its beautifully 


smooth surface of raked grey 
granite chips, I still heard that 
mysterious sound, but I had 
grown used to it and it no 
longer troubled me. 
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On the steps of the villa 
stood a@ young man in silent 
convulsions of laughter. He 
was unknown to us both, 
and I thought this a very 
strange greeting to two per- 
fect strangers. He tried to 
speak, choked and _ tried 
again. Then he pointed at 
‘Desirée.’ Monsieur and I 
tumed round, and then we 
realised the cause of this man’s 
unseemly mirth. For ‘ De- 
sirée’ had a long, long tail. 
The owner of the petrol pump, 
in his hurry and anxiety to 
get to his vegetable soup, had 
forgotten to detach the hose- 
pipe from our tank. The pipe 
was evidently rotten, my brisk 
departure had severed it from 
the pump, and we had dragged 
it with us for twelve kilo- 
metres. Had the hose-pipe 
not been rotten, I suppose we 
might have carried off the 
pump as well. 

The. young man, standing 
upon the steps of the villa, 
had watched our triumphant 
approach up that long drive, 
with ‘ Desirée’ gracefully wag- 
ging her tail the whole way. 
The beautiful gravel drive was 
scored by a sinuous line from 
the great gates to the front 
door. 

The description of our arrival 
at the villa was recounted with 
enormous success at luncheon. 
But when the time came for 
our return journey, the problem 
was to find a lid for our petrol 
tank; for, if I had unwittingly 
stolen his hose-pipe, the owner 
. the pump still retained my 
id. 


A crowd of laughing chauf- 
feurs from all the guests’ cars 
surrounded my poor humiliated 
‘ Desirée,’ each trying to devise 
some temporary cover for the 
aperture in the tank. But it 
was the cook of the villa (why 
had not we consulted her at 
first?) who eventually pro- 
duced a small earthenware 
cooking utensil which she 
placed, inverted, over the hole, 
binding it on with greased 
paper and string in the way 
one covers a pot of jam. 

And so, at last, we got 
home. 

A queer, fascinating life we 
live in this Paradise, Provence. 
It might very well be described 
in Gilbert’s phrase, “a bundle 
of contradictions, a mass of 
incongruities.”” Two instances 
will suffice to describe it. 

Having worked with our 
respectively serious and frivo- 
lous pens all the morning, Mon- 
sieur and I were spending an 
afternoon helping Hilaire pre- 
pare our surplus vegetables for 
sale, washing them in the great 
irrigation tank on the top ter- 
race, matching them, cutting 
their stalks to the same length 
and then tying them into 
bundles of ten or a dozen in the 
neat French way. Monsieur 
clad in blue workman’s over- 
alls, a loose silk handkerchief 
knotted fichu-fashion round his 
neck instead of a collar, and 
a great Provencal straw hat 
sheltering his historian’s head 
lest the dates therein should 
get dried up. Madame attired 
likewise, and revelling in the 
freedom of trousers and bare 
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feet—when suddenly Emilia 
appeared, bouncing from step 
to step up the stone stairways 
like a little indiarubber ball. 

Panting, she arrived at the 
top, announcing aloud the very 
thought of Madame: “ Pouff ! 
Je deviens de plus en plus 
boule!” Then when we had 
all laughed a little at Emilia’s 
increasing rotundity, she whis- 
pered excitedly: ‘“ Madame! 
Du monde qui arrive !” 

Visitors coming up the drive. 
Heavens—and it was true! 
Peering from our height, we 
saw a luxurious car approach- 
ing the house, and went down 
at once to receive some ‘ People 
of Importance ’ just as we were. 
And our visitors evinced no 
surprise at our unconventional 
attire, but seemed rather to 
envy it. 

On another evening, Hilaire, 
Monsieur and I, grubby and 
dishevelled, were busily chasing 
rabbits, trying to separate 
different breeds, when inter- 
rupted by the sudden shrilling 
of the telephone bell within the 
house. I answered it, to find 
that we were invited to a gala 
dinner at a great house on the 
coast to meet distinguished 
officers of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. Just time for a hurried 
tub and a quick change into 
evening clothes, and we were 
racing down towards Cannes in 
‘Desirée.’ A curious mixture 
of smart, social and pure 
peasant life. 

But although occasional ‘ jol- 
lies’ of the typical Riviera 
type are delightful pour changer 
les idées, Monsieur always re- 
marked upon the headlong 
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speed with which Madame 
always drove home after- 
wards. 


** * Desirée’s ’ nose is towards 
her stable,” he would say with 
a contented smile. 

And as we drew into the 
mountain track leading to our 
little Domaine, always at a 
given spot just within sight of 
its honey-coloured walls, ‘ De- 
sirée’ would be made to pause 
while together we looked at the 
lovely familiar view. The 
plains of olive groves far below, 
broken by many a rounded 
hill; the sun glinting upon 
the windows of the little 
Provencal farmsteads; dark 
cypresses stabbing the skyline, 
and far away the blue encircling 
sea and the satisfying flanking 
line of the Estorel mountains. 

Then the procedure was al- 
ways the same, and our great 
contentment found the same 
expression. 

One evening, lovelier than 
the rest—a loveliness that posi- 
tively hurt—I was driving home 
alone in ‘Desirée.’ As I 
rounded the last bend of our 
lane, I saw that our favourite 
spot was already occupied—by 
another Fiat car. 

It was a little two-seater, ° 
and its occupants, a boy and 
a girl, sat bathed in a roseate 
glory of sunset light. But they 
were not watching the moun- 
tains being transformed into a 
chain of amethysts and the 
sea into one great opal; nor 
did they seem to appreciate 
the showers of roses and ger- 
aniums dripping over the walls 
of the Domaine, each blossom 
seeming to have been dipped 
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in fire. Perhaps it was the 
effect of the new moon, rising 
like a silver sickle above the 
mountains, or it may have been 
the air, heavy with the scent 
of flowers, that had gone to 
their heads. Anyhow, they 
were locked in so ecstatic an 
embrace that they remained 
quite unaware of my approach. 

Their absorption in each 
other reminded me of another 
boy and girl, seated upon the 
deserted shore at Nice, sil- 
houetted against the flaming 
splendour of sunset sky and 
luminous sea. The whole popu- 
lation of the town seemed to 
have congregated upon the 
Promenade des Anglais to 
watch that glorious sunset. But 
in the foreground sat the little 
couple locked in each other’s 
arms and quite unaware of 
either the sunset before them 
or the watching crowd behind 
them. Rather lovely, I thought. 
So now I felt embarrassed. 
Somehow it seemed sacrilege 
to rend that quiet evening air 
and to shatter that pretty 
idyll by sounding a motor siren, 
yet I knew that Monsieur 
would be awaiting my return 
with impatience and _ that 
Emilia’s soufflé would be 
spoiled if I did not. 

Then Hilaire solved my 
problem for me. Quite evi- 
dently he had been spying upon 
the unconscious couple. He is 
incurably romantic and is the 
bane of all lovers who, from 
time to time, lurk in the lane 
bordering our garden, for he 
stalks them noiselessly and 
contrives to find work where, 
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hidden by vines, he can see 
without being seen. Suddenly 
some unconquerable sneeze will 
betray his presence, or seeing 
Monsieur or Madame coming 
out of the house to work with 
him, he cannot resist a welcom- 
ing shout, and les amoureux will 
make a hurried and indignant 
departure. 

Now, seeing my car, he let 
forth his usual yell, “ Voila, 
Madame!” loud enough to 
apprise Monsieur and Emilia, 
within the house, of my impend- 
ing arrival. 

Poetry was at once trans- 
lated into prose. A flustered 
youth cast one startled glance 
in front and then behind him, 
and, seeing my waiting car, 
hurriedly started up his engine 
while the maiden swiftly 
combed her curls, and the little 
Fiat car fled up the lane. 

As I drove through the gates 
of the Domaine and up the 
drive, Hilaire, grinning all over 
his face, thundered after me to 
open the garage. 

“Madame!” he shouted 
excitedly, “ C’était un Fiat!” 
Madame told him that she had 
already remarked that the ob- 
structing car was a Fiat. 

“ Fiat! Voiture danger- 
euse!” he remarked, tapping 
his old nose. “‘ Why should a 
Fiat car be specially danger- 
ous ? ’’ I inquired. 

“ Fiat. fF-I-A-T,” spelled 
Hilaire triumphantly to a 
mystified Madame. “ Faites 
Ici Amour Toujours,” then 
slapped his knees and doubled 
up with silent laughter. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE, 
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GOOD PILOTING. 





BY SHALIMAR. 


OCEAN-GOING vessels move 
up and down the Yanbwye 
River in considerable numbers, 
for Yanbwye is one of the 
East’s greatest and busiest 
ports. The many vessels 
moored against the wharves 
on the long frontage of the 
city, or to the great buoys out 
in mid-stream, give to a 
stranger a clear indication of 
the port’s prosperity ; if he is 
a seafaring stranger he also 
acquires some idea of its 
dangers. For here vessels are 
not moored to the wharves by 
their own ropes and wires as 
in other ports, but stout chains, 
fastened to huge anchors em- 
bedded in the bank, are taken 
aboard fore and aft. In the 
same way vessels are not 
moored by their own wire 
hawsers to the rings of the 
great buoys in mid-stream ; 
for those buoys are only in 
the nature of floats supporting 
two tremendously strong chain 
cables—one leading up-stream, 
the other down—each over 
@ hundred fathoms long and 
secured to gigantic anchors. To 
those cables a heavy chain 
pennant, with a swivel, is 
attached and the ship’s anchor 
cable is shackled to it. In a 
river which rises twenty-one 
feet during the spring tides, 


I. 


and attains a velocity of eight 
knots an hour, moorings of an 
altogether remarkable nature 
are required to hold a heavy 
ship. 

Twenty highly paid British 
pilots worked the vessels up 
and down the Yanbwye River, 
from the port right out to the 
pilot-vessel anchored in the 
open sea a short distance 
below the outer bar over 
thirty miles away. High tide, 
which alone enables heavy draft 
vessels to enter the port, con- 
ceals, with its treacherous hand, 
the river’s hidden dangers. At 
low tide mud-banks stand up 
out of the water, and spits, over 
which the stream churns in 
muddy froth, lie close to the 
nalrow navigable channels; 
but those are all submerged as 
the flood-tide makes. Leading 
marks by day, and lights by 
night, guide the pilot through 
those channels, but often they 
are blotted out by fog, or 
monsoon squalls; then it is 
that the infallible instinct gen- 
erated by the familiarity of 
years mitigates minutes of fev- 
erish anxiety. A glimpse of 


the river-bank will tell the 
pilot not only where he is, 
but how the water grows or 
falls. 

The most dangerous bar in 
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the Yanbwye River is less 
than two miles below the har- 
pour, just above where the 
Yegu River, winding through 
flats from far up-country, comes 
rolling into the main stream. 
On the tracks over the bar 
there is only nine feet at 
low water, though another three 
feet can be got by using a 
natrow dredged cut that hugs 
the left bank of the Yanbwye 
River to the point of its 
junction with the Yegu. On 
the bar itself the current is 
fairly slack—which perhaps ac- 
counts for the bar’s existence— 
but below it the flood - tide 
sweeps into the Yegu River 
like a raging torrent. The 
outer edge of the bar is steep-to, 
as if the rush of water sluicing 
out of the Yegu on the ebb 
had sliced it off with a gigantic 
knife; and it is this current 
which swirls round its outer 
edge—where there is almost 
a right-angled bend towards 
the main stream—that con- 
stitutes the bar’s greatest 
danger. Below it are six more 
mooring buoys occupied by 
vessels that have crossed over 
the bar to finish loading and 
avoid being neaped in the 
harbour. 

John Thorpe, one of the 
twenty licensed pilots, left his 
bungalow in the cantonments 
one morning near the end of 
the cold weather, mounted his 
bicycle and rode towards the 
town. He was in good spirits 
as he pedalled down the dusty 
roads in the brief coolness which 
succeeds the dawn, for he had 
what the pilots call a ‘ removal.’ 


That is to say, he had to take 
a vessel from the harbour across 
the bar to where she would 
be moored to one of the buoys 
below to finish loading. That 
meant less than an hour’s 
work, and it also meant coming 
straight back and spending 
another night at home. The 
pilots of Yanbwye had only 
‘half-swallowed the anchor,’ 
for they still put in quite a lot 
of time at sea; when they took 
@ vessel out of the river they 
had sometimes to wait two, or 
even three, days aboard the 
pilot-vessel waiting for tardy 
arrivals—and they grudged the 
time thus spent. 

Thorpe, who was a4 little 
over thirty, had been five 
and a half years in the 
Yanbwye pilot service. Before 
aspiring to that one must 
have @ master’s certificate and 
@ certain amount of influence. 
After appointment six months 
is served as a probationer 
travelling up and down the 
river with other pilots. On 
passing an examination the 
probationer is granted a licence 
which permits him to pilot a 
vessel up to 3000 tons and 
seventeen feet draft. Further 
examinations lead to pro- 
motion to third and second 
grades with permission to pilot 
vessels up to nineteen and 
twenty-one feet respectively. 
One year is spent on the fourth 
grade, two on each of the 
others; then comes the final 
and joyful promotion to first 
grade and the piloting of vessels 
of any draft and tonnage. 
Thorpe had just received his 
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promotion and was now that 
most important person—a first- 
grade pilot. 

He whistled blithely as he 
pedalled, so that a group of 
bright-clad, laughing Burmese 
girls, smoking great cheroots 
as they gaily ambled along, 
waved to him cheerily. This 
removal was very timely. To- 
day was his wife’s birthday, 
and a dinner-party had been 
arranged for that night which 
he would now be able to attend. 
His wife had come out from 
England to marry him two 
years before, and there was 
a very delightful young baby. 
He had just been granted 
nine months’ home leave, too, 
to take effect in a couple of 
months’ time. He could not 
afford to take it before; on 
the lower grades the pilots 
did not get a very large pro- 
portion of the gross monthly 
earnings of the service. 

He crossed a bridge over the 
railway line, left the canton- 
ments and their trim gardens 
and lawns, palms and green 
bamboo hedges, behind, and 
entered the rather sordid streets 
of the city. He arrived at the 
office of the Harbour Auth- 
orities, got off his bicycle and 
handed it to a peon. He 
took the clips off his white duck 
trousers—he was clad in white 
uniform with brass buttons, 
gold-edged blue shoulder straps 
with the three silver stars of 
a first-grade pilot embroidered 
on them, and white sun helmet 
—and ran lightly up the office 
stairs. Before taking pilotage 
charge of a vessel he had to 


read up the book containing 
the results of the latest sound- 
ings —the ever-shifting bars 
were surveyed every three days 
—and sign the book to show 
he had read them. He wrote 
the new soundings in his note- 
book, then went down to a 
small pontoon jetty and 
boarded a steam launch that 
would take him off to his ship. 

As the launch pushed off 
into the stream he noted the 
usual activities of tide time. 
An outward-bound vessel was 
already steaming down the 
inner channel between the near- 
est set of mooring buoys and 
the line of wharves; a mail 
steamer, newly arrived from 
an Indian port and bound toa 
wharf, was backing up the 
middle of the harbour with her 
anchor just dragging through 
the mud on the bottom to keep 
her heading the current; sev- 
eral white-painted rowing boats, 
with uniformed lascars in them, 
were lying alongside other ves- 
sels, or rubbing against the 
buoys. Those boats belonged 
to another, but not such a 
highly paid, service, that of 
the berthing masters — fre- 
quently called ‘ mud-pilots ’"— 
who moored, and unmoored, 
all the vessels in the harbour, 
took them over from the pilots 
on atrival and handed them 
over on departure. Though 
their duties were not quite so 
onerous as those of the pilots, 
for they did no night-work, 
and only handled vessels head- 
on to the current, they were 
more spectacular, for the 
dangers they contended with 
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were always visible. The way 
they cut through tiers of ships, 
and their judgment of distance, 
pordered on the miraculous. 

The launch swept round the 
stern of the big heavy cargo 
steamer Luyton of Liverpool, 
and Thorpe noticed her draft. 
It was twenty-seven feet, a 
considerably deeper draft than 
he had ever piloted before. 
When on the bar she would 
have less than a foot of water 
under her bottom, for the 
highest of the spring tides 
was past. But he had no 
misgivings; he was very sure 
of himself, rather too sure, in 
fact. When senior pilots, think- 
ing he was too cock-a-hoop, 
had warned him that he would 
not know what piloting meant 
until he had a heavy ship, 
smelling the bottom, under 
him, he had thought them old 
fogies and secretly scoffed at 
them. 

As he reached the Luyton’s 
bridge, and was greeted by her 
captain, he heard a loose chain 
clanging on the hollow buoy 
under the bows. 

“Unshackled, sir,’’ the chief 
officer shouted from the fore- 
castle-head. 


“All right,’ the berthing 
master replied. “Slack away 
your slip-rope.”’ 

The Luyton was sheered away 


from the buoy and the slip- 
rope let go. She was quickly 
squared up with the engines 
and the helm, for a sheer 
across the current could become 
very dangerous, and com- 
menced to steam slowly down 
the crowded harbour past the 
great, round, red buoys and 
variously coloured ships that 
alone brightened its surface. 
There was nothing beautiful 
about the running water of the 
river. It had the consistency 
of pea soup, and was the 
colour of khaki, all the way 
down from the harbour and 
even out to sea as far as the 
pilot-vessel. The berthing mas- 
ter skilfully avoided three cargo 
boats—large lighters with single 
sails like lugs and rather un- 
manageable with the two or 
three natives they carried— 
that were beating up the har- 
bour. The steamer reached 
the last of the mooring buoys— 
the berthing master’s outer 
limit. 

“ Right, Wells, I’ll take her,”’ 
said Thorpe. 


I. 


Aided by the current, Thorpe 
immediately began to sheer 
the Luyton over towards the 
left bank, for the lower part 
of the harbour shoals very 
rapidly from the mooring 
buoys down to the bar and he 
wanted to get her heading 


straight for the dredged cut 
a8 soon as possible. When she 
straightened up she was within 
a@ biscuit toss of the bank, so 
close that from the high bridge 
they could almost look down 
on the launches alongside the 
little jetties which jutted out 
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from it. Indeed the berthing 
master’s boat towing alongside 
—for Wells had remained on 
board to moor the Luyton to 
the buoy below the bar—seemed 
at times to be almost rubbing 
against them. It was necessary 
for Thorpe resolutely to shut 
his eyes to the closeness, for on 
the other side of the steamer, 
all unmarked, lay shallow water 
and disaster. She plodded on 
slowly, although the telegraph 
stood at full speed ahead. 
There did not seem to be a very 
full head of steam, for her wash 
did not even lap up to the 
teakwood logs that lay in a 
timber yard just above high- 
water mark. Well, perhaps 
it did not matter very much ; 
it would be about high water 
when they got over the bar 
and the current would have 
greatly diminished in strength, 
although it would continue to 
run up for half an hour after 
the water started to fall. 
Thorpe was not troubled by 
cargo-boats very much; they 
were warned to keep clear of 
the dredged cut and a police 
launch was usually round at 
tide time to see that they did 
not actually anchor in it. 

The Luyton drew down to the 
shallowest part of the cut and 
the man at the hand lead was 
giving under twenty-eight feet. 
She must be smelling the mud, 
but so far she was steering 
nicely and giving little trouble. 
There was a perceptible tense- 
ness on board, and all hands 
were at stations. The water 
deepened slightly as she cleared 
the point that marks the 


junction of the Yanbwye and 
Yegu Rivers. Just inside it, 
and running round the back 
of the town, was a Jarg® creek, 
bordered by rice-mills. About 
a@ hundred yards ahead was the 
black buoy that marks the 
almost right-angled turn down 
into the main stream, and 
Thorpe commenced to sheer 
cautiously towards it. That 
was necessary to avoid the 
stream which poured into the 
Yegu catching the steamer 
broad on the bow. The buoy 
was now fairly close and the 
Inyton was angling nicely. 
That was the critical moment, 

“Hard -a- port,’ Thorpe 
ordered. 

He watched for the swing of 
the steamer’s head to starboard, 
but after a momentary pause it 
began to fall off the other way. 

“Is your helm hard-a-port?” 
he shouted anxiously. 

He looked at the helmsman, 
who seemed to be trying to 
wrench the small wheel, which 
controlled the steam steering 
gear, from its standard. The 
captain rushed to his aid. 

“What's the matter?” he 
asked. 

The helmsman pointed to 
the small arrow-headed indi- 
cator on top of the standard 
and shook the wheel to show 
that it was rigidly held. 

“‘Helm’s jammed half-way 
over to starboard, pilot,’ the 
captain announced calmly. He 
did not seem to appreciate 
the fact that almost in the 
twinkling of an eye a situation 
that threatened disaster had 
developed. 
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“Good God!’ Thorpe ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Full speed astern !”’ 

The third officer jerked the 
telegraph handle to stop, then 
down to full speed astern, and 
the engines were quickly re- 
yersed. But Thorpe could see 
they were going to be powerless. 
A deeply loaded vessel carries 
her way a long time and there 
was not much power behind 
the beat of the engines. They 
would never save the steamer 
from running on to the long 
mud-flat which ran out over a 
quarter of a mile from the other 
shore. 

“Let go both anchors,’ the 
pilot shouted to the chief officer 
who was standing by the wind- 
lass. 

“The starboard anchor’s un- 
shackled, Thorpe,’ Wells said 
quietly. 

“Oh, damn!” said Thorpe, 
“ring up the engines ! ” 

The telegraph clanged and 
at the signal for the utmost 
power in an emergency the 
engines moved appreciably 
faster. But not fast enough ; 
the Luyton was sheering rapidly 
across the stream. 

“What’s the matter with 
that port anchor?’ Thorpe 
shouted. 

The port anchor had been 
hove tight up into the hawse- 
pipe when the Lwuyton was 
moored in Yanbwye, and it 
was now jammed. The car- 
penter had the brake full open ; 
the chief officer and the hands 
with him were jumping on the 
cable between the windlass and 
the hawse-pipe, trying to get it 
started on the run. 

VOL, CCXXXVI.—NO,. MCCCCXXV. 


“‘ They'd better heave it out,” 
the alert Wells whispered to the 
captain, though he had really 
no right to interfere. 

“* Heave it out,” the captain, 
alarmed at last, shouted im- 
patiently. 

The chief officer and the 
carpenter made great efforts 
to get the windlass into reverse 
gear in time; but the whole 
thing, from the jamming of the 
wheel to the stranding, lasted 
less than two minutes. There 
is a golden rule which reads: 
“* Never let a vessel run ashore 
with an anchor hanging at her 
bows,” and there are two ex- 
cellent reasons for the rule. 
One is that an anchor with its 
attached cable may actually 
bring the vessel up before she 
runs ashore; the other that 
it might be useful for heaving 
her off again. The Lwuyton 
had two anchors at her bows. 
One was useless because it was 
unshackled from its cable, which 
had been attached to the buoy 
pennant in the harbour, and 
was meant to be used for the 
same purpose at the buoy 
below ; the other was jammed 
in the hawse-pipe and would 
not leave it. So when she 
ran up on the mud-flat, with 
her propeller vainly churning 
astern, both anchors were still 
at the bows instead of lying 
on the bottom of the river. 

She could not have grounded 
at a worse time. It was right 
on the top of high tide and in a 
few minutes the water began 
to fall. After half an hour 
they stopped the futile en- 
deavour to draw her off the 
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flat with the reversed engines, 
and, looking over the side, they 
could see by the situation of her 
Plimsoll mark that the water 
had receded a foot. Sounding 
with the hand lead all round 
her showed that she was on the 
mud from the bridge forward ; 
under her stern there were ten 
fathoms of water. Thorpe 
looked at his tide-table; the 
tides were falling ; at night the 
rise of water would be nine 
inches less than it had been 
that morning. If there was 
to be any chance of getting 
the vessel off she would have to 
be lightened at once. 

Several launches were now 
alongside. The harbour-master 
and the agent came on the 
bridge. The captain demanded 
that the agent send off lighters 
at once; the harbour-master 
pointed out that with the 
vessel lying broadside on to 
the current the lighters would 
have great difficulty in getting 
alongside, and would not be 
able to stay there even if they 
could. Furthermore, if by any 
chance they did manage to 
stay there, they would all be 
aground at low water. It was 
decided that large gangs of 
coolies be brought aboard and 
bags of rice be dumped over- 
board as fast as they could 
be got out of the holds. In less 
than an hour the work was 
progressing feverishly ; coolies 
yelled, winches clattered, slings 
of cargo came up out of the 
forward holds ; the heavy bags 
were dropped into the river, 
sank to the bottom and were 
quickly scoured away. 


The Luyton went ashore at 
eight o’clock in the .norning; 
at two o’clock in the afternoon 
she broke her back. There 
was little warning but the loud 
cracks of some shearing rivets 
sounding sharply above the 
pandemonium of jettisoning 
cargo. Then the steamer 
trembled from stem to stern; 
there was a series of reports 
like explosions, and a great 
rent appeared right across the 
steel main-deck in front of 
the bridge. The cargo coolies 
shouted with panic and stam- 
peded along the deck; they 
rushed the launches lying along- 
side, and two of them jumped 
overboard, to be drowned in the 
swift current. At five o’clock 
the Luyton was abandoned. 

Thorpe arrived back at the 
office at six, to find he had been 
suspended. He was in time 
for the dinner-party, but in no 
mood for it, although he carried 
it off bravely. But worse was 
to follow. A departmental 
inquiry held a week later found 
him guilty of a rash and negli- 
gent act; he was severely 
censured and reduced to the 
second grade for a year. It 
was @ cruel blow. He cancelled 
his application for leave; his 
wife and baby would have to go 
home without him; although 
the leave pay was good the 
other expenses would be heavy, 
and he could not afford 
them. 

The ravenous mud began to 
swallow the Luyton. Three 
days after she stranded all that 
marked her remains at high 
water was a green wreck buoy. 
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Ii. 


Indian coolies in hundreds 
of thousands came to Yanbwye 
every year from various ports 
on the other side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and many of them de- 
parted when the rice season 
was over. The transporting 
of them was an extremely 
lucrative business—no steve- 
doring was necessary, they just 
walked on and walked off again 
at the other side—and for 
years it had been entirely in 
the hands of a British company 
trading on the coast. Then 
some brainy Hindus, resident 
in Yanbwye, sat up and took 
notice. It was before the day 
when the Gandhi cap was 
invented, but at the beginning 
the germ of the idea was un- 
doubtedly political; and the 
idea was to float a Hindu com- 
pany and buy a steamer to 
cut into the coolie traffic. 

The company was floated, 
capital was raised and a steamer 
bought. She was an ancient 
steamer that had _ carried 
Chinese coolies between the 
Straits and the ports of Amoy 
and Swatow for years; till, 
in fact, she was almost run 
to death and eventually laid 
up. She was rechristened the 
Gunja and hailed with en- 
thusiasm. But the manager of 
the company, who was a silk 
merchant, knew nothing about 
ships, and, truth to tell, he 
had bought a pig in a poke; 
before the Gunja was ready to 
calry a single passenger the 
entire capital of the company 


had been swallowed up in 
repairs and fittings. The man- 
ager had, however, acquired 
some valuable experience. 
Among other things he had 
learned that though minor offi- 
cials could be bribed to let 
things slip, white government 
officials could not. Various 
surveyors saw to it that the 
Gunja was seaworthy, and that 
all the ordinances relating to 
the transportation of deck pas- 
sengers were well and truly 
carried out, before she was 
granted a passenger licence. 
By desperate efforts, and an 
appeal to patriotism, fresh 
capital was raised, and the 
Gunja sailed at last with a full 
complement of coolies for the 
Coromandel coast. 

At the beginning she made 
money. By undercutting the 
British company to the extent 
of two rupees on each coolie’s 
passage money she was nearly 
always full. The British com- 
pany looked on tolerantly ; its 
officials thought that the 
ancient Gunja could not keep 
going for long; besides, the 
damage to their trade was 
comparatively small. Then 
some Moslems, likewise resident 
in Yanbwye, also took a hand 
in the game. They bought a 
steamer and ran her in opposi- 
tion to the Gunja, and their 
first move was to cut the pas- 
sage money a further two 
rupees. 

A bitter communal fight en- 
sued. The British company 
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only supplied water and cook- 
ing facilities to its passengers ; 
they had to take their own food 
aboard. The Gunja company 
offered to supply food as well 
as water; the Islamia—for 
that was the name of the 
opposition steamer—company 
did the same and cut the 
passage money still further. 
There was a regular rate war. 
The Gunja at last offered to 
carry the passengers for eight 
annas a head—their absolute 
limit; the Islamia followed 
suit and gave each passenger a 
present. Feeling was running 
very high, but the impartial 
coolies were delighted, though 
inclined to become fastidious. 
The British company . still 
looked on, though not quite so 
tolerantly; after all, the two 
native ships could not carry a 
tenth of the coolie passengers, 
but they were becoming trouble- 
some. The British company 
waited for one of the others to 
collapse ; then it would adopt 
the same tactics and smash the 
victor. 

The first ship John Thorpe 
was ordered to take to sea 
after his week’s suspension 
passed, and his sentence had 
been announced, was the Gunja. 
As usual the Islamia was sailing 
on the same tide, for the two 
ships stuck together closer than 
brothers. The order was 
brought round by a peon one 
evening, and the Gunja was 
leaving the wharf at seven the 
next morning. By ten o’clock 
that night Mrs Thorpe had 
gone to bed, the servants had 
retired to their own premises 


in the compound and the house 
was quiet. Thorpe lay in a 
long chair, smoking a last 
Burma cheroot before also seek- 
ing his bed. 

He was thoroughly sick of 
the job he was previously s0 
keen on, and of life in general ; 
he longed for English air and 
scenery and food. He felt 
that he had been very unjustly 
dealt with and he brooded over 
it. No one could blame him 
for the steering gear jamming ; 
that, indeed, had been the 
work of an ignorant cargo 
coolie who blocked the quad- 
rant with a piece of dunnage 
wood. Neither could he be 
blamed for the port anchor 
refusing to leave the hawse- 
pipe ; but he could be, and was, 
blamed for taking the steamer 
across the bar with the star- 
board cable unshackled from 
its anchor. One of the rules 
of the port laid it down dis- 
tinctly that no vessel could be 
moved over the bar under 
certain conditions of the tide 
unless she had two anchors 
at the bows all ready for 
dropping. Thorpe knew the 
rule well enough, but had 
never seen it adhered to; it 
was honoured entirely in the 
breach—otherwise pilots would 
have been rather unpopular— 
but he had been nipped by it. 
It was generally felt in the 
port that his luck had been 
thoroughly bad. The harbour- 
master, a stickler for rules, was 
blamed. 

His cheroot was drawing 
well, but he was getting drowsy. 
He had given up reading his 
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book because small, green flies 
swarmed around the lamp in 
hundreds; little chirruping 
lizards ran up and down the 
wall—stalking slowly, darting 
swiftly. Above the rustling of 
the trees outside he heard a 
cough. 

“ Sahib!” a voice, appar- 
ently at his elbow, said. 

He looked down. A lascar, 
clad in the blue uniform with 
red piping of the port lascars, 
was standing in the garden. 
He recognised the man at 
once; he was one of the crew 
of the pilot-vessel, up in the 
town on leave. What the 
devil was he doing there ? 
especially at that time of night. 
Wanted to borrow a rupee 
perhaps. The lascar beckoned 
him. Thorpe rose quietly, for 
he did not wish to disturb his 
wife, and went down the few 
steps into the garden. The 
lascar put his fingers to his 
lips, then motioned Thorpe to 
go into the shadow of one of the 
trees. 

“Good evening, sir. How are 
you ? ”’ 

The words were spoken in 
English, but they flowed in 
the sing-song cadences that 
mark the speech of the native- 
born. Thorpe looked closely 
at the speaker and thought 
he had seen him _ before. 
Vaguely he connected the man 
with stevedoring, or tallying 
cargo; yes, he had seen him 
tallying aboard some ship. 

“T’m all right,” Thorpe re- 
plied, “‘ but this is a damned 
funny time of night to come and 
inquire.”’ 
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* Sir, my name is Fernandez. 
I came to introduce you to 
Dilawur Khan,” the tally-clerk 
said, almost reverently. 

Dilawur Khan! the un- 
crowned emperor of Yanbwye’s 
underworld! a Pathan who 
was alleged to be a millionaire ! 
Everyone in Yanbwye knew 
about Dilawur Khan, but 
Thorpe, like most Europeans, 
had never seen him. He was 
at the head of a vast opium- 
smuggling organisation ; he ran 
racehorses that won, or lost, 
just as he decreed; he owned 
grog shops, gambling dens and 
opium dives all over the city. 
Finally, if anyone wanted a 
person put out of the way for 
good Dilawur Khan could get 
it done, efficiently and quietly. 
He was believed to have a 
regular scale of charges — a 
thousand rupees a head for a 
Eurasian clerk, for instance ; 
fifty rupees for a native butler. 
So far he had stopped at 
Kuropeans. Thorpe started 
back in amazement. What 
could the sinister Dilawur Khan 
want with him ? 

A tall, burly, intensely dig- 
nified-looking Pathan, with a 
long beard which had been 
stained red, stepped out from 
beneath a tree and extended 
his hand. Thorpe, still com- 
pletely bewildered, took it hesi- 
tatingly. Dilawur Khan began 
to speak in the deep, command- 
ing tones of one used to im- 
plicit obedience; but, as he 
spoke in pure Urdu and 
Thorpe’s knowledge of Indian 
languages was limited to lascari 
bat and the ungrammatical 
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Hindustani spoken by Yan- 
bwye’s Madrassi servants, the 
conversation did not get beyond 
the opening sentences. 

“Perhaps you had better 
interpret,” Thorpe said rather 
helplessly to Fernandez. 

“Well, sir,” the tally-clerk 
began nervously, “ Dilawur 
Khan is prepared to pay you a 
lakh of rupees if you will wreck 
the Gunja tomorrow as you 
wrecked the Luyton.”’ 

Thorpe flushed, clenched his 
fists and glared angrily. He 
just resisted the temptation to 
knock the speaker down. 

** Sir,’ Fernandez went on 
earnestly, ‘“‘ there would be no 
risk to you. We have the 
money here, and it will be 
paid into your hands in one 
hundred pound Bank of Eng- 
land notes. There is, therefore, 
no fear of detection, or of 
the transaction being traced 
through banks in this country.” 

Yes, and you would be re- 
moved pretty quickly if you 
did not keep your mouth shut, 
Thorpe thought. Aloud, he 
said, playing for time to think 
further— 

“What would happen if I 
took the money and didn’t 
wreck the ship ? ”’ 

Dilawur Khan’s answer to 
that was a broad, confident 
smile ; people did not do that 
sort of thing to him. For a 
second the thought of a lakh 
of rupees—seven thousand 
pounds at the then rate of 
exchange—dazzled Thorpe, for 
it meant England and inde- 
pendence; but a decent up- 
bringing, pride of race and of 
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his profession utterly inhibited 
any idea of accepting the bribe, 
His sole idea was to get rid of 
the 


intruders quickly and 
quietly; he had been told 
that Dilawur Khan never 


moved about without an escort, 
and he could sense the pres- 
ence of other men amongst the 
trees. 

“The Gunja will be packed 
with deck passengers, nearly 
two thousand of them. There 
would certainly be great loss 
of life,’’ he said, rather weakly. 

The Pathan smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders when he 
replied. 

** Dilawur Khan says he sin- 
cerely hopes so,’ Fernandez 
interpreted. 

Exactly what Dilawur Khan 
would hope; indeed Thorpe 
was pretty certain that, freely 
translated, the Pathan’s an- 
swer meant: ‘‘ What the hell 
do you think I’m offering you 
& lakh of rupees for ? ”’ 

“* Well, I can’t have anything 
to do with it,’ Thorpe said 
decisively. ‘‘ Besides, it’s not 
80 easy to wreck a ship as all 
that.”’ 

** You do not seem to find it 
difficult,’ Fernandez retorted 
with the rat-like truculence of 
his class. 

Again Thorpe flushed angrily 
and clenched his fists. But 
he restrained himself; the 
Pathan’s escort probably con- 
tained some tough characters. 

Well, good night,’’ he said, 
and turned on his heel. 

There was some muttering, 
and when Fernandez spoke 


again his words were honeyed. 
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“Dpilawur Khan trusts to 
your honour as a gentleman 
to keep this conversation to 
yourself,” he said meekly. 

Honour as a gentleman! 
Thorpe was thinking about 
that very matter. If he 
divulged the proposal to the 
proper authorities he had no 
witnesses to support him, and 
would probably be scoffed at. 
A still more potent argument 
was that Dilawur Khan might 
not always stop at Europeans. 

“ Yes, P’ll promise you that,” 
he said. 

“ Salaam, sahib,” said Dila- 
wur Khan, as he bowed with 
dignity. 

“ Saldam, Dilawur Khan,” 
said Thorpe. 

He went up the steps to the 
verandah and passed into the 
dining-room. He poured a 
peg of whisky from a decanter 
into a long glass and went to 
the ice-chest for a cold soda. 
He felt rather unnerved, for it 
was decidedly disconcerting to 
know that the emperor of the 
underworld was so well ac- 
quainted with his movements. 
For @ moment he wondered 
if any of the other pilots had 
been approached in a similar 
manner, then decided they had 
not. The Pathan millionaire 
was an opportunist. He would 
know all about Thorpe’s pun- 
ishment—it seemed to be his 
business to know everything— 
and would have gathered from 
general gossip that the sentence 
was regarded as unjust and 
unduly severe. He would argue, 


correctly, that the pilot was 
brooding over it; where he 
erred was in assuming that, 
as with Pathans themselves, 
brooding was likely to be fol- 
lowed by reckless, vengeful 
action. He had mixed up the 
psychology of two races—and 
the result was, for Thorpe, 
extremely unpleasant and un- 
settling. 

The telephone bell ringing 
in the stillness made him jump. 
He took off the receiver. 

“ Hullo!” he said. 

“Oh, hullo! Is that you, 
Thorpe ?’’ The voice was that 
of the harbour-master. ‘I’m 
sorry to trouble you at this 
time of night, but I have just 
found out that the Islamia is 
over young Hall’s draft. Will 
you take her and let him have 
the Gunja?”’ 

“Very good, sir,’ Thorpe 
replied. 

“T’ve sent a peon round to 
him with a fresh order and 
I’ll leave yours in the soundings 
book. The ships are leaving 
about the same time. Good 
night.”’ 

“Good night, sir,’ said 
Thorpe. 

Smiling grimly he returned 
to his drink. If by any fan- 
tastic chance he had accepted 
Dilawur Khan’s offer, and his 
money, there would have been 
@® very pretty mix up. For 
instead of taking the Gunja 
down the river he was going 
to pilot the opposition vessel— 
the one in which, presumably, 
the Pathan was interested. 
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Thorpe slept very badly that 
night and was feeling far from 
fresh when he kissed his wife 
good-bye on the verandah in 
the early morning. He was 
not using his bicycle this time, 
for he would probably be away 
a@ couple of nights and so had 
a bag with him. He got into 
the gdari, drawn by a steady- 
going old pony, which was used 
for taking the infant and its 
ayah out for airings, and the 
syce drove out through the com- 
pound gate. 

Shortly afterwards the pony 
shied at a grass snake that was 
crossing the road, and Thorpe 
trembled violently. His nerves 
were all on edge. Few men 
could have gone through the 
terrible experience of wrecking 
the Luyton and remained un- 
shaken; some indeed could 
never have piloted another ship. 
Thorpe, sitting in the slowly 
moving gari and smelling the 
sickly scent of the padouk 
tree that blossoms three times 
before the rains, had a queasy 
feeling at the pit of his stomach, 
and had to fight against being 
sick. He noticed that his 
hands were shaking. To make 
matters worse the Islamia, 
which he was about to take to 
sea, was about the most danger- 
ous, unwieldy brute that had 
ever entered the port. 

She had been bought by her 
present owners with a complete 
disregard for the trade in which 
she was to ply. She was well 
over four hundred and fifty 


feet long, narrow, and so deep 
in the heel that her pilotage 
fees alone mounted up to a 
pretty considerable sum. She 
was an old, _ single - screw 
Atlantic liner and had never 
been meant to navigate rivers, 
at least not without the aid of 
tugs. She was so slow on 
her helm that pilots dreaded 
her; on several occasions they 
had only just managed to 
avert disaster. She was cranky 
too; God alone knew what 
would happen to her if she hit 
the bank. Thorpe cursed the 
fate that had given her to him, 
on a spring flood tide, as his 
very first ship after his recent 
experience. 

He arrived at the harbour 
to find a morning fog which 
obscured everything beyond the 
ships at the nearest buoys out 
in the stream. The crowd of 
natives at the approaches to the 
pontoon wharf was so dense 
that the small coolie boy carry- 
ing his bag had to fight his 
way through it. Even s0 
close inshore the current was 
sluicing round the back of the 
pontoon like a mill-race. Up 
on the bridge the captain of the 
Islamia, and the  berthing 
master, assured him the fog 
was lifting ; the mooring chains 
had been dropped, the ropes 
and wires were being singled. 

The Gunja, lying at the 
pontoon a little down-stream, 
began to heave off. The river- 
bank for a quarter of a mile 
was lined by excited natives, 
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some down to see their friends 
away, others partisan spec- 
tators; clad in bright colours 
they formed a moving kaleido- 
scope of seething humanity. 
The atmosphere seemed to be 
charged with an_ electrical 
agitation. The Islamia’s deck 
was packed with coolie pas- 
sengers; they swarmed every- 
where—on top of hatches, cook- 
houses, even the derricks which 
had been lowered down and 
were horizontal; there was 
not a vacant yard of deck 
space. They yelled to their 
friends ashore, and to each 
other, and the noise of their 
conversation was almost 
deafening. 

“You’ve got a devil of a 
crowd, captain,’ Thorpe re- 
marked. 

“ Yes, damn them ; couldn’t 
squeeze another one in with 
@ shoe-horn,” the captain 
replied moodily. 

He was in a bad humour. 
The second officer had gone 
ashore the previous night and 
was still there; they would 
have to sail without him. The 
officers of the two native ships 
were not noted for sobriety ; 
they were men who had sailed 
in British ships and been dis- 
missed. Mostly they had 
drifted up from the Straits, 
where, in those days, beach- 
combers could sleep warm at 
nights out on the maidan. 
Meanwhile, the third officer 
having gone aft to attend the 
moorings, the captain would 
have to ring the telegraph 
himself. The moorings were 
let go and the Islamia swung 
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out into the stream to the 
accompaniment of wild cheer- 
ing and the waving of many 
garments. 

“Have you got your water, 
Thorpe ?”’ the berthing master 
asked. 

“* Yes,’’ Thorpe replied. 

The semaphore signal on 
the opposite bank, which in- 
dicated the rise of water, was 
obscured by the mist, but he 
knew there was enough. Un- 
fortunately the invisible signal 
mast was also used for hoisting 
a black ball when a vessel, 
intending to enter the harbour, 
was coming up the reach below, 
and there was no other means 
of conveying such information. 
Thorpe nervously hoped there 
was no black ball hoisted on it 
now, for he did not wish to 
meet another vessel anywhere 
near the bar; a fortnight 
before he would have adopted 
a ‘let ’em all come’ attitude, 
but a lot had happened to him 
since then. 

The Gunja was off full speed ; 
she was several feet lighter 
than the Islamia and could use 
one of the other tracks across 
the bar. There was a sufficient 
rise of water, and the sun was 
eating up the fog, so there 
was no real cause for further 
delay ; besides, the captain of 
the Islamia was eager to get 
on after his rival. Still feeling 
rather shaky, Thorpe took over 
from the berthing master who 
had been dodging the steamer 
slowly down the harbour, 
and who now got down 
into his boat and was pulled 
ashore. 
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The strength of the muddy 
current that morning was un- 
believable. The flood - tide 
seemed to be bringing up all 
the water from the gulf outside 
and piling it into the harbour. 
One of the great, round moor- 
ing buoys—weighing tons—had 
been lifted clean out of the 
water by the straining cable 
of the vessel lying at it, so 
that the heavy moorings were 
plainly visible beneath it. The 
channel buoys had been forced 
over till they were lying flat 
on their sides and the stream 
was seething round them as a 
Highland river in spate seethes 
round its boulders. 

As the Islamia approached 
the dredged channel Thorpe 
peered through the thinning 
mist for any sign of an 
approaching vessel. None ap- 
peared, but he saw something 
that caused him acute anxiety ; 
two cargo-boats were actually 
hanging on to the black buoy 
at the turning point; their 
bow-ropes, fast to the buoy, 
were stretched out to their full 
scope so that their sterns ex- 
tended well into the channel, 
partially blocking it. He cursed 
them heartily, cursed, also, the 
police who were supposed to 
keep the channel clear. He 
had never seen cargo-boats 
hanging on to a channel buoy 
before; had, perchance, the 
Gunja company a master 
schemer of the calibre of Dila- 
wur Khan? He would have 
slowed the Islamia, and 
whistled to attract the police 
launch, but close behind him, 
and coming on swiftly, was the 


Straits mail- boat, deeply 
loaded and in a hurry to catch 
the tide over the outer bar, 
He wished there were room for 
her to pass him; she would 
have no trouble with the cargo- 
boats, for she was quick on the 
helm and as a last resort had 
twin screws. 

With some misgiving he went 
on, sounding long blasts on the 
steam whistle to warn the 
cargo-boats. Half-way down 
the dredged cut he realised it 
would be touch and go when 
he reached the turning point 
—but he might just manage to 
get round it. The slacker water 
on the bar gave him more 
confidence. He ordered the 
helm to port, intending to 
shave the rudders of the cargo- 
boats and, incidentally, to 
frighten the lives out of their 
occupants. Then something 
quite unexpected happened. 
Another cargo - boat, sailing 
swiftly up the reach before 
the freshening breeze and the 
flood-tide, came into the picture 
—also heading to pass close 
under the sterns of the two 
at the buoy. To avoid her 
Thorpe had to steady the helm 
at the very worst time. 

The Islamia’s bow cleared 
the bar. The current swirling 
along the edge of it—and into 
the Yegu River—caught her 
at an angle of forty-five degrees 
when she ought to have been 
stemming it. Against her helm, 
which was now hard over, she 
swerved violently to port; im 
ten seconds she was racilg 
straight across the river. 


Thorpe realised instantly that 
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the helm would never straighten 
her up. 

“Full speed astern! three 
short blasts on the whistle! ”’ 
he shouted. 

The blasts were to warn the 
steamer behind. Thorpe’s pre- 
dicament was exactly the same 
as he had been in with the 
Iuyton, only now the tide 
was much fiercer. For fate 
to have thrust him into this 
awkward situation once was 
pad enough; twice within a 
fortnight was decidedly unkind. 
But this time, thank God! he 
had two anchors at the bows— 
and old-fashioned ones, hanging 
to the cat-heads, that would not 
jam. 
“Let go both anchors, and 
hold on to the fifteen fathom 
shackles outside the hawse- 
pipes,” he roared. 

The chief officer lost no time. 
One after the other the anchors 
splashed into the water and 
the cables rasped under the 
vessel’s bottom, for she still 
had considerable headway. But 
the windlass brakes—with their 
worn linings—would not hold 
them at the fifteen fathoms 
and so allow the anchors to 
drag through the mud. Up 
through the spurling pipes the 
cables roared, over the wind- 
lass in clouds of rusty dust, 
and out through the hawse- 
pipes. Shackle after shackle 
Tan out until, when nearly 
sixty fathoms had gone, the 
brakes held at last. The 
Islamia felt the pull of the 
cables as they tautened till 
they were rigid ; they brought 
her up all standing and her 
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head actually twisted a little 
down-stream. But the strain 
on them had been too great. 
The chief officer threw his 
arms above his head with a 
despairing gesture. 
“Starboard cable 
away, sir!”’ he yelled. 
The headway was off the 
Islamia, but she was hovering 
perilously close to the edge 
of the flat. Still the port 
cable, though leading under 
her bottom, must be trending 
well aft, and, aided by the 
engines, it should spring her 
clear. It ought to straighten 
her up too; bring her head 
to the current so that she 
would be heading safely down 
the reach. Futile hope! 
“Port cable carried away, 
sir!”’ 
* Oh, 
Thorpe. 
Now that he was really up 
against it every trace of ner- 
vousness left him and his brain 
was working as if it was packed 
in ice. But his plight was 
critical in the extreme; the 
long, unwieldy Islamia was 
broadside on to the current 
and drifting into the Yegu 
River at the rate of eight 
knots an hour. She could 
not drift up it very far. About 
half a mile above the junction 
it ceased to be navigable ; 
the Yegu lumps—a series of 
shoals, steep-to, and with only 
boat channels between them— 
stretched right across it. Once 
the Islamia reached them she 
was doomed; she would never 
come off them; indeed with 
the tearing spate driving her 
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on to them she would prob- 
ably capsize on impact. And 
then ... Two thousand coolie 
men, women and _ children, 
quite unaware that anything 
out of the way was happening, 
were chattering happily all over 
the decks, pointing out the 
sights to each other—the oil 
tanks, the small gilded pagodas 
away over the brown rice- 
fields, now lying fallow. The 
mist had lifted and the sun 
was shining out of a cloudless 
sky. 

Very coolly Thorpe tried to 
get the Islamia to head down- 
stream by quick manceuvring. 
He backed her till her stern 
got so close to the scrub- 
covered right bank of the river 
he had unwittingly entered 
that her counter seemed to 
overhang it, then went full 
speed ahead with the helm 
hard-a-port. The steamer had 
but one good point: she had 
plenty of power in her engine- 
room and she fairly jumped 
to it. But she really was 
painfully slow on her helm; 
swinging slovenly she closed 
the flat on the other side well 
above where the green buoy 
that marked the wreck of the 
Inyton tugged at its mooring. 
She had to be put astern 
promptly; then, instead of 
keeping up the swing to star- 
board as a vessel with a right- 
handed propeller going astern 
should do, she went straight 
back and eventually paid off 
to port again. Four times she 
went ahead, and four times 
she went astern, but never 
looked like recovering and head- 


ing down-stream. A few Bur. 
mans, working in the fields, 
gazed in open-eyed astonish. 
ment at the strange spectacle 
of a great steamer rushing 
sideways up a river which 
ocean-going vessels never used, 

Apart from her unwieldinegs 
the conditions were all against 
her. She was nearly four 
feet by the stern, and the 
breeze, blowing straight up 
the reach, tended to blow her 
high bow off. It seemed im- 
possible to force her round 
against it, and the channel 
she was crossing forward, and 
recrossing backward, was nar- 
rowing so that it grew in- 
creasingly difficult to give her 
the requisite steerage - way. 
Thorpe decided to try a des- 
perate remedy for an almost 
hopeless situation. As the 
Islamia shot forward toward 
the flat for the sixth time he 
stopped the engines, but did 
not ring them astern. He was 
working the telegraph himself. 
The chief officer was still at 
his station forward although 
he had now no anchors to 
stand by; the third officer 
remained aft to give warning 
of danger to the propeller; 
the captain seemed to be dazed, 
and speechless. 

Carrying good headway, al- 
though the engines were 
stopped, the steamer neared the 
edge of the mud-flat, which 
was clearly defined by ruffled 
water. The captain spoke at 
last. 

“You'd better go aster, 
pilot ; she’ll be ashore in half 
@ minute!’’ he cried. 
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“T1’m letting her go ashore,”’ 
Thorpe replied calmly. 

“By God! you won't,” the 
captain roared passionately. 
“J don’t want to lose my 
job.” 

“To hell with your job! 
I don’t want to lose a thousand 
lives !”” 

The captain sprang at the 
telegraph and tried to seize 
the handle. Thorpe, a power- 
ful young fellow, sent him 
reeling against the bridge rail. 
The Islamia’s fore-foot took 
the mud; she shivered and 
heeled over causing the pas- 
sengers to clutch at each other 
and chatter afresh with alarm 
—a foretaste of what would 
happen if she were swept on to 
the Yegu lumps. 

“Go astern! go astern!” 
the chief officer yelled, waving 
his arms wildly. 

Thorpe deliberately turned 
his back on him and looked 
aft. At the moment a grim 
jest flashed through his mind. 
What if Dilawur Khan thought 
he had deliberately wrecked 
the Islamia? Good heavens ! 
not so much of a jest! Even 
if he got clear of the ship with 
his life there would not be a 
safe refuge for him in aill 
India and Burma! He looked 
forward again. Would his man- 
jeuvre work? Yes! Her bow, 
grinding in the mud, was al- 
most held; her stern, with 


the full force of the current 
on it, was swinging rapidly 
Up-stream ; in a few seconds 
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it was swinging so wildly that 
to watch it almost made him 
giddy. A touch astern now 
would not check that terrific 
swing, but it would, he hoped, 
draw her fore-foot out of the 
mud. He ordered the helm 
amidships, rang the engines 
half speed astern and waited 
breathlessly while the propeller 
churned. She gathered stern- 
way and drew clear, but he 
could not afford to let her 
gather too much; the Yegu 
Jumps were now close under her 
stern. He stopped the engines 
again and with consummate 
judgment waited till her head 
was pointing down-stream clear 
of the mud-flat. 

“* Hard-a-port ! ’’ he shouted, 
and banged the telegraph 
handle to full speed ahead. 

The engines moved at once. 
He rang the telegraph again 
for more steam and immedi- 
ately got it; the engineers 
unleashed almost as much 
power a8 was used in the old 
days to drive her into the high 
seas of the North Atlantic. 
The Islamia, as if craving for 
the freedom of the open seas, 
vibrated and leapt into her 
stride; even against the eight- 
knot current she soon gathered 
headway; the objects on the 
bank were falling back. Thorpe 
sheered her out into mid- 
channel and stood triumphantly 
down the Yegu River—away 
from the relentless death-trap 
that had almost closed its 
jaws on her. 
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It was a very shame-faced 
captain who said meekly— 

“T’m sorry, pilot; I didn’t 
know what you were up to.” 

“That’s all right, captain ; 
I hadn’t time to explain,” 
Thorpe replied cheerfully. 
“* Hoist the code flag H amid- 
ships for a berthing master.” 

“What do we want a berth- 
ing master for ? ” 

“To tie you up to one of 
those lower buoys.”’ 

“But I’m not going to a 
buoy; I’m going to sea,” the 
surprised captain said. 

** You can’t go to sea without 
a bower anchor.”’ 

“T’m going to sea,’ the 
captain repeated obstinately. 
““T’ve got a stream anchor I 
can shackle on to one of the 
cables, and that will do for 
the ports on the coast.” 

“And I’m not taking you 
down the river without a bower 
anchor ; that settles it,’ Thorpe 
replied with some heat. 

With an ill grace the captain 
gave the order and soon the 
red-and-white flag was fluttering 
from the signal halliards just 
forward of the funnel. As 
they opened out the bar, and 
the shipping in the harbour 
above, it became evident that 
the news of the Islamia’s plight 
had been telephoned to the 
Harbour Authorities from the 
fort at the mouth of the Yegu 
River—and the Harbour Auth- 
orities at Yanbwye never 
wasted time. The white launch 
used by the harbour-master 
was steaming down the har- 
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bour; behind it came another 
white launch from the port 
officer’s department; behind 
that again was a black launch, 
with a black funnel circled by 
@ green band with a white 
star and crescent—a replica 
of the Islamia’s own funnel. 
Behind the launches, and com- 
ing on rapidly, was the power- 
ful buoy-boat, intent on re- 
covering the lost anchors and 
cables before they became hope- 
lessly embedded in the mud. 
Watching from the Islamia’s 
bridge they could see the har- 
bour-master diverting a mud- 
pilot who, having tied up a 
steamer to one of the lower 
buoys, was returning home in 
his boat. 

The first launch came along- 
side and the harbour-master 
and mud-pilot boarded. The 
port officer’s launch was the 
next to arrive, and the assistant 
port officer hailed the bridge 
through a megaphone. It was 
he who was responsible for 
vessels being thoroughly sea- 
worthy before they left the 
port—and he was an officer of 
the Royal Indian Marine. 

** Captain,”’ he shouted, “‘ you 
will remain at the buoy till 
your anchors and cables are 
recovered and shackled on.” 

“All right,’ the captain 
growled back. 

The Islamia was being se- 
cured to the buoy when the 
black launch arrived and ran 
alongside the other. Sitting 


in her were several fat Moham- 
medan gentlemen, but needless 
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to say Dilawur Khan was not 
one of them; it was seldom he 
yentured out into the open. 
Mr Fernandez was, though, 
and he clambered from his 
own dirty launch on to the 
other one with her spotless 
deck and polished brass fittings. 
He began to talk to the assist- 
ant port officer, who regarded 
him much as the matron of an 
immaculate hospital would re- 
gard a black beetle. Thorpe 
watched the interview with 
amusement. He could, of 
course, hear nothing, but Mr 
Fernandez was 80 expressive 
with his hands that Thorpe 
could easily imagine the con- 
versation. The tally - clerk 
pointed down the reach at 
the smoke of the disappearing 
Gunja and indicated the need 
for haste; he pointed to the 
Islamia’s bow and raised one 
finger—evidently a suggestion 
that one anchor would do. 
Then he put his mouth close 
to the ear of the assistant 
port officer and whispered what 
was probably some sort of an 
offer. The result was instant- 
aneous and surprising. The 
assistant port officer, in his 
best Royal Indian Marine man- 
ner, called two huge Sikh police- 
men from the stern of the 
launch and gave them a sharp 
order. The next moment the 
policemen seized Mr Fernandez 
and threw him violently into 
his own launch, where he landed 
in the laps of two portly 
Moslems. The black launch 
sheered off promptly and 
steamed back up the harbour. 

The Islamia was moored to 
the buoy and Thorpe thank- 





fully left her ; he was no longer 
required; the pilot who was 
on turn would take her to 
sea when she was ready. He 
returned to town with the 
harbour-master and the berth- 
ing master who had done the 
mooring. He sat in the launch 
rather white and shaken, for a 
violent reaction had set in 
after his moments of intense 
excitement. He closed his eyes 
wearily against the blinding 
glare of the sun on the water. 

Between the pilot service 
and that of the berthing master 
@ certain amount of bad feel- 
ing had always existed. The 
younger men of both services 
were more sensible and friendly, 
but, as was perhaps natural, the 
senior berthing masters were 
jealous of the fact that even a 
junior pilot received more pay 
than they did. Barrett—the 
berthing master in the launch, 
who, while mooring the other 
steamer to the buoy, had wit- 
nessed the whole of the Islamia 
adventure—was a sullen York- 
shireman; he was also the 
senior berthing master and the 
most jealous of the lot. But 
he was @ man whose reputation 
for handling ships was known 
in all the ports of the Kast ; 
at various times he had caused 
every shipmaster who visited 
Yanbwye to shiver, but his 
nerve was steady and his judg- 
ment superb; he never had 
an accident. He began to 
speak, and Thorpe opened his 
eyes. 

** Well, captain,’ Barret said 
very deliberately to the har- 
bour-master, “‘I’ye been in 
this port for twenty-four years 
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and I never saw a finer bit of 
piloting than I saw this young 
fellow do this morning.” 

Thorpe gasped; this from 
Barrett—of all people. 

** T’ve been sitting here think- 
ing,’ said the harbour-master, 
“and wondering how the hell 
anyone ever managed to 
straighten up a brute of a 
ship like the Islamia, with 
both anchors gone and a spring 
flood-tide running in the Yegu 
River. Beats me, completely.” 

Barrett, as if ashamed of his 
outburst, closed up like an 
an oyster and puffed moodily 
at his cheroot. Not another 
word was spoken. The launch 
ran alongside the landing pon- 
toon and the three men got 
out. Barrett hurriedly strode 
away. The harbour - master 
looked at Thorpe’s face, noting 
the pallor and the dark rings 
under the eyes. 

“You’d better run away 
home and take three days 
casual leave; I'll send you an 
official note, just to make it in 
order,’ said the stickler for 
rules. 

“Very good, 
Thorpe. 

*‘ And, Thorpe, in view of 
what you did this morning, 
I shall strongly recommend 
the Authorities to reconsider 
their decision about the Luyton 
case.” 

“Thank you, 
Thorpe. 

The Islamia’s passengers were 
disembarked and she never 
sailed again under the house- 
flag of her Moslem owners. 
Admitting defeat they threw 
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up the sponge and conveniently 
went bankrupt. The Gunja 
completed the voyage, returned 
to Yanbwye in triumph and 
laid up—ostensibly for an over- 
haul; after ten days at a buoy 


she was seized for debt. The 
Moslems were furious; they 
had been bluffed; here was 


the opportunity for getting rid 
of the Gunja they had been 
prepared to pay almost any 
money for—and they had 
gone bankrupt prematurely. In 
order to prevent any other 
Aryan or Dravidian amateur 
shipowners from butting into 
the coolie traffic the British 
company hastily bought both 
vessels and sold them in Japan. 

Thorpe, once again a first- 
grade pilot and preparing to go 
on leave, met Dilawur Khan on 
one more occasion before the 
police put a definite stop to the 
nefarious activities of the wily 
Pathan. It was during a race 
meeting, in the crowded pad- 
dock where natives and Euro- 
peans mix freely. Dilawur 
Khan’s face was inscrutable, 
but, as the crowd jostled them 
together, he whispered the name 
of a horse that was running in 
the next race. Thorpe looked 
it up in his race card; it was 
a rank outsider, with apparently 
no earthly chance of winning, 
but he decided to back it. 
His modest ten-rupee ticket on 
the totalisator brought him in 
well over a thousand. 

“Tf I were Dilawur Khan I 
would stick to racing and leave 
shipowning alone,” said Thorpe 
to himself as he drew his 
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A BOTANIST ON THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


BY SIR ARTHUR W. HILL, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 


To the botanist, a visit to 
the Athos peninsula during 
the month of April is a revela- 
tion of wondrous beauty. The 
territory of the Holy Mountain, 
as is well known, is free from 
women-folk and other females, 
but its unique scientific interest 
is due to the almost complete 
absence of any grazing animals, 
except for the few mules at- 
tached to the monasteries. The 
effect of the exclusion of goats 
in particular—animals which 
have been almost as destructive 
as man to native vegetation 
all over the world—is most 
striking and instructive. Out- 
side the monastic boundary 
wall at the northern end of the 
peninsula the native scrub or 
maqui is largely eaten down, 
and the hillsides are badly 
eroded owing to the tracks 
made by grazing animals. 
Within the wall the great 
peninsula, some forty miles 
long and three to five miles 
broad, rising steeply from the 
sea to a height of about two 
thousand feet, is clothed with 
vegetation in an almost primi- 
tive natural condition. Ter- 
minated at its southern end 
by the magnificent conical lime- 
stone peak of Mount Athos, 
over 6200 feet high, the pro- 
montory is not only the “Ayiov 
"Opos (the Holy Mountain), 
consecrated through long ages 


to the worship of God, but it 
is also a plant sanctuary, a 
unique botanical paradise where 
the works of God in Nature 
may also be fully appreciated 
and studied. 

In mid-April the hillsides 
were dotted over with masses 
of pale- and deep-pink flowers 
of the Judas tree, interspersed 
among the grey-green foliage 
of the wild olives. The general 
colouring of the hillsides was a 
deeper green, with here and 
there patches of scarlet or 
golden-bronze, due to the young 
shoots of the Chermes oak, 
which is the dominant shrub. 
Here and there were scattered 
patches of brighter yellow- 
green, crowned with the white 
flowers of the manna ash, 
while near the monasteries there 
were often to be seen the tall 
pyramidal dark-green cypress 
trees. Pink and white-flowered 
Cistus, tall heaths and bushes 
of the yellow, sweet-scented 
Calycotome were also abundant 
on the slopes. 

It was when climbing up the 
steep hillsides along the rocky 
paths among the shrubby 
growths that the many floral 
treasures were revealed, though 
in some places the flowers 
towered above the general vege- 
tation, as in the case of a fine 
pale-yellow mullein, branched 
like a candelabrum and rising 
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to a height of some eight feet 
from the ground. 

The Athos peninsula is a well- 
marked botanical region, for 
at its northern end it narrows 
into an isthmus barely two 
miles across which is very 
little elevated above sea-level 
—the site of the Xerxes Canal. 
The canal can still be traced 
at its western end, and its 
course is marked by some 
ponds and swamp-loving plants, 
the vegetation of the isthmus 
being quite distinct from that 
of the rocky promontory to the 
south. The Xerxes Canal, in 
addition to its classical interest, 
is thus of botanical importance, 
since it may be regarded as 
the natural northern boundary 
of the Athos botanical region. 

It is of interest to record 
that in the course of our stay 
of a little over two weeks, 
more than 500 specimens of 
flowering plants were collected 
on Athos and brought to Kew 
for identification. Some are 
certainly new records, while a 
few probably represent unde- 
scribed species. 

Each of the monasteries has 
its own individual interest. 
Some are situated at the sea- 
shore with the walls rising 
from the water, while others 
have been built on promontories 
or may lie hidden among the 
woods inland. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of them all 
is the stupendous monastery 
of Simonopetra, built up on a 
great pinnacle of rock some 
500 feet above the sea and 
accessible only by a steep 
zigzag footpath. Some of the 
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larger monasteries cover an 
area as large as or larger than 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
in the centre of the courtyard 
the principal church or Katho- 
likon will be found with the 
phidle, the sacred, well covered 
with a dome resting on eight 
or more columns, in front of it, 
In addition to the principal 
church there are always some 
smaller ones, and in the great 
monastery of Vatopedi there 
are no less than twenty-seven 
other churches within the 
monastic precincts! Much has 
already been written about 
the frescoes and ikons in 
the churches and refectories 
(rpdefa), so that it is un- 
necessary to give further details 
here. Fortunately some of the 
frescoes are still in their original 
condition—the only injury they 
have sustained being that due 
to age; some, alas, have been 
rather crudely ‘ restored’ and 
badly repainted. The libraries 
are now well kept and have all 
been carefully catalogued, and 
in some of the monasteries 
there are valuable treasures 
among the manuscripts and 
texts, especially early illumin- 
ated manuscripts of the Gos- 
pels. In the ancient monastery 
of Lavra they possess a fine 
MS. copy of Dioscorides, written 
in the tenth century, with 
illustrations in colour, in addi- 
tion to sixth, eighth and 
eleventh century manuscripts 
of the Gospels. One of their 


particular treasures is a piece 
of a fourth century manuscript 
of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, and also a thirteenth 
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century illuminated MS. book 
of Job with crude and most 
amusing pictures. Then there 
are the many treasures in the 
churches, which, like those in 
the libraries, were most freely 
shown to us. Among the 
numerous relics at the great 
Serbian monastery of Chilandari 
were some as to the authen- 
ticity of which one was tempted 
to feel a little sceptical. For 
instance, there was a piece of 
the ‘ Burning Bush,’ the skull 
of the Prophet Isaiah and also 
a medallion which had be- 
longed to one of the three 
Kings of the Nativity—though 
no doubt the thigh-bone of St 
Simeon Stylites, which was 
preserved in a beautiful silver 
box, a8 well as many others, 
may be authentic. 

Chilandari is renowned for 
an old vine growing out of the 
tomb of St Simeon and en- 
dowed with miraculous pro- 
perties. It is alleged that the 
vine grew to the height of one 
foot in a night from seed, and 
the grapes are now given to 
those who are anxious to bear 
children. Three grapes are 
given: the husband eats one 
and two are taken home for 
the wife. In addition, a piece 
of the vine stem has to be 
steeped in water for forty 
days, and the liquid is subse- 
quently imbibed to ensure the 
desired result. 

In all the monasteries the 
monks—and especially those 
whose duty it was to look 
after the welfare of the guests 
—were always courteous, and 
they most kindly attended to 





our wants and arranged that 
one should see the various 
treasures of the monastery. 
Here and there one met with 
a@ monk who could speak French 
and—rarely—English. At one 
monastery on the east coast, 
when it was known that there 
were English visitors, an old 
white-haired monk came run- 
ning out to greet us, saying 
that he loved the English and 
had been in England, and that 
he had been to Liverpool. He 
said it with such a twinkle in 
his eye that I patted him on 
the shoulder and said, ‘‘ The 
Grand National’? He at once 
put up his two fists to his eyes 
like a pair of field-glasses, and 
was transformed from a monk 
to a racing tout! “‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘I have been to Aintree 
and Epsom, and have attended 
race-meetings in America and 
Australia.” He then took my 
arm and said, “‘ I was crooked, 
I was crooked!” He went 
on to recount all the winners 
he had spotted and _ the 
money he had made, adding 
that he had said he was crooked 
only in fun. His eyes sparkled 
as he recounted his doings in 
his old racing days, for he had 
been a tipster (or a bookie) 
during his sojourn abroad. He 
had then returned home and 
made his way to Athos, where, 
as he was old, he had to pay 
a large sum to be admitted 
to the monastery as a monk. 
I am rather afraid that our 
visit, stirring up his old sport- 
ing passions, may have some- 
what disturbed his meditations 
on holy things. He was so 
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delighted to see us and talk 
of old times that he took me 
by the arm and came down to 
the little pier from which we 
were leaving, and stood waving 
his handkerchief to us for 
about half an hour until our 
boat was out of sight round 
the corner of the promontory. 
When I asked him his name 
before parting he said, “‘ Christ, 
Jesus Christ, Father Christ ! ”’ 

Another of the interesting 
incidents which took place while 
I was on the Holy Mountain 
was the baptism of a baby at 
the little village of Neo Pros- 
forion (Pyrgos)—a refugee vil- 
lage inhabited by Greeks from 
Turkey, just outside the mon- 
astic wall. Here I was asked 
by my English host and 
hostess, who live in the old 
tower at Pyrgos, to become god- 
father to a baby boy whose 
parents were too poor to pay 
the necessary fee to the priest, 
and the other expenses which a 
christening in the Orthodox 
Church entails. The outlay 
amounted to 300 drachmas, 
since the godfather has to 
purchase first the shroud (some 
yards of calico), for the child’s 
eventual burial, then material 
for various garments for the 
infant and three candles, each 
about three feet long, one of 
which goes to the church and 
the other two the godfather 
has to hold, lighted, crossed in 
the form of an X, in his right 
hand during the ceremony in the 
church. The ceremony was 
attended by the whole village ; 
the principal people taking part, 
in addition to the priest and 
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his acolytes, being the midwife 
—better known as the village 
witch, and thoroughly looking 
the part—the godfather and 
the father of the child. The 


mother never attends the 
ceremony, but remains at 
home. 


During the early part of the 
ceremony the midwife held the 
baby, and at the appropriate 
moment it was undressed and 
handed over to the priest stand- 
ing by the large font which 
had been placed in front of 
the Iconostasis. The village 
church was only a temporary 
wooden one, and the necessary 
warm water was standing in 
two large petrol tins by the 
side of the font. The font was 
then filled with water, and oil 
was poured on the water in 
the form of a cross. Four 
pieces of the baby’s hair were 
then cut off by the priest at 
the four points of a cross and 
thrown on the water in the 
font. This signifies the child’s 
gift to God, for his hair repre- 
sents all he has to offer, and 
the offering comes from the 
head, which is the leader or 
king of the body. Before the 
baby was handed over to the 
priest by the midwife she spat 
in the child’s mouth. The god- 
father should have done this, 
but as he was of another faith 
the midwife (fortunately !) did 
it for him, and the words, “ Go, 
Satan, from the heart of this 
child, and you, child, become 
@ soldier of Jesus,’’ were spoken 
by the priest, who also spat in 
the child’s mouth. The spit- 
ting is to signify the final 
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departure and driving forth of 
Satan. 

The naked baby was then 
swung three times over the 
water by the priest, the sign 
of the cross being made with 
its body. Fortunately it took 
the proceedings quite calmly ! 

It was then immersed in the 
font, being dipped three times 
and raised three times in the 
air, the three immersions repre- 
senting the three days that 
Christ, called ‘ Saint Christ ’ in 
the ceremony, was in the tomb, 
and the raising in the air 
representing the Resurrection. 
The child was then placed by 
the priest in the godfather’s 
arms, with its head on the left 
arm (the godfather ail the while 
doing his best to keep the two 
crossed candles in his right 
hand alight and not dripping 
wax on his clothes !), and was 
twice anointed with oil on 
various parts of the body. 

Before the baby was handed 
to me the shroud had been 
spread over my arms and chest 
so that it made a convenient 
cradle for the naked oily baby, 
and we then processed round 
the font three times, led by 
the priest, and stopping at the 
four points of the compass. 
This signifies walking on the 
road to God. The child is 
supposed to be walking from 
Satan to God, stopping to make 
his vows at the four points of 
the compass. 

After this, the baby was 
changed over with its head 
lying on my right arm—-signify- 
ing the change from the road 
laid down by Satan to the road 


of God. I was then bound to its 
father with one of the pieces of 
material provided for its future 
clothing, to signify that I had 
become a member of the family, 
and was suddenly lifted up 
from behind by the father, with 
the baby in my arms as well 
as the two lighted candles. I 
had to promise what gift I 
would give to the family, and 
my host, who spoke Greek 
fluently, called out “‘ Five okes 
of wine,” at which I was let 
down, and the announcement 
was received with murmurs of 
gratification from the congre- 
gation. 

This concluded the rites in 
the church, and then, preceded 
by the Cross, the acolytes 
bearing candles, and the priest, 
the godfather, carrying the 
baby and the lighted candles, 
followed by the midwife, the 
father and the whole congre- 
gation, marched in procession 
through the village to the 
baby’s home. On arrival we 
were met by the mother, who 
knelt down and scraped earth 
from under my feet to show 
that she was my slave, and 
then kissed my hand. After 
this we entered the house and 
sat down and had the usual 
ceremonial reception, with jam, 
water and ouzu, in the company 
of the priest and the family, 
and so ended this interesting 
ceremony. 

As the christening occupied 
over an hour, I was glad to 
be relieved of the baby after 
having had it in my arms for 
about three-quarters of an hour. 
It was five months old and 
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fairly heavy. Everinos, the 
baby, is now wearing the small 
cross presented to him pinned 
to his sleeve, together with a 
large collection of charms 
against the evil eye, including 
garlic and a crab’s claw, the 
latter being alleged to be against 
squinting ! 

Superstitions abound on the 
Holy Mountain and among the 
peasantry in the villages out- 
side the wall. The village 
witch afforded us a good ex- 
ample. Shortly before our visit 
her husband, with whom she 
had lived on bad terms, had 
died. One night while we were 
absent at the monasteries, as 
she was being worried by 
ghostly visitations she got up 
and tried to drive a stake 
through her husband’s body, 
but was greatly perturbed by 
being unable to do so. No 
doubt she will take other un- 
holy steps ere long to achieve 
her purpose. 

There is in one of the mon- 
asteries a fine early ikon of 
St George in the typical By- 
zantine style. A visiting bishop, 
so it is said, expressed his 
doubts as to the miraculous 
powers attributed to this ikon, 
and stuck his finger into it. 
The picture held it fast, so the 
tip of his finger had to be sawn 
off, and there is the finger tip 
in the ikon, close to St George’s 
eye, to this day! Surely a 


timely warning to the unduly 
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sceptical. Many of the old 
beliefs which linger on around 
Athos were current, and pos- 
sibly may still be retained in 
the West, for they obviously 
represent superstitions and be- 
liefs dating back to pre-Chris- 
tian times. 

Though females are sup- 
posed to be excluded from the 
Holy Mountain, it was some- 
what of a surprise, though not 
an unwelcome one, to find 
hens and their eggs in one or 
two of the monasteries. Female 
cats also were much in evidence, 
and when at one monastery 
the attention of the “Hyovpevos 
(abbot) was called to this viola- 
tion of the regulations, he 
gravely replied that, if we 
could devise means to exclude 
female mice, he would gladly 
apply the rules to the feline 
population. 

Whether one be interested 
in early frescoes, mosaics or 
pictures, in the monasteries 
and their ancient traditions, 
or in natural history, a visit 
to the Holy Mountain in April 
will exceed all expectations. 
The monasteries are clean, the 
food is quite reasonable though 
sometimes rather unusual, and 
the monks are kindly hosts; 
but unless a stranger were 
accompanied by someone with 
a good knowledge of Greek, a 
visit to Mount Athos would be 
very difficult and shorn of most 
of its interest. 

















THE LAST MATCH. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 


“ WELL, I guess we'd better 
be hitting for home. I don’t 
like the smell of that wind. 
She’s going to blizz before long, 
or I miss my guess.” 

“ By golly, I believe you’re 
right. A dollar, fifty. That’s 
right. Good-bye, Mr Mawson. 
Good-bye, Mrs Mills.”’ 

The owner of the feed com- 
pany dumped the sack of corn 
meal behind the seat, Mawson 
clicked his tongue to his horse 
and the cutter moved off up 
the one street of Sunset with a 
merry jingling of sleigh bells. 

The little prairie town was 
half asleep under its mantle 
of snow, for it was the third 
winter since the slump in wheat. 
For three years the price of 
No. 1 Northern had hovered 
round 60 cents on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and times 
were hard: harder than any- 
one could remember, butter 
being used for axle grease and 
eggs fed direct to the pigs for 
lack of a better market. 

The neighbouring farmers no 
longer thronged into Sunset on 
Saturdays in their cars. One 
of the two garages was closed, 
and the other only employed 
one man instead of four. The 
cinema gave one performance 
a week, and the Rex Café and 
the Good Eats Café had 
an occasional customer. The 
stores were listless, and Ed 
Wilson’s barber’s shop and 


pool-room was nearly empty. 
This latter fact proved the 
severity of the depression be- 
yond any doubt, for when the 
pool-room is empty times are 
hard indeed. Not even the 
farmers themselves scanned the 
news of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange with greater eager- 
ness than did the storekeepers 
and merchants of Sunset. 
Wheat was no longer king 
when No. 1 Northern was only 
60 cents a bushel. 

Within a minute or two the 
cutter had left the little town 
behind, and the main street 
of Sunset had given place to a 
long straight road, stretching 
endlessly and always perfectly 
straight across the bald prairie. 
Behind them the grain elevator 
reared its white height into 
the air, watching over Sunset 
as the church spire watches 
over the villages of older 
lands. 

For some time the man and 
woman drove in _ silence, 
wrapped in the warm buffalo 
robe which keeps out any 
draughts. The noise of the 
horse’s hoofs was deadened 
by the snow, and the only 
sound was the jingling of the 
sleigh bells. Talk held no 


attraction for either of them ; 
talk meant discussion of the 
price of wheat, and No. 1 
Northern was only 60 cents in 
Winnipeg. 








At last Mawson spoke— 

“Seems queer to be driving 
in a cutter again. Takes me 
back to before the war. I 
guess we'd all have been better 
off if we’d never had any cars ; 
but once you’ve had one, you 
kinda seem lost without it. A 
rig seems so slow.’ 

“It certainly does,” she an- 
swered, and they drove on in 
silence. 

The winter had been extra- 
ordinarily mild without one 
sub-zero spell. For the last 
two days it had been snowing 
with a slight south wind: a 
steady fall of what the prairie 
calls wet snow (though, even 
so, far drier than any which 
ever falls in England). The 
air was still full of white 
flakes, falling silently and yet 
at the same time making a 
gentle, almost imperceptible, 
patter as they settled on their 
hats and on the buffalo robe, 
which was now altogether white 
where it covered their knees. 

The trail they had made 
driving into Sunset was vague 
and nearly obliterated. It 
was hard work for the horse 
breaking a fresh track, and 
progress was slow. The flakes 
of snow seemed to be growing 
smaller and falling faster, and, 
though they had blown into 
their faces during the drive 
into Sunset, now on the return 
trip they still blew slantwise 
against them. 

“I don’t like the smell of 
it,’’ Mawson muttered. ‘ The 
wind’s backed to the north 
and that sure means some- 
thing.” He raised his voice 





and called, ‘“ Git on there, 
Pete.” 

Pete shook his ears and 
settled his shoulders into the 
traces. He needed no urging, 
for he, too, had felt the change 
of wind and wanted to get 
back to his stable. 

Gradually the gusts increased 
in force. On the drive in it 
had been pleasant to feel the 
south wind driving the soft 
flakes against their faces. They 
had felt almost warm as they 
touched the cheek. 

But there was a bite in this 
new wind. There was no doubt 
now that the flakes had grown 
much smaller. They grew 
smaller every minute until they 
were tiny atoms blowing 
straight against them in a 
line almost parallel with the 
ground. The wind, coming 
in @ sweep across hundreds 
of miles of barren tundra in 
the Arctic Circle, without a 
single obstacle in the way to 
lessen its force, brought a wave 
of cold that made them shiver. 

Already the mercury in ther- 
mometers on the international 
boundary was beginning to 
fall. By midnight it would be 
falling in the cities of the 
middle United States, and by 
midnight twenty-four hours 
later negroes on cotton planta- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley, 
2000 miles to the south, would 
be shivering as the tail end 
of the storm reached them, 
tamed at last after its swoop 
across the prairies. 

Presently the tiny flakes of 
snow began to sting their faces. 
As the gusts increased the 
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snow came in swirling clouds, 
rather as though someone was 
shaking the folds of a gigantic 
white carpet. During these 
gusts it was impossible to see 
more than a few yards ahead, 
and the sense of direction was 
lost a8 in a fog. Almost it 
seemed that the snow was a 
fog, so dry it was, filtering 
like a fog into tiny gaps in the 
clothing. It crept between the 
top of the gloves and the 
sleeve of the overcoat and 
down the gap between muffler 
and coat collar. 

The wind, devoid of moisture, 
dried the snow which had 
already fallen, whirling it up 
into twisting spirals to join 
the horizontal sweep of the 
driven flakes. It drove the 
light powder against the slight- 
est obstacles, so that each fence 
post was covered for a few 
inches on its windward side. 
By morning they would be 
nearly buried in the drifts, 
whose nucleus they were 
forming. 

The man and woman sat 
closer together on the seat of 
the cutter, their heads thrust 
forward so that the snow would 
have less chance of seeping 
down their necks. He raised 
his hands to pull down his 
ear-flaps, and the snow fell off 
his mittens like powdered salt. 
Not a single flake had stuck 
to them, it was so dry. 

At length Mawson indulged 
in the gloomy satisfaction of a 
prophet whose words have come 
true. 

“I knew I could smell a 
blizzard coming,’ he said. 


“It’s lucky we weren’t two 
hours later. I guess your 
husband ought to be safely in 
the shack by now.” 

She turned to answer him, 
and the movement allowed the 
wind to blow all the snow from 
her hat. 

“Yes, he'll be all right. 
Reckoned he’d reach there by 
three.” 

She bent her head to face 
the wind again, and they drove 
on in silence. Her husband 
had left home at four o’clock 
that morning to drive to the 
bush, which began in sheltered 
bluffs to the north of them. 
The northern prairie gives way 
to belts of semi-stunted trees 
where the ground holds more 
moisture. 

With No. 1 Northern only 
60 cents a bushel in Winnipeg 
the farmer cannot afford to 
buy coal, and her husband 
and a neighbour had gone to 
cut a year’s supply of fuel in 
the poplar bluffs. Later they 
would have to haul it thirty 
miles to their homes, sitting 
on top of their loads as the 
sleighs crossed the snowy plain, 
the thermometer below zero 
and as likely as not a bitter 
wind numbing them in body 
and mind. 

The cutter was approaching a 
house standing a little back 
from the road; a gaunt, un- 
painted, wooden house without 
any pretensions to adornment. 
It was simply an enclosed 
rectangle, with a front door 
and a back door and four 
rooms, and the necessary win- 

dows to admit light: a house 
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rather than a home, a place 
in which to eat and sleep and 
take shelter from the weather, 
like most of the other houses 
on prairie farms. 

It rose straight from the flat 
field. There was no hedge, no 
railings, no lawn, no flower 
garden, to separate it from 
the wheat-land. Close beside 
it was a huge barn, dwarfing 
the house as the farm dwarfed 
the human beings who worked 
it. 

Mawson drove up to the 
back door, and the woman got 
out, taking with her a shallow, 
open, wooden box which had 
once contained cans of con- 
densed milk. It was now piled 
high with brown-paper parcels, 
the groceries for which she had 
traded her butter, and under- 
neath was her mail. The par- 
cels were covered with a thick 
powder of snow which had 
filtered in under the buffalo 
robe, filling up the spaces be- 
tween them till they looked 
like one amorphous lump. 

“* Thanks for driving me in,” 
she shouted. 

** Aw, shucks, that’s nothing. 
You’re sure you'll be all right 
alone ? ”’ 

“Yes, Jim fixed up every- 
thing before he left.” 

“* Have you got everything ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she shouted as a 
gust, fiercer than any which 
had come before, enveloped 
them in swirling white. 

It blew the tiny flakes into 
their eyes and ears and down 
their necks, and lifted a cloud 
from the box that for a minute 
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blinded them. She had ag 
fleeting impression that one 
of the top parcels had blown 
into the drift already forming ; 
but when she was able to see 
again and looked at the box, 
it was once more covered white, 
And the snow round them 
looked just as it had done. 

She was half frozen and 
wanted to gain the warmth of 
the house; Pete was pawing 
his feet, longing to be on the 
way to his stable, and she knew 
it was not wise for Mawson to 
linger. He had three more 
miles to go before he reached 
home, and if he did not go 
quickly he might be badly 
frostbitten, as the blizzard 
was increasing every minute. 

She looked at her box again. 
It seemed just the same. She 
must have been mistaken in 
thinking that anything had 
been blown out of it. Even if 
it had, it would make no 
difference. She would never 
find it until the spring, and in 
any case there was plenty of 
food in the house. 

Mawson, plainly anxious to 
be off, again asked— 

“You're sure youre all 
right ? ”’ 

“‘ -Yes,”’ she shouted, “and 
thanks a lot for the lift.” 

He waved his hand, and 
Pete seized the opportunity to 
dash forward. In a moment 
the cutter was lost to view 
in the driving snow, and 


she turned hurriedly to the 
door. 

From the uncovered rafters 
of the verandah hung quantities 
of meat impaled on hooks, cuts 
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of veal and pork, for her hus- 
band had lately killed a calf 
and a pig. 

That is one good thing about 
the prairie winter, she thought, 
as she ran up the three steps. 
You killed a pig, simply hung 
up the meat and then it froze 
immediately, and stayed frozen 
until you wanted it. Pretty 
convenient, and they were 
lucky to have so much in 
hard times. 

The snow had drifted against 
the back door, half hiding 
the washing- machine and 
brooms leaning against the 
wall. All the rest of the 
verandah floor was bare, every 
particle of dirt dried into dust 
and swept away by the wind ; 
the boards looked as if they 
had been scrubbed. 

She had no need to search 
for a key. You do not lock 
your door on the prairie when 
you go away for the day. 
She kicked the drift with a 
sweep of her foot, and it dis- 
appeared, in a fine mist, which 
swirled up into her face and 
vanished as the wind sucked it 
away. 

She pulled the door open 
quickly, and almost jumped 
into the kitchen in her haste 
to enter before another drift 
could accumulate and blow in 
after her. 

What a relief to be out of 
that biting wind! The kitchen 
was almost eerie with its com- 
parative warmth and silence 
after the buffeting outside. It 
felt curious to be there alone 
without her husband, even 
frightening with the blizzard 
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increasing in fury. For a 
moment the prospect appalled 
her, but she was the wife of a 
prairie farmer and resolutely 
thrust off her depression. 

A gust of wind, which seemed 
as if it would carry away the 
whole house, sent an icy blast 
under the door and through 
the keyhole. It was a warning 
not to waste time. She had 
to milk yet, and it would not 
be safe to cross the corral in 
the dark. Asecond gust roused 
her to action. 

Lifting the lid of the stove, 
she saw there was a little 
pile of embers. She snatched 
two sticks of wood from the 
box and thrust them into the 
opening, pulling back the 
draught as she did so. The 
two bedrooms and the sitting- 
room were warmed by a box 
heater, but owing to the warm 
weather of the two previous 
days she had not lighted it in 
her efforts to economise. 

She looked hesitatingly at 
it, for it would be so comforting 
to come back to a thoroughly 
warm house after the frozen 
barn, but another roar of wind 
made her resist the tempta- 
tion. The intensity of the 
storm was terrifying, and she 
knew both from experience and 
from warning that she must be 
back in the house before it 
was dark. The heater would 
have to wait. 

She took off her good coat 
and hat, shook the snow off 
them and flung them on a 
chair. The loneliness of the 
empty room began to affect her 
nerves. It was more lonely 
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than she had thought it would 
be, and the noises of the 
blizzard intensified the lone- 
liness until she felt flustered 
and a little panic-stricken at 
the thought of the solitary 
vigil before her. 

Her one idea now was haste 
—haste to get done with the 
milking and then to come back 
to the task of keeping the 
house warm, and its precious 
supply of vegetables in the 
cellar. 

She put on her woollen bliz- 
zard-cap so that it reached half- 
way down her neck and left 
only a tiny opening for eyes 
and nose. Next she put on an 
old farm overcoat, fastening 
the collar over the lower part 
of her blizzard-cap so that 
there was no chance of her 
neck being frozen. Then her 
woollen mittens, and over them 
the buckskin outer mittens. 

No fear of frostbite now for 
a little while; but she had 
to hurry. Every second was 
of importance. Should she 
leave the draught on in the 
stove to make sure of the 
wood catching? If she did, it 
would probably all have burnt 
away by the time she came 
back. She could not wait to 
give it more time. It would 
soon be dark. The wood was 
dry and must have caught by 
this time, and it always burnt 
easily in zero weather. 

Without pausing to look in 
her flurry, she thrust back the 
damper with her thumb. It 
closed with a clang and she 
hurried to the door, taking a 
kettle with her. 
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It was all she could do to 
open the door. The wind and 


cold made her gasp for breath, 
and a cloud of snow like the 
finest powder blew past her 
into the room. The door 
slammed behind her, and she 
picked up her milk-pail from 
beside the washing-machine. 

For a moment she almost 
quailed. It was still light, but 
she could hardly see the huge 
barn although it was only fifty 
yards away. The air seemed 
to be a mass of tiny, white 
missiles flying towards her at 
the speed of an express train. 
They stung like needles on her 
eyes and nose, and she could 
feel them whipping past her 
legs. Mercifully she had put 
on her felt boots before going 
to Sunset. Her feet would 
have been frozen in leather 
ones. 

She must hurry! If she let 
it get dark before she finished 
milking she would never find 
the house on the way back. 

The well was in a straight 
line between the house and 
the barn door, otherwise she 
would not have found it. 
She stumbled forward with 
her shoulders thrust in front 
and her head bent downward 
to protect her eyes from the 
stinging snow. Her breath 
came in painful gasps. 

Her milk bucket knocked 
against the pump handle before 
she saw the well. She lifted 
the handle, and, pouring the 
warm water from her kettle 
down the pipe, pumped vigor- 
ously. Even above the wind 
She could hear the noise of 
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the suction as her warm water 
primed the pump and drew the 
water upwards from the well. 

She filled her milk bucket 
and the other bucket beside 
the pump. Then she lifted 
the handle again, and the trip 
action allowed the water to 
sink to the bottom of the well 
so that the pump could not 
freeze and burst. Her cows 
could only have one bucket 
each that night, for there was 
no time to go back to the house 
for another kettle. 

With her kettle and the two 
buckets she staggered to the 
barn, buffeted by the storm 
and desperately afraid of spill- 
ing the water. She was gasp- 
ing by the time she reached 
shelter. It was ecstasy to 
draw breath out of that wind. 

There was a drift nearly 
three feet deep by the barn, 
where the snow had blown back 
in an eddy and come to rest in 
the calm. She ploughed her 
way through it, holding her 
buckets high, and the snow 
fell away from her boots. It 
was almost like going into an 
oven after the cold of the 


_ wind. The cows looked round 


from their stalls and lowed at 
her. 

She set one bucket before 
the first cow, and, in spite of 
her urge for haste, held it 
while the animal drank. It 
would be sure to knock it 
over if left. Already during 
the time she had walked 
twenty-five yards a film of 
ice had formed on the top of 
the water. 

The cow sniffed and snorted 
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and blew through its nose 
with exasperating deliberation 
before it would drink. She 
wanted to scream to make it 
hurry, but she forced herself 
to wait patiently. At last it 
thrust out an exploring tongue, 
and after splashing the water 
for a minute sucked the bucket 
dry without lifting its head. 

When she took the bucket 
away the cow lowed for more. 
She spoke soothingly to it and 
watered the other cow. It 
drank with equally maddening 
deliberation, and then she ran 
to the pile of oat hay her 
husband had set in readiness 
for her. She placed several 
sheaves in the mangers, 80 
that they should not go hungry 
in case she were late in the 
morning. 

Next she took the heavy 
scoop shovel and prepared to 
clean out the gutters; but 
when she pushed it against 
the manure the handle jarred 
against her hands as though 
she had struck a granite rock. 
During the short time the storm 
had been raging the manure 
had frozen solid. It would 
take a pick-axe to move it now. 

She gave up the attempt, 
and placed forkfuls of bedding 
round the cows’ legs. They 
would need it all before the 
night was through. Already 
tiny icicles had formed on their 
nostrils. She could feel the 
wool of her blizzard-cap as 
solid as a board where her own 
breath had caught when she 
gasped in the wind. It rubbed 
against her lip irritatingly, and 
made her all the more conscious 
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of the need to hurry. She 
snatched the milking-stool, and, 
tearing off her mittens, put 
them in her pocket, picked up 
the milk bucket and hurried to 
the first cow, but suddenly 
cried out with pain. 

The metal of the handle had 
torn all the skin from the 
fingers of her left hand where 
they had grasped it. She 
cried with pain and vexation 
at her mistake. Fool that she 
was! As if she did not know 
enough to remember that any 
metal would tear off the skin 
in zero weather ! 

She carried the bucket on 
the crook of her arm and sat 
down beside the cow. It was 
good to thrust her head into 
its flank and feel the warmth 
coming from its body. 

She could not wash the udder, 
as she usually did, or it would 
be covered with icicles. With 
her right hand she pulled away 
the scraps of bedding adhering 
to it, and then began to milk. 
The skin was torn from the 
fingers of her left hand just 
where she used them to squeeze 
the teats, and every movement 
hurt excruciatingly. When she 
lifted them for a moment to 
ease them there was a smear 
of blood on the teat. She 
felt dizzy at the sight of it, 
but forced herself to begin 
again. 

Gradually she absorbed some 
warmth from the cow’s body 
and felt the icy teats grow 
warmer under her fingers. The 
milk streamed into the bucket 
between her knees, and the 
homely, everyday sound of it 


was soothing. It encouraged 
her to tell herself that she 
would only have to do what 
she had to do every day when 
her husband was at home; 
but all her reasoning could 
not exorcise the terrors sug- 
gested by her subconscious 
mind. What she had to do was 
not the same as usual, for the 
simple reason that she was all 
alone and no one nearer to 
her than the Mawsons in the 
next house three miles away. 

The sound of the milk stream- 
ing into her bucket was becom- 
ing drowned by the noise of the 
wind, and, though the front 
of her body and her hands were 
fairly warm, being close to the 
cow, her back was freezing 
where the draught from the 
door and windows struck her. 

She shivered a little, and, 
having milked the rear teats 
dry, started on the front ones. 
With the change of position 
her skinned fingers hurt worse 
than ever, and the pain in- 
creased the tension of her 
nerves. It was beginning to 
grow dusk inside the barn. 
In spite of her injured fingers 
She milked furiously ; for the 
idea that she must regain the 
house before it was dark was 
all the more terrifying because 
she knew it was justified and 
not a mere product of her 
fears. But the knowledge 
that it was justified made her 
still more highly strung. 

At last! She had milked 
the cow dry. She gave a sigh 
of relief and crooked her arm 
under the handle of the bucket. 

She could not bring herself 
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to milk the other cow. It was 
going dry soon in any case. 
It would not hurt to be missed 
this once. 

She pulled on her mittens, 
wincing as the wool pressed 
against her injured fingers, 
then unfastened the chains 
from the cows’ necks that they 
might lie down against each 
other when they had finished 
eating, and so keep warm. 

Now to gain the house and 
her own cosy kitchen once 
more. There were the papers 
to read and the letters from 
her husband’s English relations, 
whom she would never see 
unless wheat was worth a great 
deal more than 60 cents a 
bushel for No. 1 Northern. 

She felt she could not wait 
another minute. The chickens 
had a self-feeding hopper and 
enough to eat till morning. 
In any case they would be 
huddled shivering on _ their 
perches. She had finished ! 
Now for a roaring fire in the 
stove and the heater. She 
would sit close to the stove and 
eat her supper, and read her 
letters and the papers, and be 
so comfortable that she would 
forget the terror of being alone. 
Above all, she would be warm. 
She would be warm even if 
she had to sit on top of the 
stove. 

With the kettle and the pail 
of milk she hurried to the 
door. Cold as it was in the 
barn, it was far colder outside. 
The noise of the wind, which 
had been muffled inside the 
building, made her gasp with 
fear at its fury. It was not 
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so dark, though, as she had 
expected, and she gave a sigh 
of thankfulness for this, be- 
cause the house was practically 
invisible through the whirling 
maelstrom of snow. All the 
usual landmarks were changed, 
and if she had been twenty 
minutes later she would never 
have found her way. 

The first two feet of ground 
by the barn door were still 
bare, but the drift had formed 
again where the snow blew 
back in the eddy. It had re- 
formed into a bank exactly 
like a wave with the crest as 
sharp as a knife. There was 
not the slightest sign of her 
footmarks where she had 
walked twenty minutes earlier. 

She ploughed her way home- 
ward, the wind at her back. It 
almost lifted her off her feet, the 
bucket of milk tugged forward 
at her arm, and she could hear 
the unceasing rustle of the snow 
as it rushed past her legs like 
an incredibly swift river. She 
knew she could never have 
walked 100 yards against it. 

It was unspeakable relief to 
feel her feet once more on the 
verandah steps. She had re- 
gained the house after all, and 
before her eyes floated a vision 
of a red-hot stove, with the 
kettle boiling and the teapot 
warming and a joint of pork 
sizzling in the oven. She would 
eat hot pork and drink boiling 
tea and heap the butter on her 
bread, and the fat would keep 
her warm—warm right through 
her shoulders and the back of 
her knees where the wind was 
cutting. 
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In the centre of the verandah 
steps the snow had drifted 
into a cone a foot high, but on 
both sides the boards were 
absolutely bare. Half of the 
verandah was still bare, but 
against the wall and the door 
there was a bank of snow. As 
she reached the door she glanced 
at the thermometer hanging on 
the wall. It showed twenty 
degrees below zero. From that 
she knew it would be forty 
below at six o’clock the next 
morning. Seventy-two degrees 
of frost! An idle fancy made 
her wonder how she could 
convey an idea of that cold 
to her husband’s relations in 
England. Seventy-two degrees 
above freezing meant a hundred 
and four in the shade, hotter 
than it ever was in London 
even on the hottest day of the 
hottest summer. Could they 
imagine a temperature the same 
number of degrees below 
freezing ? 

At this fancy she smiled for 
the first time since Mawson 
had left her, and swept her 
foot at the pile of snow by the 
door. It was sucked up past 
her face and out beyond the 
angle of the house as if it had 
been a cloud of smoke from a 
bonfire. 

With thankfulness she heard 
the door slam behind her. She 
was home. In a few minutes 
the stove would be roaring and 
red-hot, and then she would 
be warm. Warm! At the 


thought of it her tautened 
nerves relaxed. 

She set down her bucket and 
It did not 


ran to the stove. 
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feel as warm as it should, 
She took the lifter and prigeg 
off the lid, and then uttereg 
an exclamation of vexation. 

She had been in such g 
hurry to put in the two sticks 
of wood before she milked, that 
they had jammed together 
the top of the fire-box and 
the embers had burnt them. 
selves out without setting them 
alight. 

It was a mere trifle such as 
frequently happened when you 
were in a hurry, but the 
momentary upset to her plans 
for a speedy supper banished 
her incipient cheerfulness, 
Somehow it seemed to her ill- 
omened, and made her fee 
nervous again. It was dif. 
ferent when you were all alone 
in a blizzard. The ordinary 
things WERE NOT as easy to do 
a8 when someone else was 
there to keep you company. 

The house shook to its foun- 
dations with each gust. She 
could feel the cold being blown 
through the walls into the 
room as though it were some- 
thing alive and menacing. The 
cold had taken all the moisture 
with which the steam from her 
kettles had filled the air earlier 
in the day and, frozen it on the 
inside of the windows. They 
were covered with an opaque 
thickness of ice in a formation 
almost like the scales of a fish. 

It was nearly dark, but she 
was 80 cold that she could not 
wait to light the lamp. She 
took the two pieces of wood 
out of the fire-box, and, snatch- 
ing @ newspaper from a chail, 
laid her fire anew. She used 
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plenty of kindling, for she had 
to have the fire in a hurry. 

At last it was ready! She 
pulled off her mittens, hurting 
her skinned fingers, took the 
pox of matches from the dresser 
and struck one of them. Soon 
she would be warm and be 
able to attend to her hand. 
She shivered nervously when 
she found that the match had 
no head. 

It was a second portent of 
ill-omen. She glanced round 
the darkening room with a 
little quiver of fear. Every- 
thing seemed vaguely hostile 
in that bitter cold, and the 
very familiarity of the room 
only served to emphasise her 
loneliness. 

There was only one more 
match in the box. Her hands 
were so numb with the cold 
that she could scarcely hold 
it, and her injured fingers were 
torture. She trembled, partly 
from nervousness and partly 
from cold, as she struck it. 

Just as it flared into light 
there was a tremendous gust 
of wind, which blew into the 
room through the crack under 
the door and through the very 
walls, where the boards had 
contracted from the dryness of 
the cold. She was afraid that 
the draught would put out the 
flame, and as soon as the edge 
of the paper had caught alight 
she slammed the door of the 
firebox with her elbow. She 
was taking good care not to 
touch any more metal with her 
fingers. 

She had no fear that the fire 
would not go this time. Can- 
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adian stoves are far superior 
to an English range, and there 
is never any difficulty in 
getting the fire to go if you 
lay it properly, especially in 
zero weather. She thought no 
more about it, and hurried to 
the dresser to put some cold 
cream on her fingers. They 
were hurting so much that she 
felt it wiser to dress them 
before lighting the lamp. 

The cream eased the pain a 
little, and she went back to 
the stove to see how the fire 
was going. Strange. There 
was not the roar from the 
stove pipe that there should 
have been in such weather. 
Once more she felt a quiver of 
fear. It was positively eerie 
the way everything was going 
wrong. If only her husband 
had been there to chaff her 


for taking such a long time! 
At the thought of it she felt 
sick with loneliness. 

She put on her right mitten 


and opened the fire-box. As 
she had feared, the fire had 
not caught. It must be be- 
witched, she thought, for she 
had laid it properly and the 
wood was dry enough in all 
conscience. There was not a 
vestige of moisture within hun- 
dreds of miles in that blizzard. 
It must be another portent of 
ill-omen, and in her tension 
she felt that the fates must 
indeed be against her. 

She took out the sticks of 
wood and the kindling and 
straightway understood. The 
paper itself had not burnt. She 
held it up to the remnants of the 
daylight, and once more uttered 

D 
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an exclamation of anger. It 
was just possible to make out 
the heading, ‘The Sunday 
Times.’ 

The paper which her hus- 
band’s English relations sent 
to them every week. A good 
solid paper, she knew, but 
not the least bit of use for 
lighting the fire. No English 
papers seemed to be much good 
for that purpose, and from 
past experience she knew that 
‘ The Sunday Times ’ was easily 
the worst of the lot. 

She bit her lip with vexa- 
tion. It really did seem as if 
the fates were against her, or 
was it just because she was 
alone ? Again she glanced fear- 
fully round the room. It was 
horrible to be alone like that. 
Why on earth had not she 
taken a bit more care and used 
a Canadian paper? There were 
‘ The Winnipeg Free Press ’ and 
‘The Family Herald’ on the 
table. If only she had used 
them, she would have been 
warm by this time. 

She flung the offending ‘ Sun- 
day Times ’ into the wood box, 
stuffed some pages of ‘ The 
Family Herald ’ into the stove 
and once more set her fire. 
Now for another box of matches 
and then at last she would be 
warm. 

But her groping fingers found 
no matches on their accus- 
tomed shelf. Growing more 
nervously excited every minute, 
she moved her hand over every 
inch of that shelf. Then over 
the one below it. And then 
over the one above it. She 
was gasping a little now; for 


though her fingers encountered 
cups and plates, bottles of 
essences and tins of salt ang 
pepper, and all the other appli. 
ances of the kitchen, they did 
not close round the familiar 
box of matches. 

She gave a little cry of alarm, 
for it DID seem as if the place 
were bewitched and that some- 
thing dreadful was going to 
happen to her. It was horrible 
to be so alone. Just when she 
thought she was going to have 
hysterics, she suddenly remem- 
bered, and laughed aloud from 
sheer relief. 

Of course! What an idiot 
she was! It was simply absurd 
the way your nerves played 
tricks with you when you were 
alone. 

Her husband had taken the 
other three boxes with him for 
his stay in the shack. She 
sighed with relief when she 
remembered how they had 
laughed over it that very morm- 
ing when he put them in his 
pocket just before he left. How 
he had said it was a good thing 
she did not smoke, or else he 
could only have taken two 
boxes with him, and that she 
must not forget to buy a packet 
in Sunset that afternoon. 

Of course, everything had 
rational explanation if you did 
not get rattled and start think- 
ing the house was bewitched 
just because you were alone. 
And she HAD bought a packet 
of matches in Sunset. You 
did not forget things like that 
when you only went shopping 
once in a blue moon and if 
there was enough butter made 
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to trade with the store. She 
laughed once more as she 
stepped to the table where the 
pox of groceries was lying. All 
she had to do was to open the 
packet, take out a box of 
matches, strike one and then 
all would be well. The stove 
would get red-hot, and the 
whole house would be warm, 
and she could laugh at the 
blizzard raging outside. 

But when her hands rum- 
maged among the paper parcels 
in the box they did not feel 
a packet of matches. Thinking 
it must be because of her 
mittens, she took them off. 
She shivered as her bare fingers 
touched the snow between the 
parcels. She felt every one 
deliberately, expecting each 
time she touched one to find it 
was the packet she wanted. 

Her heart thumped with ex- 
citement and fear when she 
came to the end of the box 
and still she had not found the 
packet. The house must be 
bewitched after all, or else she 
would have found it by this 
time. For a moment she stood 
in irresolution, and then, sob- 
bing with anxiety, she turned 
the box upside down on the 
table and blew the snow away 
from the parcels. 

It was dark and she could 
only see a _ blurred outline 
where they rested. She 
wanted to snatch at them in 
her search, but she knew she 
must be calm or she really 
would have hysterics. The 
loneliness was more terrifying 
than ever now, and the bliz- 
zard seemed to be threatening 
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to carry away the whole house. 
She bit her lip and forced her- 
self to stand still until she had 
got her nerves under control 
once more. 

After a minute’s wait she 
sat on a chair, put the box 
in her lap and methodically 
picked up each parcel one by 
one from the table and laid 
it in the box. Her heart 
began to thump again as she 
was nearing the end and still 
she could not find that packet. 
At last there were no more 
parcels on the table, and the 
matches were not there! 

At first she could not believe 
it, and moved her arms back- 
wards and forwards over the 
table in ever wider sweeps, until 
finally she knocked two plates 
on the far side on to the floor. 
Then she was forced to believe. 
She was alone and she had 
no matches. It was dark 
and she would not get warm 
now. 

It must have been the packet 
of matches the wind had 
blown away when she said 
good-bye to Mawson. Why, 
oh why, had not she stopped 
to look? They were past 
finding now. Why had not she 
taken more care when she set 
the fire? Why had not she lit 
the lamp first? Why... .? 

Her nerves got the better of 
her, and she screamed with 
terror. She was experienced 
enough to understand her 
plight. She knew that she 
would certainly freeze to death 
before morning if she went 
to sleep, and was more than 
likely to do so even if she 
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kept herself awake. She had 
been on the move from two 
that morning getting things 
ready for her husband’s early 
start, and after that making 
butter to trade for their 
groceries, seeing to the stock, 
and then going to Sunset. 
She had eaten nothing since 
eleven, she was dog-tired and 
ravenously hungry, and above 
all else she was cold—cold 
right inside to the innermost 
part of her body. She did 
not know if she could keep 
awake till morning, and, even if 
she did, the blizzard was very 
unlikely to have died down. 

It was hopeless to think 
of trying to reach her neigh- 
bours. Along the straight 
prairie roads she would never 
find her way in that maelstrom 
of whirling snow. And if 
she could find her way, she 
would probably die of cold 
before she had gone a mile. 
And there was nothing in the 
house to warm her. 

Ah! She straightened with 
a faint hope as she thought of 
the barn. If she could reach 
it, she could snuggle between 
the two cows and perhaps keep 
life in her that way. She half 
started up from her chair and 
then sank down again despond- 
ently. There was not the 
slightest hope of her being able 
to reach the barn without a 
lantern. 

She knew that even with lan- 
terns, and warmed after a good 
meal, men had gone out in a 
blizzard to attend to their 
stock and never been seen alive 
again: had just set out to 


walk the fifty or hundred yards 
which they walked four times 
every day of their lives, ang 
had missed their way in that 
bewildering fury of powdered 
snow. There was nothing for 
her to do except walk’ up 
and down the room and try 
to keep awake till morning 
came. 

The loneliness, and the dark- 
ness, and the cold, weighed upon 
her like tangible enemies. It 
was so dark that she blundered 
into the wall at the far end of 
the room, and her head bumped 
into something. Her nerves 
almost made her jump from it, 
but when she put out her hand 
she felt a familiar outline and 
her stifled cry turned into an 
exclamation of joy. 

The telephone! Why had 
not she thought of it before? 
Even in that awful storm, when 
her plight was known, somehow 
or other they would form an 
expedition in Sunset and bring 
help to her. 

But as she turned the 
handle to ring up Central her 
joy gave way once more to 
despair, all the more bitter 
for the momentary ray of 
hope. As if she could not have 
remembered! The telephone 
had been disconnected months 
ago, because they could not 
afford the expense, and the 
telephone company had not 
bothered to take the instru- 
ment away. When No. 1 
Northern was only 60 cents a 
bushel in Winnipeg, the tele- 
phone company would not be 
asked to install it anywhere 
else. They had more discon- 
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nected instruments than they 
could handle as it was. 

With a sigh of utter despair 
she pulled her overcoat closer 
round her shoulders and re- 
sumed her walk. Fifteen paces 
to the door and fifteen paces 
back to the telephone. Back 
and forward. Back and for- 
ward, and all the time her 
prain flayed by the tortures of 
Tantalus. 

She was cold, and she knew 
that there was a great pile of 
wood in the box by the stove ; 
she was hungry, and she knew 
that there was bread and butter 
and jam and pork and veal in 
plenty ; she was afraid of the 
dark, and there was a lamp on 
the table filled with coal oil ; 
she was lonely, and there was 
a telephone. But none of 


these things was any good to 


her, and as she paced slowly up 
and down she found herself 
babbling incoherently : ‘‘ Water, 
water every where, nor any drop 
to drink.” 

Her woollen blizzard-cap was 
stiff against her face where her 
breath had frozen, and her in- 
jured fingers were throbbing. 
Before her eyes swam visions 
of a red-hot stove and a hot 
supper on the table and a light 
in the lamp, until she could 
stand them no longer. Even 
though she knew it to be 
useless she simply had to do 
something different. 

If only she were notso hungry ! 
She stumbled to the pantry and 
automatically caught up the 
bread tin. With trembling 
fingers she opened it and took 
out a loaf. She found a knife 
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and tried to cut a slice, but it 
would not make the slightest 
impression. The loaf was frozen 
as hard as a stone. 

“ Ask for bread and ye give 
them a stone.’ The words 
danced before her eyes until 
she knew she was nearly hys- 
terical again. She ran her hand 
aimlessly along the shelf until 
it encountered a pat of butter. 
That alone out of all her supply 
of food would not be frozen 
like a stone. She gouged out a 
lump from the pat with her 
knife and had almost put it to 
her lips when she remembered 
her hurt fingers. If the knife 
touched her lips it would take 
all the skin off them. 

She stuck the lump on her 
mittens and bit off a piece, but, 
famished as she was, it was so 
greasy that it nearly made her 
sick. She moaned with despair 
and idly ran her hand along the 
shelf again. It encountered a 
long, round object, and for a 
moment she could not think 
what it was. Her half frozen 
fingers in their clumsy mittens 
could not feel, and she fidgeted 
with it until with a shock of 
surprise she saw a ray of light. 

She was holding the electric 
torch they had bought in case 
they had a breakdown in their 
car when driving at night, and 
it had been put on the shelf 
when they could no longer 
afford the car. Not much good 
to her now, but the light was 
a little bit of company. 

She returned to the kitchen 
and flashed it over the room. 
The walls and roof of the house 
cracked at intervals almost like 
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a pistol shot as the timber con- 
tracted. Her face in the mirror 
alarmed her as she glanced at 
it. She did not like the colour 
of the little bit of her cheek 
showing in the opening of her 
blizzard-cap. It was a dirty 
white and she knew she had a 
touch of frostbite there. 

She must do something! Her 
despairing brain caught at the 
hope that there might be an 
odd match lying somewhere. 
She knew it was hopeless, but 
any sort of action was better 
than aimless pacing up and 
down. With the aid of her 
torch she searched every nook 
and cranny of the house, but 
there was no match. She 
turned out the drawers and all 
the pockets of her husband’s 
clothes. 

How she wished that she had 
not lectured him on his habit 
of leaving loose matches in his 
pockets, in case they set the 
house on fire; and how she 
wished he had remained firm 
in his contention that there 
was no danger of that! If 
only he had gone on laughing 
at her, and had not conquered 
his habit simply to please her 
and turned out his pockets 
every time he took off his 
clothes ! 

She closed the last drawer 
and returned to the kitchen to 
resume her walk. Up and 
down. Back and forward. 


Till her brain was mesmerised 
and her legs ached with fatigue 
and cold. She was so tired 
that she could keep going no 
longer. 

At any cost she must sit 


down and rest for a little while, 
She found her chair and gat 
down. Her head began to nod 
and her eyes closed, but she 
fought against the temptation, 
That way led to certain death, 
She began to count the minutes 
to help herself to keep awake, 
but once more her eyes closed, 
She tried desperately to think 
of some possible place she 
might have overlooked in her 
search for an odd match, some 
possible garment of her hus- 


band’s which perhaps she had - 


missed. 

Her brain swam with visions 
of overalls and pairs of trousers. 
She could not think of one she 
had missed, and they made her 
dizzy like the sheep she counted 
when she lay awake at night 
sometimes. Her head nodded 
again, and this time she did fall 
into a doze. 

The electric torch slid from 
her nerveless fingers on to the 
floor, and the bang awoke her 
with a start. If it had not been 
for that torch she would soon 
have been dead. Thoroughly 
frightened at her near escape, 
she picked it up and once more 
began her walk. But the brief 
period of sleep had given her 
subconscious mind a chance 
to work, and suddenly she 
remembered. 

There was an old pair of blue 
denim overalls hanging on & 
nail on the verandah wall. 
They had been there for over a 
year. She had been meaning 
to cut them up for cloths to 
wash the milk pails with and 
was always forgetting. There 
was just one chance in a million 
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that he left them there before 
he had started to turn out his 
pockets. 

One chance in a million. 
There might be a match in 
them. Anyway she would see, 
and then if there was not she 
might just as well walk towards 
the barn and the warmth of 
the cows’ bodies. She would 
never reach them, but it was 
better to die quickly attempting 
something than to die slowly 
trying to keep awake in the 
kitchen. 

With her breath coming in 
sobs she went to the door. 
There was a pile of snow where 
it had drifted through the key- 
hole. She caught hold of the 
door handle and began to turn 
it. But before she opened the 
door she glanced back and 
looked round the darkened 


room in which she had toiled 
and eaten and, in spite of the 
drudgery, been happy with her 


husband. She knew that it 
was a thousand to one she 
would never see it again. 

With an effort she tore her 
eyes away and pushed open 
the door. It slammed behind 
her as the wind and snow 
swooped down like a million 
knives cutting at her body. 
She flashed her torch along the 
verandah wall. The beam of 
light wavered and then fastened 
on a tattered pair of blue over- 
alls. There was still a chance ! 

She crept towards them and 
pulled off her right mitten with 
her teeth. Surely after all the 
misfortunes of the last few 
hours it was too much to expect 
him to have left any matches in 
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the pockets. And if he had, 
supposing the pockets had holes 
in them. Andif... 

She had no more time to 
think, for her fingers were in- 
side the first pocket. As she 
had feared, it was empty. She 
sobbed as she tried the second 
—and then the third. They, 
too, were empty. 

She drew in her breath and 
paused. There was only one 
more pocket—the right hip- 
pocket—and she could not 
bring herself to try it. If it 
was empty too, then she was 
done for. 

She could hardly move her 
bare fingers and knew that if 
she waited another minute or 
two they would be frostbitten. 
There was nothing for it but to 
try, and then, if she drew a 
blank, that last walk to the 
barn. With the impatience of 
desperation she thrust her 
fingers in the pocket. They 
felt nothing, and with a gasp of 
despair she was about to with- 
draw them when they touched 
a little hard object in one 
corner. 

It was scarcely worth trying, 
but she picked at it with 
the nail of her forefinger. It 
seemed to be round, and she 
caught her breath with excite- 
ment and fear. She was sure 
now that it was the head of a 
match, but her fingers were so 
cold, and she trembled so in her 
eagerness, that for a moment 
she could not move it. 

Finally her reawakening hope 
gave her the wit to push the 
torch underneath the outside of 
the pocket. She clawed and 
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picked at the object with her 
nail, and then at last she knew 
that it was a match, a whole 
match which had slipped down 
a tiny hole in the pocket. 

Slowly and with infinite care 
she drew it upward with her 
fingernail while the torch in her 
left hand held the cloth steady. 
Higher and higher it came until 
at last she was able to close 
the other fingers of her right 
hand round it. She cried aloud 
with joy as she clutched it, and 
her head swam from the re- 
action. She stood thus trying 
to pull herself together, for she 
had yet to regain the kitchen 
and light the match. Her hand 
was almost useless from the cold, 
and if she was not careful she 
would drop the match as she 
took it out of the pocket. 

Salvation was so near, and 
yet it was so fatally easy to 
make a mistake. With in- 
finite caution she put her 
mouth against the overalls and 
slowly drew her lips away from 
the mitten she had been hold- 
ing in her teeth. She pressed 
her cheek against the end of it 
to keep it against the overalls 
and then slowly edged her lips 
into the pocket. 

In her excitement she almost 
bit the match in two as her 
teeth closed over it, but with a 
great effort she restrained her- 
self and at last stood erect with 
the end of it in her mouth. Her 
right hand felt dead as she 
wriggled it into her mitten 
again, but the match was still 
between her teeth as she turned 
and made for the door. 

She had won, and the know- 
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ledge made her calm and con. 
fident in her purpose. he 
knew what she had to deal 
with, and this time she would 
not fail. While she stumbled 
the three yards to the door her 
brain reviewed what she must 
do. 

She must find the match-box 
she had dropped on the floor 
and then open the door of the 
fire-box, sprinkle a little coal 
oil from the bottle in the pantry 
on the wood just in case of 
accident ; and when she had 
done that, and not before, 
she could take off her right 
mitten. She had just enough 
feeling left in her right hand to 
strike that one match, and after 
that she would have to rub 
show on it to guard against 
frostbite. And after that on 
her face, and then after that 
light the heater and fasten up 
her other hand, and chop the 
frozen milk and water out of the 
buckets with the little bench 
axe by the wood box, and 
then... 

With the match between her 
teeth she opened the door and 
once more stood in the kitchen. 
It no longer seemed hostile, 
and she no Jonger feared the 
loneliness, for now she had hope 
and something definite to do. 
Her head was clear and she 
knew that she would not fail as 
she switched on the torch, which 
was beginning to wane but 
ought to last until she had 
lighted the lamp. 

The match-box was covered 
with snow dropped from her 
coat, but it was so powdery that 
she blew it off with one puff 
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through her clenched teeth. 
Her hand did not shake until 
she had opened the door of the 
fire-box and sprinkled the coal 
oil over the wood. 

But when she had wriggled 
out of her right mitten and 
knelt down on the floor by the 
fire-box, she had to work her 
fingers like a pianist before she 
could trust them to take the 
match from her teeth. Gin- 
gerly she transferred the match 
to her fingers, propped the 
torch up against the leg of the 
stove, and then took the match- 
box from the top, where she 
had laid it. 

Now that the crucial moment 
had come she was nervous 
again. She was afraid to look 
round. Her brain told her 
there was no other preparation 
to make, but it took her a 
terrible, seemingly endless min- 
ute before she could bring 
herself to make the final move. 
Her life depended on that 
match, and if she failed .. . 

But she would not fail. With 
al unconscious gesture of de- 
fiance against fate she held the 
match-box inside the fire-box 
with her left hand right up 
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against the paper, forced her 
deadened right hand slowly and 
carefully inside the opening, 
and with drawn breath struck 
the match. 

The paper, sodden with coal 
oil, burst into flame which 
scorched her left mitten and 
made her frozen right hand 
throb with pain, but she 
scarcely noticed it. 

The fire roared up the chim- 
ney in a deafening crescendo, 
and she shut the door of the 
fire-box with a gasp of ecstasy. 

Soon she would be warm. 


Two or three hundred miles 
away in Winnipeg a financier 
was making an after-dinner 
speech. He was a very great 
and a very important person- 
age, for he was a ‘ bear’ and 
had just made over a million 
dollars by selling wheat ‘ short.’ 

There was loud applause 
when he said— 

“This depression will do us 
a lot of good. The farmers 
will have to get down and dig. 
It’s no good them thinking 
they can ride around in cars 
all the time and their wives 
wear silk stockings. . . .” 
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TROUSERS were only nether 
coverings to me before I went 
to Savua: bifurcated garments 
of cloth customarily worn by the 
male sex. Now I know better. 

I was needing an interpreter 
for my work on this island of 
the tropic seas—I call it Savua, 
for its real name is immaterial. 

“The very man for you is in 
town now,” said the local 
Judge, whom I had approached 
on the matter. ‘He speaks 
English better than any other 
native in the islands.” 

“Excellent,” I replied. 
“Will you please pass word 
for him to come and see me as 
soon as possible? But,” I 
added as an afterthought, “if 
he is so good, why isn’t he 
working for the Government ? 
I have been hearing all about 
your troubles in the Native 
Bureau due to a shortage of 
interpreters.” 

The Judge grinned. “I'll 
leave you to find that out for 
yourself.” 

I was in Savua collecting 
what the layman calls bugs. 
There were bugs aplenty around 
this little town of the islands 
where a cargo steamer had 
landed me. But they were 
mostly of the more civilised 
variety, brought in with cloth- 
ing and packing-cases and new 
kinds of plants. I wanted to 
go out to the more isolated 
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parts of Savua to look for 
native bugs. Beyond the town 
the Savuans speak very little 
English, hence my need of an 
interpreter. 

Siaki, which is the native for 
Jack, was the name of the per- 
son who now came to me. He 
was a huge man like most of 
the islanders, heavy of paunch, 
with whitening hair and a face 
that, in repose, assumed the 
solemnity and dignity of an 
archbishop—or a native pastor. 
In action, however, it usually 
broke into a wide, ingratiating 
grin, full of sound but tobacco- 
stained teeth; sometimes it 
assumed an annoying air of 
tolerant patronage. 

Siaki could speak English 
better than the average of 
whites, and his pronunciation 
was perfect. He sported a 
good Scottish name, M‘Dougall, 
though so far as I could ever 
ascertain he was full of native 
blood. And he wore the com- 
plete regalia of the white man in 
the tropics—that is the white 
man who has prestige to uphold 
—topee, white ducks, a black tie 
and, shoes that in his case were 
positively enormous. 

Siaki, I found, knew some- 
thing of bugs, as he seemed 
to of everything else that 
would arise in conversation. 
He had read several standard 
books of natural history, and 
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I did not have to do much 
preliminary explaining. “I 
shall be glad to accompany you 
round the island,” he said, 
when I told him my terms for 
his services. ‘‘ What you pay 
me depends entirely upon you. 
I should tell you, however, that 
it is very many years since I 
have made the journey, though 
my mother’s village, which was 
also my birthplace, is on the 
other side. I have been away 
util recently in Fiji, and then 
in Manamotu, that island over 
yonder, so that I am almost a 
stranger even to my relatives. 
But I know the way, and not 
only will my mother’s people 
be delighted to see me again 
put they will give you a hearty 
welcome.” 

Busy with preparations for 
the trip, I did not bother to 
probe Siaki’s life at that stage. 
We agreed that he should 
bring three youths from the 
village where he was now 
living, to act as carrier-boys. 
At the day and time arranged 
he and they appeared, and we 
were off. 

First on a rattling bus so far 
as the narrow island highway 
went, then on foot, our bug 
party completed its first day’s 
journey. As is the custom in 
the islands, we were received 
courteously in a native settle- 
ment and extended hospitality 
such as is due to all guests. 
Siaki spoke on my behalf, 
rolling off sonorously the ritual 
phrases and compliments such 
a must be spoken by the 
speaker for a great chief. It 
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added to his prestige, of course, 
to make me out a number-one, 
heap big white man, and even 
I could tell that he laid it on 
in lavish style. 

Later, over the feast of fish 
and pig and taro, I noted that 
the massive pot-bellied elders 
of the village, squatting cross- 
legged around us, each bare 
but for a wisp of trade cloth 
around the middle, were having 
some huge jokes at Siaki’s ex- 
pense. From their looks it 
seemed that they were referring 
to his clothes. He told me in 
explanation, however, that they 
were remarking on his pro- 
longed absence from his home 
island. 

That day and evening, and 
in the days that followed, I 
got from Siaki the story of his 
unique life and accomplish- 
ments. His mother, it ap- 
peared, had died after giving 
birth to a girl and a boy. 
After the due period of mourn- 
ing, his father, who was a 
great chief, married once more. 
Siaki’s sister, considerably older 
than himself and very beautiful, 
had gone off with a young Scot 
who had set up as a trader in 
the district. Later this man, 
M‘Dougall by name, had taken 
her to the Government offices 
and regularised the union 
through a civil marriage. The 
chief and his relatives approved 
entirely, for a white man in 
the family gave added prestige. 
In due course M‘Dougall moved 
off to Fiji, and with the father’s 
leave she had taken her small 
brother along. 
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In Fiji, Siaki had started 
his education. With a natur- 
ally keen mind, and competi- 
tion from schoolfellows among 
whom he was an outsider, he 
made excellent progress. In 
the home of his white brother- 
in-law he had access to good 
books, for they were sent regu- 
larly from relatives in Scotland. 
High school he never went to ; 
but always, even to the time 
of his assocation with me, he 
remained an insatiable learner. 

At the age of twenty Siaki, 
by then an indispensable unit 
in the M‘Dougall trading enter- 
prise and habitually assuming 
the family name, was left alone 
as the result of a double 
tragedy. The Scot and his 
wife had gone in a small copra 
launch, by way of the open sea, 
to visit another settlement on 
the coast; and, as is the way 
of the islands, a sudden blow 
had dashed the tiny craft 
upon the ragged edge of the 
reef. Then began Jack 
M‘Dougall’s youthful wander- 
ings, along story in themselves : 
to New Zealand, Australia, 
’Frisco, and the scattering of 
tiny ports around the South 
Seas. 

Middle age found him a 
trader in his own right among 
people of his kind. But he 
had not tried to settle to his 
storekeeping on Savua, his 
home place, for reasons obvious 
to those who know the islands. 
Under the communal plan of 
living, the hordes of his kin 
would have promptly descended 
upon his possessions and car- 
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ried them away without pay. 


ment: bolts of cloth, soap, 
kerosene, mosquito netting, 
matches, tinned goods and all 
the other treasures of his 
shelves. Certainly he could 
never hope to recover debts, 
Rather he chose Manamotu. 

News came to him there of 
the death of his father, the 
chief. Jack, or Siaki as he 
was known to the islanders, 
returned at last for a visit to 
Savua. In the village of his 
father’s people and among the 
many branches of his family, 
who gathered to do honour to 
the departed and engage in 
the appropriate wailing and 
feasting and distribution of 
native possessions, he felt 
strongly the call of his ances- 
tral home; of life that had 
little of individual struggle after 
money and goods, where young 
people and women did the 
work, and old men were hon- 
oured and cared for as was 
their due. Soon after his return 
to Manamotu came economic 
depression, and prices for the 
staple island product, copra or 
flesh of the coconut, fell away 
to nothing. Leaving his store 
in the hands of his creditors, he 
and his wife and children em- 
barked on an inter-island boat 
for Savua. 

His father’s people and vil- 
lage received him gladly. One 
who could speak English 80 
well was indeed an adjunct. 
Shortly after his return, at 4 
great ceremony, the chieftain 
title of his father was bestowed 
upon him, and so he came to 
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exercise authority over lands glaring beaches where tall coco- 
and kinsmen. Building him- nut palms threw their shadows 


self a grand native house, or 
rather paying the skilled arti- 
sans of the district to build it 
for him, a8 was the custom, he 
settled down to become once 
more a Savuan. 

So much for Siaki’s past: 
indeed an unusual background 
for a native. But it was his 
present and future, as I came 
to learn them, that intrigued 
me most. Could a native in 
his position fit back comfort- 
ably into the life of his people ? 

The morning after this first 
stop of ours I saw a strange 
sight. I was trying to shave, 


squatting on the stone floor - 


of the village guest-house with 
a bit of mirror caught between 
my knees, and a cold-water 
lather on the brush, when 
Siaki came forth from the 
house where he had spent the 
night. His topee was on his 
head as usual. A brown shirt 
with open collar fitted his 
bulging top half correctly. He 
had on his great shoes. But, 
instead of pants between, he 
had on a bright blue native 
waist-cloth. Coming as this 
did only to his knees, it ex- 
posed two vast pillars of brown 
limbs below, each with greenish 
socks pulled up and supported 
by tartan suspenders around 
his calves. Behind, in the 
house, I caught a glimpse of 
one of the carriers folding away 
carefully in his kit-bag the 
missing nether garments. 

That morning a8 we walked 
along the shore, here across 





away from the lifting sun, 
there through lush jungle where 
some black lava jutted forth 
to swallow up the reef and defy 
the dashing seas, he gave me 
the clue to this transformation. 

“These Savuan chiefs,” he 
explained, “‘ are very conserva- 
tive. To see one of their own 
people in trousers gives them 
about the same surprise a8 you 
would give your people if you 
walked down Piccadilly in only 
a loin-cloth. It makes some of 
them angry, too, for they think 
anyone who wears trousers is 
posing as better than them- 
selves, or trying to appear 
like a white man. They hate 
any person doing anything they 
can’t or won’t do. 

“ Seeing that I now hold this 
great title,” he continued, “‘ and 
this is my first formal visit to 
the people on this side of the 
island, I think it is best to 
make as good an impression as 
possible by wearing this waist- 
cloth. But I don’t like it, of 
course. It just doesn’t feel 
natural. No matter how much 
I try, I feel naked without my 
trousers. And in all these years” 
(pointing downward) “ the soles 
of my feet have got so tender 
with wearing shoes and socks 
that it is impossible for me to 


go barefoot.” 
The days thus went by, 
during which Siaki maintained, 


with heroics that were only too 
visible, the pose of being at 
home in a waist-cloth. Some- 
times when he was settled in a 
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village guest-house, and the 
chiefs were due to assemble 
for a ceremonial welcome or to 
answer my questions about 
bugs, he would slip off his 
shoes and stockings. But even 
then the soft roundness of his 
feet would remain a subject 
of joking among the people, 
whose own horny soles, down 
to those of the infants, could 
pass over jagged living corals 
or burning sands with im- 
punity. Having even to cross 
the rough pebble floor of the 
house he would limp pitiably, 
or would put on the shoes 


But there was another and 
even more intriguing side to 
this matter of Siaki’s garb. 

We were staying for several 
days in the village of his birth, 
as a convenient base for my 
work and to give Siaki time to 
exercise his new-won dignity 
in the eyes of his mother’s 
kin. Late one afternoon, while 
sorting the day’s collection of 
specimens, I saw Siaki speed 
out from the house, where he 
was entertaining a group of 
his relatives, presumably with 
some wild story of his adven- 
tures in the great unknown 
beyond Savua. He made 
directly for the guest-house 
where I was, seized his kit- 
bag from a peg and departed 
hastily to a farther hut. One 
word broke from his lips: 
** Officials ! ”’ 

Along the shore, truly, were 
coming two white men and 
their native entourage. I re- 
cognised them quickly as ac- 


quaintances of my short Stay 
in the island port: the admini- 
strator of the Native Bureay 
and the Government Surveyor, 
They had said, I recalled, that 
a trip was contemplated ip 
connection with a land dispute 
between villages, so I was not 
surprised. 

What did surprise me was to 
see, just as we were exchanging 
the usual first pleasantries con- 
cerning the weather, the state 
of the trail and the like, Siaki 
emerge, respectful in his greet- 
ings, clad in his immaculate 
white ducks, trousers and all, 
Indeed, alongside his splendour, 
we looked three shipwrecked 
ruffians or beachcombers. 

I twitted him about such a 
transformation while the off- 
cials were off at the village 
bathing-pool—like many others 
I had found, topped with the 
accumulated scum from gen- 
erations of native bathing 
and clothes-washing, something 
which of course books on the 
South Seas tell nothing about 
. . . but I must not digress. 

** Professor,’ he said, “ you 
may think it strange, yet I just 
can’t bear to be in a waist-cloth 
when white men are around. 
Ever since I went back to my 
village I have never been able 
to get myself to the point of 
going into town without my 
trousers. I suppose it’s just 


habit, but having been brought 
up to wear trousers I can’t 
leave them off.” 

“How about in your own 
village ? ” I asked. 

** Now and again when there 
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are councils, or dancing in my 
house, I weara waist-cloth. But 
when I go out I wear a suit. 
Some of the chiefs don’t like it ; 
put my father was such a great 
man, and it is so useful for 
them to be able to ask me about 
matters connected with the 
Government, or with their trad- 
ing, that they don’t press me. 
They make me feel it, of course, 
and their wives hint about it 
often enough to my wife.”’ 

I was invited to attend a 
meeting between the officials 
and the village elders. Besides 
the special land question, the 
usual Government matters were 
discussed—keeping clean the 
beach, repairing latrines, 
securing one hundred per cent 
attendance at the village school, 
getting delinquent taxes paid, 
and so on. But I could not 
help noticing how the young 
fellow acting as the official 
interpreter stumbled almost 
unintelligibly in his English. 
Afterwards I remarked on this. 

“Tt is his first trip,” the 
head of the Native Bureau 
explained. ‘‘ Our regular inter- 
preter, who has been with us 
for many years, has just left 
for his own island to become 
a native pastor. The boy is 
rather nervous, naturally, be- 
cause he is being called upon to 
address these great chiefs and 
go through ceremonies that 
are very complicated. Then, 
too, like all these young fellows 
who come into the Government 
service, he has learnt his Eng- 
lish mainly from school-books, 
But with experience he will 
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Shape up to the work all 
right.” 

There came immediately to 
my mind the question I had 
asked the Judge. I voiced it 
again. ‘‘I am puzzled to know 
why, under the circumstances, 
you don’t use a man like Siaki, 
my interpreter. He speaks 
English as well as you or I. So 
far as I can observe he is honest, 
capable and quite a pleasant 
person.” 

The two officials looked at 
each other. 

“Siaki has not told you, 
then,’”’ the man from the Native 
Bureau resumed. “ Yes, he is 
all you say, and would be just 
the person for the job if only 
language counted. But he dis- 
qualifies himself.”’ 

** Disqualifies ?’’ I echoed, 
rather amazed. 

“Yes. It may sound rather 
strange to you when I say it. 
We just can’t get him to leave 
off those trousers. The thing 
is,” he went on to explain, 
observing my blank look, “‘ that 
the native regulations here say 
that native officials of what- 
ever kind must wear a waist- 
cloth. That’s not so silly as 
you may suppose. It is applied 
also to the children even in 
the high schools, and the mis- 
sions give the same orders to 
their pastors. In an island 
like this the high chiefs are 
very jealous and conservative. 
They disapprove of any indi- 
viduals moving out to adopt 
foreign ways. If a native 
wears trousers, or otherwise 
apes the white man, he is 
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under constant suspicion. The 
Government just can’t afford 
to get itself tangled in any 
local troubles through appearing 
to side with those who want 
to change the old customs. 
An interpreter in trousers 
might complicate adminis- 
tration, and the same way 
with a native pastor in relation 
to the mission work. All this 
would apply especially in the 
case of Siaki: he is a marked 
man. Besides,” he added 
finally, “‘ you may have noticed 
that he just doesn’t know his 
place as a native.” 

Here, then, was yet another 
facet to the trouser question, 
and to that of Siaki’s adjust- 
ment back into the Savuan 
setting. When we were once 
more on the trail, and the 
waist-cloth again adorned the 
imposing middle, I asked Siaki 
about it. 

“Yes,” he said, his face at 
its most mournful. “I have 
been trying to get the job of 
interpreter for some time. You 
see, all my life I have been 
used to handling ready money. 
Good as it is to get back to 
my village, my wife and I 
cannot feel satisfied unless we 
have certain of the things we 
have become used to. For 
instance, we feel lost if we do 
not have our cup of tea in the 
afternoon. And, besides the 
money, the job would give me 
@ chance to move about and 
meet people from all over the 
islands, also to talk with edu- 
cated white people. But they 
are scared to give me the job 


because the native regulations 
have that order about waist- 
cloths. 

“You saw how that boy they 
had with them muddled every- 
thing,” he went on after a 
bug on a fallen coconut had 
diverted my attention awhile, 
“Well, you only heard the 
English end of it. He was 
much worse in speaking the 
Savuan. He did not know 
how to give the proper speeches 
of respect, let alone inform 
them as to what the officials 
were actually saying to them. 
That has only one result: it 
lowers the prestige of the Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the 
people. If I had not got with 
the chiefs afterwards in the 
village and explained what the 
meeting was all about, there 
would have been a complete 
misunderstanding. No doubt 
that has happened in other 
villages, and certainly this land 
matter will be an awful muddle.” 

After another interruption he 
continued: ‘‘ There’s only one 
way for a person to learn 
English properly, and that is 
to go and live where everyone 
speaks English. You can’t 
learn from books. And once 
anyone goes out in this way, 
he has to wear trousers or be 
a subject for ridicule. When 
he returns it is not easy to 
go back to the native clothes. 
If only you look you'll find 
that any native who has real 
contact with the world outside 
wants to wear trousers. Sev- 
eral years ago they took away 
a party of leading chiefs from 
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here on an educational tour, 
as it was called; when they 
arrived back, the governor had 
to order them out of their 
trousers. Even up at the boys’ 
high school the boys smuggle 
in trousers, and they pass round 
the school secretly. . . .” 

“JT never knew trousers had 
anything like that amount of 
importance,” I murmured 
sympathetically. 

“You try getting into a 
waist-cloth, and see how you 
feel about it,” Siaki added, as 
I followed still another bug to 
its settling place. 

I had occasion to pass 
through Savua again, several 
months after this trip. Siaki 
came to visit me at the little 
hotel in the town, and his 
pleasant grin was if anything 
broader. 

It was mid-afternoon, so I 
had tea served. Soon he was 
puffing blissfully at one of my 
cigars. Needless to remark, 
he had on an immaculate suit 
of ducks, and his topee on a 
near-by hook was carefully 
whitened. 

The subject of trousers soon 
arose once more in my mind. 
In Sydney I had been one of a 
dinner group at the home of a 
friend. His wife had called 
upon me suddenly to speak 
about my island experiences, 
and instead of bugs I had given 
them Siaki. Only when con- 
sternation broke out among 
the ladies, among whom my 
amusing story evoked loud out- 
pourings of sympathy, and 
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strong criticisms of officials and 
missionaries in their dealings 
with helpless native peoples, 
did the full weight of its mean- 
ing come to me. Trousers, my 
hostess declaimed heatedly, 
along with other benefits of 
civilisation, were being kept 
from the natives . . . reserved 
to bolster the shaky prestige of 
the white oppressor. ... The 
mechanisms of efficient govern- 
ment were being sacrificed to 
the pride of the ruler.... 
Missionaries were keeping the 
natives in ignorance, so as to 
retain the whip hand .. . and 
80 On. 

Those bifurcate garments, to 
such an audience, had assumed 
suddenly the significance of a 
problem in philosophy, a cause 
for the social reformer. They 
had become a sign, a symbol, a 
badge, a mark of status, in fact 
one of the main labels and 
achievements of civilisation. 

“ Well, Siaki,’” I said jok- 
ingly, “I see you still have 
your trousers. How about the 
interpreter job ? ” 

His face became solemn, even 
melancholy. ‘‘ Things are just 
the same,” he replied. ‘‘ They 
won't give me the job. Not in 
these trousers.” 

Changing the subject, I asked 
him how he was getting along in 
the village. His face cleared 
once more and the grin ap- 
peared. 

“Fine,” he assured me, 
“though being a chief is quite 
strenuous. The young people 
of the family don’t respect the 
chief or work for him as hard 
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as they used to. They want to 
come to town and see the 
cinema and have a good time. 
About a ton of copra has to be 
cut nowadays to get a few tins 
of meat or fish. And when a 
person is important as I am, 
everyone thinks he has a 
right to come to the house and 
eat. 

“ By the way,” he went on, 
after I had assured him that it 
was the same even in other 
countries, ‘there is a move- 
ment started in my district to 
put me as its representative in 
the native parliament. They 


think that with my business 
experience and knowledge of 
English, I should soon be its 
most influential member and so 


Not in these Trousers. 
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get all the best things for the 
district. The election is to pe 
in a month’s time. What 
would you say to that?” He 
swelled out with an obvioy 
pride and satisfaction. 

* But isn’t it a Government 
position?’ I queried, “ang 
what about the waist-cloth you'll 
have to wear if you accept?” 

Siaki’s face fell, then. It 
took on its most melancholy 
of all expressions: a look, 
almost, that some martyr might 
wear before giving up the 
ghost. 

“ That’s it,”’ he sighed hugely, 
“ That’s the trouble. Perhaps 
tomorrow I'll try coming into 
town without my trousers, 
But I’m still undecided.” 








THE NAPIERS. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


It is not common in the 
British, or, I imagine, in any 
other Army, for three brothers 
to enter upon a military career 
practically together; to dis- 
tinguish themselves by signal 
yalour as regimental officers, 
not without severe and grievous 
wounds, to rise to general rank, 
to hold, one and all, admin- 
istrative offices of greater or 
lesser importance ; and to leave, 
two of them, a mark upon 
English history, the one as a 
military reformer and success- 
ful commander in the field, and 
the other as a writer of genius 
whose best work has earned, a 


permanent place in English 


literature. Yet this is the 
record of the three brothers 
Napier—Charles, George and 
William. A great deal has 
been written about them, 
though not so much as they 
wrote and loved to write about 
themselves. Their work has of 
late years been appraised in 
the light of other writings 
besides their own; and it 
may be worth while to attempt 
a new estimate both of that 
work and of the men them- 
selves. 

They were fortunate in their 
parentage. Their mother was 
the daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond, the Lady 
Sarah Lennox with whom 
George III. fell in love when 
she was no more than sixteen, 
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and would gladly have married 
but for the intervention of his 
masterful mother. She eventu- 
ally married Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, ran away from him with 
Lord William Gordon, and, 
after a divorce, finally settled 
down in 1781 as the second 
wife of Major William Napier, 
the younger son of a Scottish 
peer, who was six years younger 
than herself. William Napier 
was descended from Montrose 
and from the Napier who in- 
vented logarithms. Lady Sarah 
could trace her pedigree through 
Charles ITI.and Charles’s mother, 
Henrietta Maria, to Henry IV. 
of France, and William Napier, 
in his biography of his brother, 
fails not to emphasise this fact. 
Why he should have been shy 
of admitting Charles I. as an 
ancestor is not difficult to ex- 
plain, though it may not be so 
easy to excuse. Charles Napier 
in one passage of his journal 
dismisses his royal forbear as 
a bad king, a bad soldier and 
a bad man, all of which pro- 
positions, dictated by the pre- 
judice of years of Whig domina- 
tion, are at least contestable. 
Certain incidents of Charles 
Napier’s career lead one to 
marvel that he did not make a 
hero of Charles I.; but no man 
cares to exalt a progenitor 
whom history so far has written 
down as a failure. 

William Napier, the father, 
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must have been an extremely 
remarkable man. He had 
served, with General Clinton in 
the American War of Indepen- 
dence, and on returning to 
England had been appointed 
by the Duke of Richmond to 
be Controller of the laboratory 
at Woolwich, where he did 
good work for a time and then 
settled down in Ireland within 
ten miles of Dublin. He was 
@ man of unusual stature, great 
physical strength, marked 
physical beauty and indomit- 
able courage. During the worst 
of the troubles in Ireland at 
the close of the eighteenth 
century he never sought safety 
in Dublin but fortified his 
house and armed his family. 
His strict integrity gained for 
him the appointment of Comp- 
troller of military accounts at 
Dublin, where an honest man 
was badly wanted. For the 
rest he seems to have been a 
masterful man, with great sym- 
pathy for the poor and op- 
pressed but small inclination 
to right the wrongs of the 
world in any fashion except his 
own. He died in 1804, leaving 
@ memory which was wor- 
shipped even to extravagance 
by his sons. Forty years after 
his death Charles Napier wrote 
that of all the men that he had 
known, Sir John Moore and 
Wellington alone approached 
hisfather. “‘ But neither Moore, 
handsome as he was, nor the 
Duke of Wellington, had his 
looks or his bodily force; and 
in. him both these gifts were 
surpassed by his mental 
achievements.” Consciously or 





unconsciously William Napier 
the elder seems to have had a 
hand in turning his family into 
a mutual admiration society, 

Whatever wildness there may 
have been in Lady Sarah was 
effectually tamed by her mar- 
riage to William Napier, to 
whom she bore five sons and 
four daughters. She can have 
been no common woman. Her 
sons wrote to her not only as 
to a loving mother, but as toa 
wise and sympathetic friend; 
and Wellington, who had only 
seen her once or twice, took 
the trouble to correspond with 
her about her sons and to 
reassure her after they had been 
wounded in action. 

The eldest son, Charles, was 
born in 1782, the second son, 
George, in 1784 and the third 
son, William, in 1785. As an 
animal Charles was physically 
the least of the three, though 
in character even as a boy 
he showed strong instincts of 
leadership. George was a col- 
ourless individual as compared 
with his brothers, for, if Charles 
was born a leader, William 
was born an artist. All three 
entered the army early, Charles 
obtaining his first commission 
at the age of twelve, George 
following him at the age of 
fifteen and William closing the 
procession at the age of four- 
teen. The lads had good in- 
terest behind them. Mr Fox 
was a relation, and Mr Pitt and 
Lord Cornwallis were all of 
them friends; Charles began 


his military career on the 
staff of two 


succession. 


generals in 
He was, however, 
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always hard-working, for he 
was very ambitious ; and though 
terribly susceptible where a 
pretty girl’s face was concerned, 
lived soberly and cleanly. It 
was his boast in his later 
years that he had never been 
drunk in his life, and in those 
days such abstemiousness was 
something worth boasting of. 
He passed from regiment to 
regiment, becoming a captain 
at twenty-one and a major, 
thanks to Charles James Fox, 
at twenty-eight. Meanwhile, 
by great good fortune he had 
passed in the course of the 
year 1805 under the command 
of Sir John Moore, and from 
that hour became an enthusi- 
astic student of his profession 
in all its branches. He must 
have learned his business 
quickly, for in the following 
year he encountered the 
50th (West Kent) Regiment 
at Plymouth and so endeared 
himself to the officers that they 
not only entreated him to 
exchange from his own corps 
into theirs, but contrived to 


' earry the whole transaction 


through without a penny of 
cost to Napier. In 1808 he 
found himself, though still only 
@ major, in command of the 
Ist battalion of the 50th 
under orders to serve with Sir 
John Moore’s army in Spain. 
His brother George, mean- 
while, after six months of 
dissipation in a cavalry regi- 
ment and an easy time on a 
general’s staff, had been trans- 
ferred to the 52nd Regiment 
(2nd Oxfordshire L.I.), where 
he, too, came under the im- 


mediate command of Sir John 
Moore. The general took a 
fancy to him, and the 52nd 
having one of the best com- 
manding officers in the service, 
George soon learned his busi- 
ness and became a keen soldier. 
A brother officer purchased his 
promotion to a captaincy for 
him before he was twenty 
years old; and in the autumn 
of the same year, 1804, brother 
William, who likewise had been 
dancing from one regiment to 
another, became his subaltern 
in the 52nd. Sir John Moore 
quickly discovered William’s 
merit, obtained for him a cap- 
taincy and appointed him to 
the 43rd, (1st Oxfordshire L.I.), 
one of the three battalions to 
which he gave special training 
at Shorncliffe. Thus all three 
brothers came early under the 
influence of Moore, which in- 
deed was the making of them 
as soldiers and, in many re- 
spects, a8 men. 

In 1808 George, having mean- 
while served in Sicily under 
Sir John Moore, was chosen 
by the general as his aide-de- 
camp when he went out to 
Spain. Thus it was that all 
three brothers took part in 
the campaign of Coruiia, 
Charles being very severely 
wounded and taken prisoner 
in the closing action, while 
Sir John Moore, of course, 
was killed. After two days of 
cruel treatment Charles was 
befriended and well cared for 
by Marshal Ney, who from 
thenceforward became sacred 
to the Napier family. Owing 
to some obstacle to his ex- 
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change Charles could not re- 
turn to his regiment until 
1810 ; and meanwhile he started 
the first of his many grievances. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
David Dundas, generally known 
from his drill-book as ‘Old 
Pivot,’ refused to give him 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel 
for his conduct in the action of 
Corufia ; and, more than that, 
denied promotion to George 
Napier also, who, if Sir John 
Moore had not been killed, 
would have brought home his 
despatches and have gained 
his step as a matter of course. 
From that moment ‘ Old Pivot ’ 
became anathema to the Napier 
family. Why the old man 
should have been so hard on 
them it is not easy to say. 
But having begun his military 
career by walking to Woolwich 
from Edinburgh in order to join 
the artillery as a fire-worker, 
and having worked his way 
laboriously up to the highest 
post of all, he may have thought 
that the Napiers, with all their 
grand relations, might well be 
kept waiting for a little. 

In May 1809 George and 
William embarked with the 
Light Brigade for Spain, but, 
William having been taken ill, 
George alone marched to Tala- 
vera. In January 1810 Charles 
Napier, at last a free man, 
joined the Light Division as a 
volunteer, and all three brothers 
were engaged in the combat 
of the Coa on the 24th of 
July, William being wounded. 
Charles and George further took 
part in all the skirmishes during 
the retreat to Busaco. Before 


that action all three brothers 
met to learn the death of one 
of their sisters and then 
went to their posts. George, 
doing duty with his regiment, 
was severely wounded in the 
hip, and Charles, riding in the 
train of Wellington and in- 
sisting on remaining mounted 
though all others had dis- 
mounted owing to the fiercenesgs 
of the fire, received a bullet in 
the face which gave him trouble 
and discomfort to the end of 
his life. The ball entered by 
the right of the nose, and 
lodged in the left jaw near the 
ear, shattering the bone to 
pieces. The pain that he under- 
went was great, but he made 
light of it and wrote jestingly 
to his mother about the spoiling 
of his beautiy. 

He remained for many weeks 
in hospital at Lisbon while 
Wellington was watching Mas- 
sena from within the lines of 
Torres Vedras. When, how- 
ever, he heard in March 1811 
that Massena was retreating 
with Wellington in pursuit, 
Charles mounted his horse and 
rode off, his wound still 
unhealed, to rejoin the Light 
Division. On the 14th, after 
a ride of ninety miles, he was 
near enough to the army to 
hear the roar of the combat of 
Redinha when he came upon 
his two brothers resting under 
a tree, William borne in a litter 
with a wound near his spine 
which was thought to be mor- 
tal, and George, his right wrist 
shattered, standing beside him. 
After a few words with them he 
passed on to the front, and two 
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months later, in May 1811, 
he was present at the battle of 
Fuentes de Ofioro. This was 
the last of his service in the 
Peninsula. After much fretting 
and the exertion of all his 
family’s interest on his behalf, 
he at last obtained from the 
Duke of York his promotion 
to a lieutenant -colonelecy in 
the 102nd, a regiment just 
prought back from Botany Bay 
owing to a mutiny of the officers 
against the Governor. On ar- 
riving home he received a 
little sinecure appointment in 
consideration of his wounds 
and good work, so that on 
the whole he did not fare so 
badly. 

William after all recovered 
from his wound, though the 
bullet, which was never ex- 
tracted, gave him from time 
to time excruciating pain to 
the end of his life. He, as a 
matter of fact, was able to 
return to duty before George, 
whose wound had taken a bad 
turn, becoming brigade-major 
to a brigade of the Light 
Division. Both received 
brevet-majorities, at Welling- 
ton’s recommendation, for their 
services at Redinha. Then in 
January 1812 came the storm 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, wherein 
George Napier commanded the 
storming party, and fell among 
the first, his arm so utterly 
shattered by a grape-shot that 
amputation was inevitable. 
Wellington himself wrote to 
Lady Sarah an extremely 
flattering letter about him, and 
further recommended him for 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel. 
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As soon as he could travel, 
George went home with his 
battalion ; and the family was 
represented at Salamanca and 
the retreat from Burgos by 
William, who, though on sick 
leave in England, had hurried 
back to the Peninsula upon 
hearing of Wellington’s ad- 
vance to Badajoz. In January 
1813 William again went away 
on leave, returning in August 
to command the 43rd in one of 
the most brilliant actions in 
the Pyrenees. In September 
he considered himself so much 
aggrieved by imperfect recog- 
nition of his services that he 
contemplated leaving the army, 
but this did not prevent 
him from commanding the 43rd 
with great distinction at the 
battle of the Nile. Then 
George came out again from 
England in time to command 
the 52nd at the battle of 
Orthez. William also was 
present at this action, but 
being again invalided home 
missed the battle of Toulouse, 
at which the family was repre- 
sented by George alone. No 
one of the three had the good 
fortune to fight at Waterloo ; 
and with the close of the 
Peninsular War the active 
military service of all, except 
Charles, came to an end. 
Hitherto the careers of the 
three brothers had run in great 
measure along parallel courses. 
All alike had approved them- 
selves good officers and gallant 
soldiers, and all alike had 
paid dearly for their gallantry. 
From henceforward George may 
be said to have dropped out of 
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the race. He served for some 
years after the peace in the 
Guards, and in 1838 was sent as 
Governor to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which post he held until 
1844. His two brothers, of 
course, were of opinion that 
there never was a better Gover- 
nor. Let him receive all credit 
that is justly due to him; but 
let it also be added that George 
in the matter of intellect fell 
far below his two brothers, and 
being aware of the fact and 
a fine generous fellow, only 
admired and looked up to 
them the more. On the other 
hand, since he wanted their 
knack of quarrelling with every- 
one who differed from them in 
opinion, he lived a far more 
peaceful and doubtless a happier 
life. 

The foibles of Charles and 
William were so strange, and 
so strongly marked, that they 
almost suggest a touch of 
madness—almost, for it must 
be remembered that both of 
them, and William in par- 
ticular, frequently suffered ex- 
tremity of torture from old 
wounds. The two had so 
much in common that it is 
difficult to say whether Charles 
from an early age had exerted 
a commanding influence over 
his brother, or whether both 
inherited a like share of the 
same characteristics from their 
father. Both were extremely 
able and both highly cultivated, 
though in the matter of pure 
intellect and wide reading I 
should put William first. Both 
were generous and high-minded, 
incapable of any dishonourable 
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action, and zealous {first of ql] 
for the common good; both 
detested beyond measure Op- 
pression or cruelty ; both were 
terrible in their wrath against 
meanness and imposture, but 
both were scrupulously gentle 
and courteous to their servants 
and dependants; both loved 
children, and Charles was fond, 
as the unsympathetic would 
say, almost to foolishness, of 
his horses. But both, and 
especially Charles, were am- 
bitious of fame in general, 
and of military fame in par- 
ticular. There is more talk 
of ‘glory’ in the writings of 
these two Napiers than in all 
the rest of our military litera- 
ture put together. Both were 
wild admirers of Hannibal, 
Julius Caesar and Alexander 
the Great, and both frenzied 
worshippers of Napoleon. At 
intervals both would deplore 
the evils and horrors of war 
and set forth the beauties of 
agricultural life; but both in 
their hearts felt that to com- 
mand and direct disciplined 
men in action was the greatest 
thing in the world, and that its 
greatness was proportioned to 
the number of those disciplined 
men. Both, too, apart from 
all military matters, aspired 
above all to sway and to 
govern men, feeling no mis- 
givings in the matter either 
of their own goodwill or of 
their own wisdom, as to the 
certainty of making their sub- 
jects happy. Both could frame 
telling and witty sentences, and 
yet neither had much real 
sense of the ridiculous. To 
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differ from either of them in 
opinion, even more to thwart 
gither of them in action, was 
to provoke not merely the 
hostility but the deadly and 
rancorous hatred of both. “I 
confess,” wrote Charles in his 
yery self-conscious diary, “ not 
to like those who differ in 
opinion from me. I may love 
and respect them, but do not 
like them aS companions; it 
is very tiresome to have every- 
thing one asserts argued; my 
temper won't bear it.” Claims 
to infallibility are all very well 
for popes, but are hardly a 
help to ordinary men in their 
pilgrimage through this difficult 
world. 

We parted from Charles at 
the moment when he had been 
promoted to the command of 
the 102nd Regiment. He was 
ordered almost immediately to 
take it out to Bermuda. “I 
would almost sooner quit the 
amy than go to garrison the 
Bermudas,’ commented brother 
Wiliam when he heard the 
news... “you are among 
people whose whole soul is 
given up to their luxurious 
appetites, whose enjoyments 
are founded on cruelty and 
whose principles will every 
moment shock the feelings of 
aman of honour.” William 
had never been in Bermuda in 
his life, but his regiment had 
been quartered for some years 
in the West Indies, and he 
boldly assumed that the Antilles 
and Bermuda differed in no 
essential respect. Charles, how- 
ever, faced the unhallowed spot, 
tained his regiment, both 


officers and men, to high effi- 
ciency and was rewarded, not 
greatly to his taste, by com- 
manding it during some rather 
unprofitable amphibious opera- 
tions against the Americans in 
1813. In September of that 
year he returned home, having 
exchanged into his old regi- 
ment, the 50th, and repaired 
to the Staff College, where he 
was joined by his brother 
William. After the return of 
the army of occupation from 
France, William retired upon 
half pay and devoted himself 
to painting and sculpture until 
in 1823 he began work on the 
‘History of the Peninsular War.’ 
Charles, meanwhile, obtained in 
1819 an appointment in the 
Ionian Islands, and in 1822 
became Military Resident of 
Cephalonia. 

Here he was supremely happy. 
The island was rugged and 
mountainous ; the people lived 
by raiding each other’s valleys ; 
in fact, there was a very pretty 
little nest of lawlessness, violent 
crime and something not very 
widely distinguished from 
savagery. Over this little realm 
he was absolute monarch, and 
he loved himself in the char- 
acter of benevolent despot. He 
began by declaring martial law, 
and having hammered into his 
unruly subjects the idea that 
they had better obey him, he 
launched forth into every kind 
of administrative reform. He 
formed a military police, built 
a model prison, swept away 
slums, built wide streets, con- 
structed markets and quays, 
erected lighthouses; and, as 
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@ crown to all his public works, 
carried over a great mountain 
@ road which challenged com- 
parison with Napoleon’s road 
over Mont Cenis. He meted 
out justice between litigant 
Greeks, humbled arrogant vil- 
lage tyrants, trained the in- 
habitants to agriculture, and 
altogether turned Cephalonia 
into a model island. But, of 
course, he made enemies, who 
seem to have gained the ear 
of his chief, Sir Frederick Adam, 
like himself a veteran of the 
Peninsula. It is difficult to 
make out the rights of the 
case, but it does seem that 
Adam, though evidently not 
unfriendly, did impede Charles 
Napier’s work. That was quite 
enough for Charles. Adam was 
his enemy; and on his return 
to England he must needs 
hold up Adam to public con- 
tempt in a book on the Colonies. 
William, of course, took up the 
quarrel and found occasion in 
his history to speak of Adam 
with scathing disdain. This 
bitter and vindictive spirit did 
Charles much harm. The 
Cephalonians at large were 
devoted to him, and mani- 
fested their devotion by very 
touching methods. Still, a man 
who, though adored by his 
subjects yet always quarrels 
with his superiors, is not be- 
loved in official circles. 
Naturally there followed 
some years of unemployment. 
Then in 1834 Lord Hill, the 
Commander - in - Chief, offered 
him a billet in Canada. He 
refused it. ‘‘A favour from 
the Whigs I will not accept,” 


he wrote in his journal. “ They 
are all that is infamous ang 
stupid in politics, all that is 
contemptible and incapable ip 
governing.” It was then pro- 
posed that he should take up q 
governorship in Australia, but 
this project also came to naught, 
He looked back to it five years 
later with consuming regret, 
“I was mad not to go out as 
Governor of Australia. I could 
have founded a great kingdom 
and by this time the plan 
would have been in full opera- 
tion, and the colony nearly 
ready to declare independence 
as a people ; with a systematic 
education, universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parlia- 
ments and the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture as regards 
land. ... I would also have 
done my best to prevent the 
introduction of great manu- 
factories. ... They produce 
corrupt morals, bad health, un- 
certain wages and dependence 
on a foreign market.” How 
pathetic is this simple faith 
in the nostrums which have 
been administered to England 
during the past fifty years and 
produced permanent unemploy- 
ment and assured bankruptcy! 
Charles Napier, however, would 
doubtless have made an early 
end of ballots and the like if 
they had proved to be unwork- 
able and would have governed 
as a benevolent if exacting 
autocrat. 

His distrust of industrialism 
was no passing sentiment. He 
and his brother William were 
strongly opposed to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws ; and history 
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will probably pronounce them 


to have been right. In 1839 
he was brought into closer 
touch with  industrialism 
through his appointment to 
command the northern district, 
where prolonged discontent and 
suffering had brought about 
every sign of a popular in- 
surrection. He had only four 
thousand men, dispersed in 
twenty-six detachments, and 
every magistrate, just like the 
politicals in India, was clamour- 
ing for a handful of troops to 
protect his own particular dis- 
trict. In this difficult and 
dangerous situation Charles 
Napier showed himself at his 
very best. In the first place, he 
felt the deepest sympathy with 
the poor distressed operatives, 
and indeed embraced in secret, 
though with conviction, many 
articles of the Chartists’ politi- 
cal creed. In the second, 
though his journal contains 
much frantic abuse of the 
country magistrates, he was 
patient and firm in standing 
up to them and frequently 
found among them men after 
his own heart. What vexed 
him most was the indifference 
both of the county authorities 
and of the departments at 
Whitehall to the housing of 
the soldiers. Loving his men 
a8 he did he was furious when 
he saw no attention paid to 
their health and comfort. 
Altogether his tenure of the 
northern command in some 
measure reconciled his superiors 
to him. They had regarded 
him as impossibly quarrelsome, 
and he had shown himself to 
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be moderate, not intractable, 
and wise. 

In April 1841 he was ap- 
pointed to a post on the staff 
of the Indian Army, and set 
foot for the first time in India 
at Bombay in December. A 
few days later he assumed 
command at Poona. This was 
the time when the insane 
Afghan War had found its 
final issue in disaster; and he 
was early consulted by the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
borough, as to the military 
measures that were called for 
by the situation. By the end 
of the autumn Afghanistan had 
been reinvaded and evacuated, 
and in August Napier was 
appointed to the command 
of the troops in Baluchistan 
and Upper and Lower Sind. 
‘What a Government! what 
a system!” he wrote. “I go 
to command in Sind with no 
orders, no instructions! How 
many men are in Sind? How 
many soldiers to command ? 
No one knows. I an, if sharp 
enough, to find that out when 
I am there.” This bitterness 
was perfectly justifiable. The 
Government of India, whether 
civil or military, was at that 
time, and until the abolition of 
the East India Company, as 
rotten as could be; and it is 
always a mystery to me how 
the Indian Government should 
have enjoyed for more than a 
century a reputation for effi- 
ciency. 

Sind had occupied the atten- 
tion of the powers at Calcutta 
since 1831, when the first 
attempt was made to gain a 
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footing upon the Indus. In 
1832 traffic on the river was 
sanctioned by treaty. At the 
outset of the Afghan War a 
considerable force was landed 
at Karachi to secure the com- 
munication of the main army, 
an arbitrary proceeding which 
by no means commended itself 
to the rulers of Sind. They 
had for the time been over- 
awed, but the news of the 
British mishaps in Afghanistan 
had encouraged them to enter 
into correspondence with neigh- 
bouring chiefs with a view to 
hostility against the British. 
The political resident in Sind, 
James Outram, did not take 
these passages too seriously, but 
he was anxious to use them 
diplomatically as a reason for 
binding the rulers of Sind by 
stricter treaties. Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Governor-General, 
was inclined to go further if 
their guilt could be proved; 
and hence the despatch of 
Charles Napier to the spot. 
Charles, however, almost 
from the first, took a new and 
original view of his mission. 
Sind had been conquered in 
the eighteenth century by a 
Baluchi tribe, whose princes, 
now called Amirs, had divided 
the country (which is about 
as big as England and Wales) 
into three states. It cannot 
be said that the rule of the 
Amirs was beneficent. Gov- 
ernment, except for the filling 
of their pockets and the satis- 
faction of their craving for 
sport, was an _ extremely 
shadowy business, and the 
peasantry was loud in its com- 


plaints of eternal oppression, 
Charles Napier was instantly 
beset by the temptation to turp 
this unhappy land into a para- 
dise through his own benevolent 
domination. This, of course, 
could only be effected by war 
and conquest, and at the bare 
thought of unnecessary blood- 
shed, Charles’s better nature 
revolted. Yet he had always 
yearned for a supreme com- 
mand in war, for the direction 
of a force of fighting men who 
would do his bidding; for, in 
two words, military glory. He 
fought against the demon of 
ambition strenuously and con- 
scientiously. It would be un- 
just to say that he deliberately 
provoked the Amirs to hos- 
tilities; but he omitted, in 
spite of the entreaties of Out- 
ram, to seize all possible oppor- 
tunities of making a peaceful 
settlement. It was the sins, 
not the rights, of the Amirs that 
chiefly interested him. “ Out- 
ram,” he wrote, “ provokes 
me; he pities those rascals 
who are such atrocious tyrants 
that it is virtuous to roll them 
over like ninepins.” Eventu- 
ally matters reached such a 
point that the Amirs armed 
from dread of an attack by 
Napier, and Napier armed from 
dread of an attack by the 
Amirs. 

Before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities Napier thought that 
he might bring some of the 
younger Amirs to reason by 
marching against one of their 
forts in the desert. The opera- 
tion was a delicate one in- 
volving a march of some sixty 
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miles through deep sand in 
which occasional wells were 
found, though no regular supply 
of water could be counted on. 
He started at midnight of the 
sth January 1843, with three 
hundred and fifty men of the 
92nd (Cheshire) mounted in 
pairs on camels, fifty horse, two 
heavy howitzers, supplies for 
fifteen days and water for four. 
On the morning of the 12th 
he came up to the fortress and 
found it deserted, though with 
magazines intact. He there- 
fore blew up the harmless 
masonry with ten thousand 
pounds of powder and returned 
as he had come, much pleased 
with himself. He hoped by 
this march against a stronghold, 
reputed inaccessible, to pro- 
duce a great moral effect. He 
flattered himself indeed that 
he had cut the Amirs off from 
the desert ; and it was on this 
account chiefly that Wellington 
declared the march on Imam 
Garh to be one of the most 
curious military feats that he 
had ever heard of. But it is 
uncertain whether the de- 
struction of the fort had really 
the moral and strategic results 
that Napier claimed for it, 
or whether the operation was 
really worth the risk. Napier 
expected opposition on the 
march, and admitted that it 
might give a deal of trouble. 
He had made his calculations 
that the journey might last 
three weeks and was ready for 
any contingency, according to 
his own account; but none 
the less he was very lucky to 
find the fortress empty and to 
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meet with no resistance. He 
was @ good soldier, but he had 
some inclination towards the 
dramatic and the spectacular, 
which showed him to be still 
a little young in independent 
command. 

A month later came the 
actual clash of arms at the 
action of Miani on the 17th 
February. William Napier has 
written the account of it, as 
no other man could, in his 
“Conquest of Scinde,’ relying, 
as was natural, upon Charles 
for his material; but Charles, 
curiously enough, never realised 
what manner of battle he had 
fought. The Baluchis had 
chosen a strong position—all 
the tribes in and about India 
seem to possess an instinct for 
positions—veiled in front and 
flanks by jungle beyond which 
was visible a wall crowded with 
match-lock men. But these 
proved to be the reserve, the 
actual fighting line being in 
the dry bed of a river half a 
mile farther to the front. It 
was in fact a very pretty little 
trap, and Charles Napier walked 
straight into it. He had with 
him three regiments of native 
infantry and two of cavalry 
and the 22nd Foot, between 
two and three thousand men 
in all, though later he main- 
tained that he had only seven- 
teen hundred. Coming un- 
expectedly upon the river-bed, 
which had high scarped banks, 
Napier called upon his men 
to charge. They, seeing below 
them from ten to twenty thou- 
sand swordsmen, knew better. 
They would have been swamped 
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instantly in a hand to hand 
combat, so they advanced to 
the edge of the bank, fired, fell 
back to reload and again ad- 
vanced. Napier and his officers 
tried to urge them forward, but 
in vain; and at last the 
22nd threatened to shoot one 
daring officer who persisted 
in calling upon them to advance. 
After a time they organised 
themselves into little groups of 
loaders and firers, working ter- 
rible havoc among the Baluchis, 
which was made even more 
terrible by four cannon firing 
grape. At one moment the 
line wavered before the fierce 
counter-attack of some single 
tribe, but Charles Napier was 
always at the threatened point, 
swearing like the mouth of the 
pit, so strange a figure with a 
huge helmet, huge spectacles, 
long flowing hair, whiskers and 
beard, that the Baluchis shrank 
from him as from a demon. 
The decisive stroke came with 
a charge of Napier’s cavalry 
against the enemy’s flank and 
rear. Then as usual the fighting 
line of the enemy wavered. 
The British infantry advanced, 
and the Baluchis sullenly turned 
and walked away. They were 
reckoned to be thirty thousand 
strong and to have lost two 
thousand. They were beaten 
by superior weapons, superior 
discipline and superior coher- 
ence. Had they been a com- 
pact homogeneous body in- 
stead of a mere gathering of 
clans that normally spent 
much of their time in fighting 
each other, Napier’s little force 
would have been annihilated. 


As things were, his casualties 
just exceeded two hundred ang 
fifty. 

I confess that it was a real 
sorrow to me to have to 
abandon William Napier’s gloy. 
ing narrative of Miani for the 
more prosaic details given by 
the late Dr Rice Holmes ; but 
letters from many officers who 
took part in the action (which 
Dr Rice Holmes most kindly 
sent to me) left me no choice, 
Miani remains a brilliant little 
episode in the conquest of 
India, but hardly unique, as 
William Napier would have uw 
believe. Upon Charles Napier 
its effect was in the extreme 
exhilarating. He had realised 
the dream of his life and com- 
manded a victorious army. It 
was not a very large army, to 
be sure, but, such as it was, he 
had gained its affection from the 
first, through his constant care 
of his men and his indifference 
to his own comfort. Now 
every soldier, native or British, 
adored him, and he felt that 
with them he could go any- 
where and do anything. 

The Amirs were not yet all 
of them conquered, and Napier’s 
second encounter with them at 
Dabo was much like the first, 
except that reinforcements had 
raised his numbers to five 
thousand. Once again the Bal- 
uchi position was very strong 
and well protected on either 
flank, and once again the 
enemy’s first line was in a river- 
bed. Napier had not developed 
his attack of infantry when 
word was brought to him that 
the cavalry of his right wing 
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had charged the enemy’s left 


flank and centre. The only 
thing that Napier could do was 
to order his infantry to storm 
the river-bed out of hand, 
which they promptly did, and 
the enemy were routed with 
very heavy loss. “I was sur- 
prised,” wrote Napier, “ at 
the improvement in the men’s 
fighting. At Miani they showed 
hesitation and wonder; at 
Dabo they were cool as cucum- 
bers.” 

The back of the Amirs’ 
resistance had been broken, 
but there were still some petty 
opponents to be dealt with, 
and above all there was the 
general administration of Sind 
to be provided for. Moreover, 
the terrible heat of the summer 
was overtaking him. ‘The 
troops always made all move- 
ments by night, resting during 
the day with wet towels round 
their heads. Yet ever so many 
fell victims to heat apoplexy. 
Napier, the soberest and most 
abstemious man in the force, 
suddenly reeled one day and 
was only saved from falling by 
throwing himself on a table. 
Doctors, who chanced to be 
near at hand, bled and relieved 
him; and, by a curious co- 
incidence, at the very moment 
when they were tying up his 
arm a trooper rode up with the 
news that the last resistance of 
the Amirs had been overcome 
and that the conquest of Sind 
had been accomplished. It 
was the 15th of June 1843. 

No important military work 
how remained to be done by 
Charles Napier, He did con- 
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duct in January and February 
1845 some rather elaborate 
operations for the purpose of 
rounding up some predatory 
mountain tribes, employing in 
all some five thousand men. 
Outwardly the enterprise 
seemed to be successful, and 
Napier plumed himself not a 
little upon his triumph over 
mountain robbers in mountain 
fastnesses ; but his satisfaction 
was short-lived. The men 
whom he had made police 
plundered all victims impar- 
tially. The tribes, which he 
hoped that he had turned from 
robbery to agriculture, soon 
forsook the ploughshare for 
the more familiar sword. Ulti- 
mately the Sindian frontier 
was made safe by a single 
officer, Major Jacob, with one- 
fifth of the men who had been 
called out by Napier. 
Nevertheless, any campaign 
under Napier’s command was 
full of instruction for officers. 
The curse of the Indian Army 
had always been its vast en- 
cumbrance of baggage and fol- 
lowers. Officers expected to 
do their campaigning comfort- 
ably, with plenty of servants 
and everything in the way of 
food, drink and shelter that 
could make life easy. One 
brigadier in the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1839-1840 started with 
no fewer than sixty camels to 
minister to his various re- 
quirements. Now, nothing so 
enraged Charles Napier as self- 
indulgence of this kind, par- 
ticularly in young officers. He 
declared that two towels and 
a piece of soap were all they 
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needed besides their ordinary 
clothes in the field, and he set 
the example by cutting down 
the transport for his personal 
necessities to the very lowest 
figure. He was not the first to 
do so. General Pollock, when 
he forced the Khyber Pass in 
1842, had, from sheer dearth 
of camels, restricted himself 
much the same. But Napier 
made it a principle to reduce 
baggage and baggage-animals 
to the extreme point, on the 
score not only of its advantage 
to military movements but of 
his own intense love of animals. 
His own horses were, of course, 
most precious and dear to him, 
but his heart went out to the 
poor slaves of baggage-camels. 
‘** These poor patient creatures,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ are cruelly loaded, 
and when they sink under the 
weight are beaten and have 
their nostrils torn to pieces 
by pulling and working to 
make them rise, which they 
only do for a while and then 
fall to die.” The weight of a 
camel’s load was fixed by 
regulation ; and it was Napier’s 
habit to take a camel out of 
the line of march from time to 
time and weigh its load. If 
the weight proved to be ex- 
cessive the person responsible 
felt the full might of his in- 
dignation. But as Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had pointed out forty 
years before, the best transport- 
animals are useless without 
trained drivers, and such train- 
ing can only be given in a 
special corps. British civil 
authorities all over the world 
have always because of some 


stupid prejudice revolted from 
such corps. It took more than 
two centuries to make the 
Army Service Corps. However, 
whether inspired by Wellesley 
or not, Napier did create 
baggage-corps, which proved 
to be most efficient in war, 
though very costly in time of 
peace. If it had been pre. 
served it would have made 
good all its expense in one 
single expedition — that to 
Abyssinia in 1867. 

But Charles Napier, though 
he delighted in himself as a 
soldier, loved himself even 
better as a king. It fell to him 
to organise at a moment’s notice 
the civil administration of Sind, 
knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage and not much more of 
the way of the people. His 
first and most necessary act 
was to organise a strong body 
of local police, and to enforce 
order and put down lawlessness 
with the utmost rigour. Here 
he was on safe ground, for he 
had a natural gift for the 
making of police. As to other 
matters he adopted a wise 
and sound principle. ‘“‘ Make 
no avoidable change in the 
ancient manners and customs.” 
But to this rule he insisted 
upon one notable exception. 
He would not permit husbands 
to kill unfaithful wives with 
impunity. It was useless for 
them to urge that the practice 
had the sanction of long custom, 
if indeed it were not one of the 
pillars of domestic life. Charles 
Napier hanged without mercy 
every murderous husband that 
he could catch. But though 
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he succeeded in diminishing 
the number of murders, he 
failed altogether to make an 
end of them. For the rest 
he made a point of giving the 
principal civil appointments to 
officers from his own army. 
He had a great and not wholly 
unreasonable contempt for the 
ordinary Indian civil servant, 
and considered his own officers 
far more competent. Pos- 
sibly they might have been, 
but being wholly untrained 
to civil work they naturally 
made very great mistakes. This 
measure called down upon him 
some very severe criticism. 

In general he exerted himself 
above all things to improve 
the condition of the peasants ; 
and it was his boast that, 
while the others had conciliated 
princes, he alone had regarded 
the well-being of the ryots. 
Herein no doubt he wrought 
well. The peasants were well 
pleased and grateful; but the 
men of rank, reduced by his 
reforms to insignificance, were 
not so well satisfied. It is, 
of course, impossible to con- 
tent everyone; but it was 
Charles Napier’s aspiration to 
educate the Sindians to self- 
government, and it was hardly 
judicious to alienate all the 
greater men. However, he 
was convinced that all was 
going very well, and he did 
his utmost to ensure that it 
Should be so. His energy was 
amazing. Though past sixty, 
never in very strong health 
and always troubled by his 
wound, he was incessantly in 
the saddle, supervising, rebuk- 
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ing, encouraging and by the 
sheer force of his example 
shaming the idle into industry. 
For a season in 1843 all pro- 
gress was interrupted by a 
strange disease which, having 
passed over many parts of 
India, swept down upon Sind, 
killing indeed only a few but 
paralysing all with weakness, 
weariness and despondency. 
His native enemies round about 
thought that they saw their 
opportunity for mischief when 
Napier’s troops were practically 
out of action; but a stern 
warning sufficed to recall them 
to their senses. They had not 
forgotten the battles of Miani 
and, Dabo. 

For the rest, public works 
absorbed Napier’s attention as 
much in Sind as they had at 
Cephalonia. Foremost among 
these was the building of 
healthy barracks for the troops. 
He had been horrified at the 
overcrowding of them into low 
airless buildings and asked in- 
dignantly—as indeed other men 
were asking in England—what 
was the use of enlisting soldiers 
at great expense in order, 
upon the pretext of economy, 
to kill them off as fast as 
possible. Then he had dreams 
of turning Karachi into a 
great commercial port, and 
there were all the details of 
moles and light-houses and so 
forth to be considered. ‘ Sind,” 
he wrote in one of the peacock 
fits which from time to time 
assailed him, “Sind might be 
the richest of kingdoms. Were 
I king of it Karachi would be 
my capital for a very little 
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while. My troops should reach 
Babylon, and Kandahar should 
be my capital or Babylon 
itself.” He could never, as 
other passages of like tenor 
betray, quite abandon the 
vision of himself as a world- 
conqueror. He laughed at him- 
self for it, but at heart was 
quite convinced that world- 
conquest, coupled with the 
general setting of the whole 
world right, was his true mis- 
sion upon earth. 

Meanwhile in 1845 it really 
seemed as though he would 
again be called into the field 
for the most important service 
of his life. Lord Ellenborough, 
the Governor-General, whom he 
adored, had been recalled, but 
his successor, Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, was an old friend of 
Peninsular days. A war in the 
Punjab with the Sikhs was 
inevitable, and Napier sent 
Hardinge a memorandum set- 
ting forth how, from Multan 
as a base, he might use the 
army of Sind to make a diver- 
sion in favour of the Army of 
the Punjab. For six months he 
awaited instructions that never 
came. At Christmas orders 
at last arrived to assemble 
fifteen thousand men at Rohri 
on the Indus, and he pushed 
his preparations forward with 
feverish haste. But on 3rd 
February he was ordered to 
halt his army and repair alone 
to the Punjab to confer with 
Hardinge and his Commander- 
in-Chief, Gough. He fairly 
cried with disappointment ; but 
there was no help for it. The 
battle of Sobraon had been 
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fought, and the first Sik, 
War was over. He was most 
cordially received by Hardinge 
and was loudly cheered by the 
troops ; but there was nothing 
for it but to retrace the weary 
miles to Karachi. 

He reached it on 11th April 
1846 so much wasted by dys- 
entery that he was but a 
shadow. Within two months 
came a shattering misfortune, 
Cholera, which had long been 
raging among the native popu- 
lation, suddenly fell with fury 
upon the European troops and 
in three days there were four 
hundred deaths. Everything 
was thrown out of gear, and 
the scenes in the crowded 
hospitals were terrible. Napier 
worked like a demon to fight 
the peril. He visited the hos- 
pitals twice daily and en- 
couraged the repeated drinking 
of cold water as a remedy, in 
which he was probably right. 
The epidemic soon became 
milder but did not disappear 
until it had slain John Napier, 
nephew to Charles, and John 
Napier’s little girl. These blows 
struck him heavily, for he was 
devoted to both nephew and 
child ; but nothing could abate 
his energy for an instant. He 
worked on indefatigably at the 
business of civil government, 
and hoped that he had made 
a perfect job of it. He had 
not; but he had done very 
well, and he could with a good 
conscience give himself a rest. 
He embarked for Europe from 
Karachi on the 1st October 1847, 
@ vast concourse of natives 
assembling to bid him farewell. 
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Upon his arrival in England 
much was rightly made of him ; 
and this was well, for his policy, 
poth military and civil, in 
Sind had met with considerable 
criticism alike in India and in 
England. In the first place, 
nis difference with Outram had 
ripened, as differences with 
Charles Napier inevitably did, 
into virulent hatred. The fault 
was chiefly Napier’s ; for Out- 
ram never ceased in his heart 
to admire Napier’s great 
qualities, but when he found 
himself bitterly assailed he not 
unnaturally retorted in like 
manner, Napier, who at first 
had been much attracted by 
Outram, had christened him 
the Bayard of India. He 
ended by summing him up to 
one of Outram’s friends and 
admirers as “a damned son 
of a bitch.”” Public recognition 
of his services in the Sind 
campaign also was long de- 
layed. The thanks of Parlia- 
ment were not granted to him 
until 1844, but then Lord 
Hardinge and Sir Robert Peel 
gave him such eulogy, and the 
Duke of Wellington a sentence 
of such special commendation, 
as to heal his wounded pride. 
Nevertheless his joy in these 
praises was half destroyed 
by some words that fell from 
Lord Howick, to the effect 
that the best and wisest men 
were sometimes unconsciously 
biassed by self-interest and 
ambition, Napier instantly 
construed these remarks to 
be an insinuation that he had 
deliberately forced a war to 
gain glory and was a wholesale 
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murderer. As a matter of 
fact many people in England 
held that the war might have 
been postponed, if not per- 
manently averted ; and Charles 
Napier had an uneasy feeling 
that they were not altogether 
wrong. For him the only 
satisfying criticism was that 
which Mr Locker - Lampson 
claimed as essential for young 
poets, “ copious and continued 
draughts ofunmitigated praise.”’ 

His rewards were the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, given to him 
in 1843, and the Coloneley of 
his beloved 22nd regiment, 
happily conferred on him by 
Wellington. But a red riband 
seemed to him a very poor 
distinction when Gough and 
Hardinge received peerages for 
the first Sikh War and Harry 
Smith a baronetcy for Aliwal. 
“I care nothing for a peerage,” 
he wrote, “but talking as it 
were gossip I have a better 
right to a peerage than Gough 
and to a baronetcy—which 
I would not accept—than the 
other.” All this was a little 
small and he knew it to be so; 
but, though he never wavered 
in strong personal friendship 
for Hardinge, Gough and Harry 
Smith, he delighted in pulling 
their campaign to pieces and 
showing how much more effect- 
ively he could have acted in 
their places. Yet no man knew 
better than he how easy it is to 
fight a campaign aright after 
the event, and that every 


victory is, as he himself tersely 
put it, an accident. The truth 
is that he had not only an 
enormous share of self-conceit 
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but also his portion of jealousy, 
though for the most part he kept 
the latter failing in subjection. 

But if colleagues and supe- 
riors tried his temper when they 
presumed to differ with him, 
much more so did writers, and 
especially writers in the public 
Press. He was attacked, some- 
times very malignantly, by 
the Press both in Bombay and 
in London, and though he 
professed to despise these as- 
sailants, he not merely writhed 
but positively danced with rage 
under their shafts. And his 
immediate impulse was to reply, 
if not publicly with pen against 
pen, at all events privately 
by savage entries in his journal 
and by mordant phrases which 
could be trusted to reach the 
ears of the offenders. He read 
insult in the most modest 
criticism and saw in every 
critic the basest of ciiminals. 
Herein he was most unfortun- 
ately abetted by his brother 
William. That great writer, 
after sixteen years of strenuous 
labour, had completed his his- 
tory of the Peninsular War, 
not, however, without con- 
troversies which showed him 
to be as impatient of criticism 
aS his brother. His violent 
attacks upon sundry individuals 
had provoked rejoinders and 
protests, which he met for the 
most part in the most defiant 
and uncompromising spirit. 
Being a consummate master of 
invective he used that weapon 
unmercifully ; and very soon 
readers allowed blunders and 
unfair judgments in the history 
to pass unchallenged. The 
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slightest impugnment of his 
accuracy seemed to drive Wil. 
liam Napier to frenzy, ang 


sufferers under his powerfyl 
and intemperate pen decided 
to leave him alone, upon the 
ground, not by any means 
wholly unreasonable, that he 
was not quite sane. William 
adored Charles and Charles 
adored William. The result 
was that William exalted all 
Charles’s exploits even to ex- 
travagance, and threw hin- 
self into his quarrels with 
headlong ferocity. He accepted 
all Charles’s petulant com- 
plaints as Gospel truth, and 
fell upon his enemies with an 
indignation that was positively 
fanatical. It was the greatest 
misfortune in the world for 
Charles that William was s0 
like himself. What he needed 
was a brother not merely of 
superior intellect, as William 
was, but with an extreme sense 
of the ridiculous—a_ brother 
who, while full of sympathy, 
could meet his tirades with a 
merry laugh and could say, 
“Don’t be an ass, Charles.” 
But unfortunately the Napiers 
took themselves and each other 
with desperate seriousness ; and 
it never occurred to them that 
other men might be suffered 
to hold opinions divergent from 
their own. Charles was quite 
shocked when his cousin, Gen- 
eral Henry Fox (brother of 
Charles James), declined to take 
the slightest notice of a virulent 
newspaper attack, and was firm 
in his resolution to leave it 
unanswered. The Napiers were 
miserable if they could not 
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return word for word, or, better 
still, blow for word. Charles 
was eternally threatening to 
call out this or that offender 
against his princely dignity. 
Dundonald, the great sailor, 
pad precisely the same failing. 
During the war of Greek In- 
dependence there was some 
jdea of giving Charles Napier 
command of the Greek military 
forces, Dundonald being in con- 
trol of the naval forces. If 
this arrangement had been 
carried out there would have 
peen some very pretty quarrel- 
ling between the two. 

However, despite all con- 
troversy, William Napier’s 
writings had done much to 
exalt Charles in the eyes of 
the British public; and on 
his return home, as I have 
said, he was acclaimed, not 
without desert, as a hero. 
Within a few months arrived 
news of troubles which por- 
tended a second Sikh war; 
and popular clamour demanded 
that Gough, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 
should be superseded by Charles 
Napier. The Directors of the 
East India Company, however, 
mindful of the abuse which 
Charles had heaped upon them, 
declined to entertain the sug- 
gestion, though it was seconded 
by Wellington himself. The 
Duke then put forward the 
name of Charles’s brother 
George, who very wisely de- 
clined the honour, and finally 
of Sir William Gomm, at that 
time Governor of Mauritius, 
which was accepted. But in 
March 1849 came tidings of the 
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battle of Chillianwalla, and 
therewith the cry for the super- 
session of Gough by Napier 
became irresistible. Napier’s 
impulse, which proved to be 
quite correct, was to refuse 
the appointment. “* Well,”’ 
said Wellington, laughing, “if 
you don’t go, I must.” Not 
yet satisfied, Charles consulted 
his brother William, who per- 
suaded him that, India being 
in danger, he ought to go. The 
Directors of the East India 
Company still tried to exclude 
him from the Supreme Council, 
upon which Charles to all 
intent tendered his resigna- 
tion. He gained his point, 
and on the 24th of May sailed 
for India. The whole incident 
leaves an unpleasant impression 
of hysteria in the British public 
and the British Press, and of 
weakness, if not panic, among 
the ministers. 

Napier, landing at Calcutta 
on 6th May, found that after 
all Gough had proved himself 
quite equal to the conquest of 
the Sikhs, and that the war 
had been successfully ended. 
There was then the difficulty 
of getting rid of Gough without 
hurting his feelings, and to 
this delicate task Napier 
brought all the best qualities 
of his generous nature. Then 
he was left alone to work with 
the Governor-General, Lord 
Dalhousie, a masterful man of 
little more than half his years. 
At first the two were strongly 
attracted to each other; and 
Dalhousie has left us a portrait 
of Napier that is worth trans- 
cribing. 
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** His hair is now [at sixty- 
seven] quite grey, and allowing 
it to grow as it will, he combs it 
straight back off his forehead 
to the back of his head. Under 
bushy eyebrows gleam a pair 
of piercing and brilliant eyes, 
which yet are singularly mild 
in their expression, except when 
he is roused to wrath. Al- 
though he is so short-sighted as 
to wear spectacles constantly, 
the beauty and brilliancy of 
his eyes are not disguised... . 
He wears long grey moustaches, 
and shaving the front and point 
of his chin he allows his 
whiskers to grow unshorn, and 
lets his beard lengthen as it 
will, so that it now rests on the 
breast and portions descend to 
his belt. ... Sir Charles’s 
manner is peculiarly young 
and gay. He is full of anecdote 
. . . full of fun and cleverness.” 

One is left wondering whether, 
if all his officers and men had 
affected the same treatment of 
their hair, two towels and a 
piece of soap apiece would have 
been quite an adequate equip- 
ment for cleanliness. 

He found, as he expected, 
very much that was unpleasant 
to be done. As Dalhousie 
himself said, “‘ The discipline 
of the army from top to 
bottom, officers and men, is 
scandalous.’’ Napier began, as 
usual, by trying to improve 
the barracks, as the best means 
of promoting the health and 
discipline of the men. With 
the officers he was, rightly, 
ruthless, but not always judi- 
cious. For instance, he ordered 
one officer to write out the 


articles of war as a punishment ; 
but, though the said officer 
may very likely have deserved 
no better treatment than that 
of a schoolboy, such a penalty 
could hardly have improved his 
authority over his men. Ap- 
other case was more serious. 
A dragoon of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, presumably very 
drunk, called his colonel a 
coward and accused him of 
having run away at Chillian- 
walla. He was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to trans- 
portation. Napier ordered the 
sentence to be revised. The 
court confirmed it without al- 
teration. Napier censured the 
members of the court and the 
colonel, and pardoned the cul- 
prit. The colonel thereupon 
committed suicide; and one 
does not quite see how dis- 
cipline could have been for- 
warded by this incident. 

In truth, age and disease had 
aggravated the infirmities of 
Charles Napier’s mind. He 
found himself without the 
power which he had hoped, 
and honestly hoped, to ex- 
ercise for good, and he took 
refuge in petulant complaints, 
in criticism of matters outside 
his province and in wild visions 
of all that he would do if he 
were but omnipotent. Thus 
he condemned the Government 
of the newly conquered Punjab 
because it differed from that 
which he had devised for Sind, 
never doubting that his own 
system owas immeasurably 
superior, and thus exposed 
himself to a very quiet but 
wholly crushing retort from 
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John Lawrence. He professed 
to see grave dangers looming 
in Nepaul and in the Punjab, 
which were hidden from every 
eye but his own. As to his 
dreams, here is a specimen :— 
“ Were I Emperor of India 
for twelve years, she would be 
traversed by railways and have 
her rivers bridged, her seat 
of Government at Delhi or 
Meerut or Simla or Allahabad. 
Her three armies should occupy 
three camps, one at Delhi or 
Meerut, one in Scinde and one 
on the Bramapootra, each 
50,000 strong. No Indian 
prince should exist. The Nizam 
should be no more heard of. 
Nepaul would be ours... . As 
to my treasury it should be 
full of gold, accumulated by 
economy . . . who would dare 
make war on such a land, 
when happy and well cultivated, 
with commerce, good roads 
and railroads and canals ; when 
its Government was just and 
protective of the poor, having 
a strong police, taxes of little 
weight, a full treasury and 
150,000 strong soldiers, well 


trained in great standing 
camps ? ”’ 
Again, after a review of 


troops at Peshawar he said 
to one of his officers, “If I 
were not tied hand and foot 
by the Governor General, by 
God I would enter the Kyber 
tomorrow and I would be at 
Kabul in a fortnight.” In yet 
another passage he contem- 
plates a domain extending from 
Pekin to Constantinople. The 
craze for British dominion in 
Central Asia had been common 
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among the ‘ politicals’ before 
the Afghan War, and it is 
comical to find Charles Napier 
sharing it with the men whom 
he most disliked and despised 
in the world. 

He was distracted in a more 
agreeable direction by an ex- 
pedition against the Afridis, a 
little affair to which he gave a 
fictitious importance by taking 
command in person, but which 
was none the less a failure. 
His impatience with his want 
of power increased, showing 
itself in the tone of his corre- 
spondence with the Governor 
General, until at length matters 
came to an open rupture be- 
tween the two. The occasion 
was &@ mutiny in certain native 
regiments which Napier judged 
to be more widespread than it 
really was, and which he hoped 
to check by the grant of certain 
allowances to the men. In 
so doing he exceeded his auth- 
ority; and Dalhousie, who 
found himself in a very difficult 
position, took the opportunity 
to put Charles Napier in his 
place by a courteous but quite 
unequivocal public reprimand. 
Thereupon Napier resigned, 
though he remained in India 
for six months longer, spending 
much of his time in contro- 
versy with Dalhousie, who 
proved himself greatly his sup- 
erior both in courtesy and 
argument. Meanwhile Napier, 
of course, regarded Dalhousie 
as he regarded all who pre- 
sumed to differ with him, pro- 
nounced him to be a little 
goose and a little pig, with more 
of like elegance, and relegated 
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him to the company of the 
damned. In due time the 
quarrel with Dalhousie was 
referred to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who delivered judgment 
against Napier. This was the 
most terrible rebuff that the 
Napiers had ever received. 
Charles sulked and William 
raved, but there was no escape 
from the censure of the Duke. 

Charles left India in February 
and reached England in March 
1851. His return presented 
an unpleasant contrast with 
his departure, for he had been 
sent out to be the saviour of 
India and had come back— 
there was no getting over the 
fact—a failure. Wellington, 
however, in spite of all that 
had passed, welcomed him with 
unusual warmth and cordiality. 
Very soon he settled down on 
a small estate in Hampshire. 
He had what he had always 
desired, “ riches, house, lands,” 
and though they had come to 
him late, he only enjoyed them 
the more for that. He was not 
only kind and charitable to 
all his dependents but gen- 
uinely interested in them, and 
he gave his benefactions deli- 
cately and courteously as from 
one gentleman to another. But 
the gentlest spot in his heart 
was still reserved for soldiers. 
“When I go into Portsmouth,” 
he wrote, “I feel inclined to 
take the first soldier or sailor 
by the arm and walk with him, 
certain of knowing how to talk 
to him of matters with which 
he is familiar and which would 
interest him.” 

Of course his old enemies 


could not forbear to triumph 
over him, and he was as sengi- 
tive as ever to their attacks. 
In India he had thought of 
challenging Dalhousie to single 
combat, and in England he 
still looked forward to meeting 
Outram. He also took pen 
in hand again and prepared 
an elaborate examination of 
the defects of the Indian 
Government—glaring enough, 
Heaven knows—which was des- 
tined after his death to set 
many men by the ears. He 
also wrote a pamphlet on the 
defencelessness of England, 
which served at the moment 
a useful purpose. His activity 
of mind and body was still 
astounding. But a chill caught 
at the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral in the autumn of 1852 
shook his health past all real 
recovery. He fought against 
weakness until June 1853 when 
he took to his bed, and, after 
weeks of intense and incessant 
suffering, died at last on the 
29th August. He was buried 
in the military graveyard at 
Portsmouth, and the funeral, 
though private, was attended 
voluntarily not only by practi- 
cally every officer and man of 
the Portsmouth garrison, but 
by the whole body of naval 
officers. 

Immediately after his death 
his brother William first put 
Charles’s treatise on the defects 
of the Indian Government 
through the Press, stirring up 
all the embers of contention, 
and then fell to work upon a 
biography of his brother. By 
1857 the four volumes—four 
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mortal volumes each of over 
four hundred pages—were com- 
pleted; and the public was 
regaled with interminable ex- 
tracts from Charles Napier’s 
letters and journals, for the 
most part setting forth his 
quarrels and his grievances, 
together with most intemperate 
abuse of his opponents. Natu- 
rally the publication called 
down a host of protesting 
letters, and the atmosphere of 
combat, so dear to the Napiers, 
was revived over his corpse. 
Then in due time William also 
died, in 1860, and his biographer 
must needs add two more 
volumes and a thousand more 
pages of eulogy to all that 
already existed in the life 
of Charles. No family was 
ever so well provided with 
a vates sacer, and it is time 
for us to form an independent 
judgment upon these three 
brothers. 

All three of them were beyond 
question excellent regimental 
officers and most gallant fellows. 
With this we may dismiss 
George, though characteristi- 
cally Charles made it a merit 
that there was no Kaffir war 
during his reign at Capetown, 
though one broke out im- 
mediately after its close. 
Charles and William were fur- 
ther beyond question men of 
unusual ability. Charles had 
really very little chance of 
shining in the military field 
until he went to Sind. There 
beyond all cavil he did well, 
but his two actions against 
the Baluchis were not so re- 
markable as William Napier 
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would have us believe, nor do 
they really stand very eminent 
above a dozen other actions of 
the British in India. The 
action of Miani was actually 
won because the soldiers resol- 
utely refused to obey Napier’s 
orders. Charles must have 
known this in his heart, but 
he did not confide it to William 
for the benefit of posterity, 
or even for William’s private 
ear. There is something not 
very pleasant to me in Charles’s 
resolute self-deception upon this 
point. As a commander in the 
field his two fights in Sind, 
when analysed, do not prove 
him to have been anything 
very remarkable. 

In the general conduct of a 
campaign, on the other hand, 
he displayed great merit. First 
and foremost he took the great- 
est care for the health and 
welfare of his men. He loved 
them and they knew it and 
would do anything for him. 
He was an admirable trainer 
of officers also, and tried hard 
to break down the traditions 
of luxury and extravagance 
among officers on active service 
in India. Lastly, he was the 
only commander in India, ex- 
cept Wellington, who looked 
as carefully to the welfare of 
his animals as of his men. 
Such a commander with a force 
of good British troops would 
have gone far. If he knew 
what he wanted—and Charles 
Napier was always clear and 
decided upon that point—he 
would, with ordinary good luck, 
have attained it, proceeding 
upon sound military principles 
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and striking, one may be very 
sure, with swiftness and vigour 
when he did strike. But fortune 
denied him the opportunity 
to show his powers; and, if 
the campaign of Sind had not 
been written down by William 
Napier, few of us would ever 
have heard of it. 

Next, Charles Napier de- 
mands to be weighed as a civil 
administrator, which is not so 
easy a task. He seems to have 
made a success of his first 
essay in Cephalonia, as later 
in Sind. He loved to govern 
men, and was of the type that 
commends itself to the character 
of rude tribes, the type that 
says what it means and de- 
mands unquestioning obedience, 
but has yet a shrewd knowledge 
of human nature, and sym- 
pathy with human foibles. But 
I do not think that either 
Charles or William was a man 
of unusual political intelligence. 
They dealt in the catchwords 
and nostrums of their time— 
and they had both of them a 
deep and genuine sympathy 
with the poor and the op- 
pressed. But that they had 
devoted real thought to the 
true problem of the poor and 
the oppressed—the problem of 
the failures in the struggle of 
this world—I find no sign. To 
put down the mighty from their 
seat and to exalt the humble 
and meek is not very difficult, 
given a sufficient force of police 
or soldiers ; but the mighty— 
not necessarily the same 
mighty—have a way of re- 
appearing in their seat with 
another gang of humble and 


meek cowering before them, 
Napier did his best according 
to his lights in Sind, and 
on the whole not amiss; but 
to suppose, as he did, that his 
was the only system of ad. 
ministration, was only one of 
many instances of his astound. 
ing self-conceit. None the 
less, upon the whole he comes 
out well as a ruler of men, 
saving always his unconquer- 
able aversion from being ruled 
himself. 

Lastly, he must be con- 
sidered as a writer, for his 
publications, though ephemeral, 
were many. The treatise on 
the defects of the Indian Gov- 
ernment is the most important 
of them, and I cannot do better 
than describe it in the words of 
Dr Rice Holmes. “ Written 
in a homely, vigorous, racy 
style, full of the suggestions of 
ripe experience and practical 
sagacity, jostling with rash 
mis-statements and invincible 
prejudices, of generous appre- 
ciation, of naive self-laudation 
and of ferocious invective, his 
pages are always readable.” 
But Charles had further the 
gift of strikingly forcible and 
felicitous phrases. Was there 
ever anything better than the 
sentence in the order pro- 
hibiting the shooting of pea- 
cocks in Sind? “If officers 
shoot peacocks, Baluchis will 
shoot officers.” Take again 
his long letter to a private 
soldier, half serious, half banter, 
wherein he impresses upon him 
the importance of being “a 
remarkably sober man,” and 
ends thus, ‘Mind what you 
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are about and believe me your 


well-wisher, Charles Napier, 
Major General and Governor of 
Scinde, because I have always 
peen a remarkably sober man.” 
These are only a few specimens 
out of many, but they are like 
nothing else in English litera- 
ture. One could almost make 
an anthology of Charles 
Napier’s peculiar felicities. 
From Charles I pass for a 
prief moment to William, the 
priefer because I have already 
treated of his history of the 
Peninsular War elsewhere. He, 
too, had a little share in the 
government of men, having 
held the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Guernsey from 1842 to 
1847. There he encountered 
great abuses which he attacked 
according to the fashion ap- 
proved by all Napiers and, of 
course, incurred considerable 
odium. But he also found 
scope for his military talents 
in reorganising the militia and 
preparing for the defence of 
the island, which at the moment 
was Supposed to be threatened 
by the French. It is, however, 
impossible to consider William 
Napier apart from his pen. 
With more favourable oppor- 
tunities he would, I think, have 
gone even further than Charles 
whether as commander or 
administrator; but he was 
wrecked and unbalanced by 
that torturing bullet in the 
spine which he brought back 
from the Peninsula. It was a 
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thousand pities, for he was a 
magnificent animal, over six 
feet high and gloriously hand- 
some, with an intellect as well 
as a bearing that befitted a 
king of men. But he was, as 
I have already said, essentially 
an artist. He might have 
distinguished himself as a 
sculptor if he had not found 
his true outlet in literature. 
Without him there would have 
been no legend of the Napiers. 

We need not take them all 
quite at their own valuation. 
Charles undoubtedly suffered 
from what is called swelled 
head ; but though his brothers 
may have regarded the swelling 
as an embellishment and indeed 
a glory, we are not bound to 
do the like. So, too, we need 
not take too seriously William’s 
adulation of Charles’s friends 
or his ferocious denunciation of 
Charles’s enemies. I do not 
myself put Charles Napier in 
the first rank of men nor even 
rate him as the greatest of the 
pupils of Moore and Wellington. 
But Charles certainly had some 
elements of greatness ; William 
has left his mark for ever upon 
British literature ; and George, 
even if no more can be said 
of him, fell no whit behind them 
in devotion to their beloved 
hero, the British soldier. What- 
ever their faults, failings or 
foibles, any army must be 
strengthened and _ ennobled 
which can boast such a band of 
brothers. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


A VOYAGE OF VARIETY. 


BY G. W. ALLARD, MASTER MARINER. 


ON a bleak November day in 
1917, the Advanced Base at 
Dunkerque of H.M. Coastal 
Motor Boats was the scene of 
some confusion. Our work was 
usually nocturnal, our comings 
and goings known only to our 
patrols and guardships ; but an 
order for all boats, officers and 
mechanics to transfer to Dover 
was the cause of busy packing 
of gear, collecting of books 
and instruments, and demands 
for restoration of borrowed 
equipment, which made our 
departure more bustling and 
riotous than on any warlike 
expedition. The boats were 
lifted out of their mobile cradles, 
Swung through the air and 
lowered into the harbour along- 
side our landing-stage, where 
they lay jostling like grey 
ducklings; then, with our 
effects and equipment packed 
and lashed in the troughs 
designed for the carriage and 
discharge of torpedoes, and all 
reported ready, the C.O. led us 
out between the wooden piers 
from which isolated Frenchmen 
still stolidly worked their quaint 
fishing derricks, and past sev- 
eral smacks whose occupants, 
even after our many months in 
their waters, were still thrown 
into a frenzy every time we 
approached them. 


Once clear we headed for the 
west and ‘revved up’ to a 
round thirty knots down the 
Roads. <A fresh sou’-westerly 
breeze was blowing, but down 
as far as Gravelines we had 
shelter from the land; and in 
comparatively smooth water 
our boat skimmed steadily over 
the surface, with her bows 
lifted clear and a broad sheet 
of spray spurting out on each 
side from the point of first 
contact between sea and pol- 
ished bottom. Comparatively 
deep down our _ propeller 
whirled at nearly two thousand 
‘ per,’ while the twelve-cylinder 
aero engine roared its exclusive 
song. 

The diminutive craft seemed 
hardly suitable for the open 
sea. Forty feet in length, 
mere shells of mahogany three- 
eighths of an inch thick, they 
only served to carry the tre- 
mendous engine, the torpedo 
which was the raison détre of 
all, and the crew; yet each, 
handled with skill and de- 
termination, was capable of 
sinking a battleship. Fixed in 
the bottom of each was an 
explosive demolition charge, 
complete with fuse, for the 
purpose of blowing the boat 
to pieces to preserve the secret 
of design and construction 
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should there appear danger of 
capture by the enemy. 

Beyond the Dyck Lightship 
we met quite a choppy little 
sea, and our smooth advance 
pecame serrated. Like a stick 
drawn rapidly across a grating, 
we hit the wave crests with 
a succession of shocks which 
were transmitted to ourselves 
through the thin hull. To 
stand rigid was painful and to 
sit was a8 bad, so we adopted 
a bent-knee stance as though 
riding in stirrups. It was 
fortunate that our boat was 
on the starboard hand of the 
flotilla, because, shortly after 
setting course to the nor’ 
westward, the steering wheel 
suddenly twirled loosely and 
we swung off and careered 
wildly nor’-eastward, towards 
the barrage of mines and booms 
which lay parallel to our course. 
Throttling down immediately, 
we discovered that our steering 
wire had carried away and 
could not be repaired without 
returning to harbour. We 
therefore unshipped our ensign 
staff and broke off about two 
feet of it, which we lashed 
across the quadrant as a tiller. 
While we were thus em- 
ployed one of our consorts 
approached to inquire the 
reason for our sudden break- 
away. Our gratitude for such 
solicitude, however, was effaced 
when, closing on us to permit 
of stentorian conversation, she 
rammed her stem deep into 
our bow, leaving a gaping hole 
through which the water gushed 
freely. 


Suspending operations on the 


steering gear, we proceeded to 
lash @ canvas sheet across out- 
side the hole. The sheet hap- 
pened to be an identification 
mark which we were wont to 
spread on deck for the in- 
formation of our aircraft con- 
templating an attack on us, 
but as a collision-mat it now 
served an equally useful pur- 
pose. The inrush was some- 
what controlled, and, assuring 
our well-meaning attacker that 
we were capable of proceeding 
unassisted, we started up once 
more. Sitting right aft to 
steer, the windscreen obscured 
my view ahead, but I managed 
a tolerable course by watch- 
ing the other boat abreast. 
Soon we found that the water 
was gaining on us. After a 
brief consultation it was de- 
cided to essay a higher speed, 
with the object of lifting the 
damaged bows entirely clear 
of the sea. The efficiency of 
our jury steering-gear at full 
speed was doubtful, but the 
attempt had to be made; a 
race, with our boat as the stake. 
With a familiar roar the engine 
responded to the opened 
throttle and we forged ahead. 
Up lifted the bows and re- 
mained clear except when a 
heavier wave than usual caused 
her to plunge. 

Then followed a nightmare 
of agitated motion. As though 
she had a bit between her 
teeth the boat thrust and 
leaped, her bows now high, with 
the canvas patch flapping, now 
striking the seas with resound- 
ing blows, while over all flew 
the drenching spray. Clinging 
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precariously I soon found that 
the rudders were not control- 
lable by our rude contrivance. 
The transverse thrust of the 
left-handed propeller was tre- 
mendous and the pressure on 
the rudders irresistible: as 
our head veered more and more 
to starboard, I strained with 
both hands on the temporary 
tiller, my feet braced against 
a projection ; but asI did so the 
boat bucked viciously and 
threw me in a heap, balanced 
on the gunwale,and onlya quick 
clutch at a cleat saved me from 
plunging overboard. Drop- 
ping everything, I scrambled 
to the cockpit and _ seized 
the parallel rulers from the 
chart-table, regained the stern, 
and inserted this navigator’s 
instrument beneath the tiller 
as @ lever and prised it over. 
During this brief excursion the 
boat had swung wide from the 
course, but after a few minutes 
I had her back, parallel with 
our guide. 

The skipper and the mechanic 
were busy below among the 
‘works, for some reason of 
which I was unaware, but the 
engine-note was regular and 
strong as we drove onwards. 
Thrown about like a pea in a 
whistle I struggled with both 
hands, levering my contraption 
into obedience with my feet, 
then actually braced on the 
rudder heads ; but at each bump 
I had to loose one hand from 
the steering and clutch wildly 
for safety. In wide swoops 
we tore as I gauged a rough 
course by the other boat, but, 
evidently thinking we were 
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‘doing fine,’ she was steadily 
drawing ahead. 

From time to time the skipper 
or the mechanic appeared from 
below as though for a breath 
of air, and it was obvious that 
they were busy, but I could 
spare no attention for their 
movements. For what seemed 
an age the struggle continued, 
and I was bruised and sore 
by the time I calculated we had 
reached mid -Channel, when, 
without warning, the engine 
flagged and died and the boat 
slid sluggishly to a stop. Stand- 
ing up to relax I was startled 
to see the skipper and the 
mechanic tumbling hastily out 
of the cockpit, followed by 
sheets of flame. 

“Jump for your lives!” 
yelled the former as he stumbled 
out of reach of the fire. That 
demolition charge, now in the 
centre of a furnace, loomed 
large in the imagination as I 
turned, and the three of us 
went overboard like seals from 
an ice-floe. Aimlessly we swam 
about, weakening quickly, and 
I for one soon regretted my 
precipitate retirement. As I 
sank lower under the weight 
of my clothing, the burning 
boat seemed preferable to the 
icy waters of the Channel. 
Feebly I flapped towards it, 
and, with a gurgling sigh of 
relief, thankfully clasped the 
torpedo rail. Passing a hand 
to the other two, who were 
attempting to follow, I swung 
myself aboard and the three 
of us sat and drained while, ten 
feet away, the fire crackled as it 
consumed our hope of safety. 
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The demolition charge ob- 
stinately refused to demolish, 
so we waited, either for rescue 
or for an involuntary return 
to the sea which seemed so 
empty. Our consorts, on the 
assumption that we were follow- 
ing safely, had disappeared 
ahead. On the western horizon 
a sailing barge drew away 
towards the coast of France, 
put we hoped that the black 
column of smoke now towering 
over us would either lead our 
colleagues back to our aid or 
bring investigators from among 
the Channel patrols, which at 
all other times seemed s0 
numerous. 

I learned that in our frenzied 
plunging, while I struggled with 
the steering, one of our petrol 
feed pipes had split. My ship- 
mates had succeeded in stem- 
ming the copious leakage, but 
were unable to prevent a steady 
dripping of petrol to the bilge. 
Vapourising as it fell, the fumes 
soon filled the boat, and to 
these were due the hasty ex- 
cursions for fresh air which 
I had noticed. The origin of 
the spark that ignited the 
inflammable vapours still re- 
mains a@ mystery. Without 
warning the whole enclosed 
space roared into flame, against 
which the effect of fire ex- 
tinguishers was insignificant. 

After a wait which seemed 
like hours, a speck appeared 
out of the north. Eagerly 
the mechanic sprang to his feet 
and wildly waved the ensign, 
still attached to its broken 
staff. Considering that above 
our heads a pillar of smoke 
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and flame towered into the 
sky, his action was superfluous, 
but we shared his relief at 
seeing a O.M.B. tearing to our 
assistance. As soon as she 
arrived within hailing distance 
we warned her skipper, by 
signals and arm waving, not to 
approach too close lest his 
craft became involved in the 
explosion for which we were 
waiting. Some distance off, 
therefore, he lay-to and shouted 
to us to swim over. The 
mechanic was ordered to 
go first and he began the 
passage. I followed, but 
about half-way across I found 
my strength failing rapidly, 
and though I plunged desper- 
ately on I felt that I was 
sinking once more. Gasping 
out a watery hail I observed, 
with some indignation, that 
the three on the rescue boat 
were entirely absorbed in their 
efforts to haul aboard the 
exhausted mechanic, who was 
clinging safely to their torpedo 
rail: it seemed ridiculous that 
I should drown with only 
twenty yards separating me 
from either boat. Then, as I 
flapped and gurgled, my ears 
caught a sound of roaring be- 
hind, and, as I turned, another 
O.M.B. crashed by, only a few 
feet away, on her stern her 
second hand with a coiled 
line which he dropped over 
to me as she sped past. Clutch- 
ing it like the proverbial straw 
and vowing that I would not 
be separated from it, I hung on, 
though the jerk nearly dis- 
located my arms as I surged 
over the waves until the boat 
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came to rest. They hauled me 
aboard, and I lay and emptied 
the Channel from my inside, 
but as soon as possible I sought 
warmth under cover alongside 
the engine at the skipper’s 
feet. The great copper exhaust 
pipe offered a convenient seat 
on which I sank, only to rise 
with a yell of pain and surprise. 
I was attired in little more 
than my birthday suit and the 
exhaust pipe was nearly red-hot. 

So we stood by and waited 
for the end of our craft, which 
was blazing furiously fore and 
aft. In a few minutes petrol 
tanks and demolition charge 
blew up in concert, broad- 
casting burning timber, metal 
fittings and our personal effects. 
Eventually nothing remained 
but a narrow strip of timber 
bottom like a dug-out canoe, 
on which, still vertical, stood 
the twisted, smoking engine 
with the water washing and 
hissing about its base. As it 
finally rolled over and dis- 
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appeared, a ‘P’ boat, patrol. 
ling on the look-out for gyp. 
marines, arrived on the scene, 
Her people were disappointed, 
On first sighting our cop. 
flagration, with a low grey 
shape standing by, they were 
elated at the prospect of sur. 
prising a ‘U’ boat at its 
nefarious work. Closing up 
to action stations they were 
about to open fire, when q 
chance movement separated 
and clarified the outlines of 
the C.M.B.’s and corrected the 
mistake, otherwise our adven- 
tures would have terminated in 
a burst of shelling. 

Borrowed clothing and a rub 
down aboard the ‘P’ boat 
had restored us to comfort 
by the time we made Dover 
Harbour, but several days’ wait- 
ing the court of inquiry, and a 
‘spot of leave,’ had passed 
before we were able to sleep 
undisturbed by nightmare 
recurrences of our memorable 
passage. 
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